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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


This work, the value of which has for moro than twenty 
years been well-known and appreciated by all classes of 
Englishmen in India, as well as by Oriental scholars in 
Europe, is now given to the public in a form slightly 
different from that in which it first appeared. In pre¬ 
vious editions the arrangement was strictly alphabetical, 
and the result was, in consequence, that it was difficult 
for the reader to find the subject of which ho was in 
search. An article on some tribe or casto was followed 
by one on a totally different topic, and as some of the 
articles were extremely long, and there were no headings 
to the pages, such as are usually found in dictionaries, 
and no index, the task of finding any particular word 
was often a long and perplexing one. To remedy this 
defect in the form of the work, recourse has been had 
to the plan of dividing it into four parts, according to 
the subjects treated of. This four-fold division had, in 
fact, been already hinted at by the author in the 
Memorandum prefixed to the first edition. He modestly 

b 
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describes bis book as “ a few notices concerning the 

tribes, the customs, the fiscal and agricultural terms of 
this Presidency.” 

First m order has been placed the valuable and 
elaborate series of essays on the Castes, their septs and 
families. Copious additions have been made to this 
section of the work, some of which are derived from 
pencil notes in the author’s own handwriting, made on 
an interleaved copy which he kept for that purpose. 
Recourse has also been had to the valuable Report 
on the Archaeology of India, by General Cunningham, 
to a volume of the late Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
Glossary of Indian Terms, in which that illustrious 
Orientalist had made in manuscript considerable addi¬ 
tions with a view to the improvement of future editions 
of his work, and to the published records of the Govern¬ 
ment of the North Western Provinces, which contain 
many reports on the revenue settlements of various dis¬ 
tricts, and, as a matter of course, much information 
about the castes and families holding land therein. A 
residence of ten years in India, during which I have been 
employed in several Provinces as a Magistrate and Col¬ 
lector, has enabled me to add a considerable amount 
of information derived from my personal experiences. 
While, however, every effort has been made to bring 
the work up to the level of the present time, and to 
make it a fair exposition of our present state of know- 
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ledge on this confessedly extensive and difficult subject, it 
cannot be denied that there is very much still to be done 
before we can be said to have exhausted the subject. 
The people of the North Western Provinces are unfor¬ 
tunately not safe guides in questions relating to their 
own past history; the excessive pride of the higher 
castes, and the ignorance and apathy of the lower, added 
to the extravagantly legendary character of much that 
is recorded in early Indian Annals, especially of the 
pre-Muhammadan times, combine to puzzle, and often, 
it may be feared, to disgust the enquirer. 

It may be assumed that the Aryan nation entered 
India from the North West many centuries ago, in 
the twilight dawn of human history; that they found 
it already occupied by men of another race, whose 
bitter and persistent hatred to the invaders armed them 
with strength to dispute their progress inch by inch; 
and that they were in consequence then, and for 
many centuries afterwards, compact and homogeneous. 
When, however, the country had been won, and the 
sentiment of union was weakened by the removal of 
opposition from without, the tendency to elaborate a 
complex social organization so characteristic of the Aryan 
race in all its branches, European as well as Asiatic, 
developed itself into that exaggerated state of social 
disunion known by the name of caste. The principle of 
disintegration thus introduced extended itself with 
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amazing rapidity, so that each petty sub-division or 
family erected itself into a separate caste, and the pro¬ 
cess went on till the people themselves forgot their own 
origin, and invented grotesque and often disgusting 
fables to account for the state of things they saw around 
them. It is not wonderful that such a state of things 
should have presented insurmountable difficulties to suc¬ 
cessive generations of foreigners from a distant country, 
where such distinctions were unknown. 

The discovery of the Sanskrit language, and the 
marvellous development given to the study of Indian 
literature thereby, are events which rank high in the 
history of the triumphs of the human mind; hut the 
absence of anything like connected or reliable history 
in thoso wonderful, poetical, religious, and philosophical 
masterpieces of the Brahmins, has rendered them well- 
nigh useless to persons engaged in the class of investi¬ 
gations to which the present work is devoted. 

A few gleams of light are thrown upon the darkness 
by the memorable incident of Alexander’s invasion, 
and by the travels of the Chinese pilgrims, Fah-Hian 
(400 a.d.) and Hiouen-Thsang (648 a.d.) ; coins, rock 
and pillar-inscriptions, grants engraved on copper, and 
other waifs and strays spared by the waves of time, have 
been industriously and successfully attacked, and made 
to yield their scanty stores of information to an acute¬ 
ness and energy which reflect honour upon maay English 
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names, both dead and living. Bat the darkness is still 
great, and we have still to confess that history, in the 
true sense of the word, does not begin for India till 
the advent of the Musulman on the scene. Then, how¬ 
ever, it was too late, at least for our present purpose. 
Indian society was fixed, wars and migrations had taken 
place, legends had sprung up, the work of disintegration 
had wrought its full results of evil. 

That it may yet be given to European skill and 
perseverance to lift the veil,—to build up the perfect 
statue from the scattered fragments lying hidden under 
the rubbish of time,—must be the hope of all those who 
have the good of India at heart; and to such Sir H. 
Elliot’s researches supply a basis and a starting-point, 
the value of which, incomplete though they necessarily 
are, cannot be too highly rated. 

With regard to the other three parts of the present 
edition, it remains only to add, that every available 
source of information has been used, both for correction 
and for the filling up of gaps in the original. Much 
has been supplied from Sir H. Elliot’s own notes, much 
from Professor Wilson’s, and somewhat from my own.* 

* If every European official in India would keep a note-book, and 
put down from time to time such little points worthy of notice as 
come before him in the course of his daily work, he would end by 
possessing a vast mass of highly valuable information, which otherwise 
would be lov.t to himself and the world. 
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It must be observed that it was very difficult to decide 
where to draw the line between these three divisions of 
the book. Native life in India is somewhat monotonous 
and colourless, and there is none of that eager enjoyment 
on festive occasions which is shewn by the peasantry of 
Southern Europe. Superstitions and rites have a dull 
practical aspect to the Indian ryot J their due observance 
secures him a full crop, and this, again, enables him to 
pay his rent and his money-lender. Festival days arc 
useful, because on them he and his family can go to the 
mela , or fair, and lay in a small stock of household 
requisites; bathing in the Ganges, or making some small 
offering to this or that shrine, arc merely incidents, and 
not always very prominent incidents, in the process. It 
results from the above conditions that there arc many 
words in the peasant’s language—a language which is 
the faithful reflector of his thoughts and feelings—which 
might bo entered with equal justice under any one of 
these three Parts. His superstitions, his tools, and his 
rent are all mixed up in the ryot’s mind so closely, that 
it is difficult to separate them. To take an instance: in 
measuring land there are a dozen superstitious practises, 
such as the dharm kotta , or biswa, which is measured by a 
bamboo of six cubits length, and in order to get a good 
average measurement, a man measures the first cubit from 
his elbow to the tip of his thumb, the next cubit to the 
tip of the forefinger, and so on, changing a finger at 
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each cubit, and a special virtue is supposed to reside in 
a bamboo thus measured. Such a custom as this might, 
it is evident, be noticed equally well either under Part 
II. or Part III. 

Again, the distinction between various sorts of soils 
is a matter which in some parts of the country has an 
effect upon the revenue, while in others it has none. 
This requires explanation. In those districts where the 
“permanent settlement” is in force, the Government of 
Lord Cornwallis in 1793 assigned certain lauds, as abso¬ 
lute personal property, to certain persons, on the condi¬ 
tion that they should pay a certain quarterly rent. It 
is obvious that in making such an arrangement as this, 
the first thing to do was to ascertain who was the person 
with whom the land should be settled; next, how much 
land he was to have; and thirdly, what the land was 
worth, and how much he ought to pay for it. That none 
of these three important points received proper attention, 
and that the second and third points were in many 
instances entirely overlooked, is an extraordinary fact, 
only to be accounted for by the small number of 
Englishmen then in the country, and by their ignorance 
of the matters they were dealing with. Some of the 
largest estates in Bengal and Behar were settled in per¬ 
petuity with persons whose right to them was more than 
doubtful, the boundaries of the estate were left totally 
undefined, and the amount of revenue to be paid settled 
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upon a report made by a native assessor, who only visited 
a small part of the estate, and was bribed handsomely to 
assess it at a low rate. The capabilities of the land never 
having been taken into consideration by the rulers of 
the country, it often happens that we find an estate con¬ 
taining the richest and most productive of soils paying 
a low rent, and a poor estate paying a high rent. The 
results of this system fall on the ryot: in a lightly 
assessed estate, provided the landlord is tolerably just, 
he can get his land cheap, whereas a few miles off, in a 
highly assessed estate, he may have to pay double for 
worse land. The distinction between the different sorts 
of soil is, under these circumstances, valuable merely as 
a guide to the treatment which it requires, and not for 
revenue purposes.* 

It is far different, however, in the other provinces, 
where a more enlightened system prevails. There the 
capabilities of the soil, and all other circumstances which 
are likely to influence the outturn of crops, are carefully 
weighed and enquired into by experienced English officers, 


* As shewing the condition of the wretched ryot of the old provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, which are under the “permanent settle- 
ment,” I may quote a good Bengali proverb which I heard from the 

E^v. J. Long : . , , 

Zamindarer bhali bhasha 

Musulmancr murghi posha. 

“A zamindar’s kind word is like the Musulman’s feeding his fowls;” 
i.e., He feeds and cherishes them, in order to kill and cat L.cm. 
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assisted by a large staff of trained native assistants; the 
ryots themselves are consulted, their grievances listened 
to; in short, every possible precaution is taken to secure 
a fair and equitable assessment, such as, while securing 
to the state its fair share of the profits, shall leave to the 
landlord and to the cultivator a fair return for their 
labour and outlay. In such a case the discrimination 
between the different sorts of soil becomes a revenue 
question, and may fairly be included in Part III. 

It is necessary to mention these points, to explain the 
reason why some words are found in one Part, while 
others closely connected with them are placed in another; 
it is hoped, however, that, with the aid of the Index, the 
reader will be able to find at once any word he may 
require. 

Those who are familiar with the earlier editions will 
observe that considerable alterations have been made in 
those parts of the work in which comparisons were made 
between Indian and European rites and superstitions. 
It has been thought better to omit all such allusions as 
foreign to the purely Indian character of the work, as 
well as many etymologies, which were probably hardly 
seriously believed in by the author himself, and could 
not be fairly reproduced after so long an interval of 
time, though when first penned they may have had a 
certain appropriateness as the lighter fancies of a refined 
and elegcnt scholar. 
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I am compelled also, in fairness to myself, to explain 
that the work was entrusted to me only in November, 
and being obliged to return to my duties in India in 
the middle of February, the time at my disposal has 
been hardly sufficient for the task. I have had to forego 
many inquiries which would have cleared up obscure 
passages and thrown light on uncertain points, because 
they would have taken more time than I could afford. 
Had I been able to devote six months to them, a better 
result might have been achieved. 

In conclusion, my thanks are due, in the first place, 
to the distinguished Oriental savant and numismatist, 
Mr. Edward Thomas, under whose auspices the work has 
been executed, and by whose judgment I have been 
guided, as well as directed throughout: to my learned 
friend, Dr. Eeinhold Eost, Secretary of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, for his ever-ready assistance and hearty co- 
operation at every stage; and to several other kind 
friends, whose names I need not here mention. 

Mr. Stephen Austin’s well-known printing establish¬ 
ment has also, under considerable difficulties, done its 
part well, and maintained its ancient reputation for 
of type and excellence of workmanship. 



Richmond, 
January, 1869. 


JOHN BEAMES. 
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MEMORANDUM. 

As several months have elapsed since the receipt of the first 
Parts of the Glossary of Indian Terms, no further delay should 
occur in returning them to Government, under the Orders dated 

14th December, 1842, No. 913. 

The Board will regret to observe that the call for further 
information has not been responded to, except to a very limited 
extent, by any of the Officers under their control. Being there¬ 
fore apprehensive that the Honorable Court of Directors, who 
have shown so much anxiety to prepare a comprehensive Glos¬ 
sary, may feel some disappointment at receiving no additions 
or suggestions from these Provinces, I have ventured to put 
together a few notices respecting the tribes, the customs, the 
fiscal and agricultural terms of this Presidency, in the hope 
that if they are found to convey any information not hitherto 
recorded, they may be deemed worthy of being incorporated 
with the work which is about to be compiled under the super¬ 
intendence of Professor H. H. Wilson. 

I have confined my attention chiefly to the words included 
under these four heads, though I observe from entries in the 
printed specimens, that if the scheme of the Glossary is fully 
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carried out, it will include terms of Hindoo Mythology and 
Astronomy, an account of the principal Festivals, and much 
which will, perhaps, have to be excluded on a revision. I have 
not attempted to meddle with such subjects, on which there are 
several books which contain ample information; and even in 
such departments as I have undertaken, I have endeavoured 
for the most part to avoid words which may be found in the 
common Dictionaries. For a few terms I have been indebted 
to the Revenue Glossaries furnished to the Sudder Board in 
a.d. 1839; but I believe the extent of my obligations is con¬ 
fined to those of Saugor and Goruckpoor. It has been part of 
my plan to introduce articles on the old, and locally known 
territorial Divisions of the Country, as a subject not only highly 
interesting in itself, but as being intimately connected with the 
fiscal portion of the work. Indeed, such articles as Desh, 
Furingistan, Futtehpoor, etc. etc., in the Printed Glossary, 
show that the admission of such words is in conformity with 
the views of the Court. 

The ethnological remarks I have tried to curtail as much as 
possible; but, with all my efforts, I fear that many notices will 
be considered very tedious. As some excuse, however, it may 
be mentioned that we are still almost as ignorant of the agri¬ 
cultural classes of these Provinces as we were on the first day 
of our occupation, and that even their names are entirely omitted 
from the Printed Glossary, though the tribes of the Deccan, 
Guzerat, and other Provinces are not only copiously noticed, 
but we are referred to an Appendix for fuller information, 
respecting them. The Maps which have been added in illus¬ 
tration of this part of the subject will, I trust, be found of 
interest. Their preparation has been attended with consider- 
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able difficulty, but no pains have been spared to make them as 

correct as circumstances would admit. 

I have not, except in very few instances, pointed out the mis¬ 
takes in the Glossary itself; for the errors, both of orthography 
and statement, are so obvious, that they cannot escape the 
notice of the compiler. As for my own orthography, I do not 
profess to be satisfied with it, since most of the words have been 
taken from oral information; and as they have perhaps never 
yet been written, and their pronunciation is by no means fixed, 
the liability to error is very great. In writing them I have 
endeavored, as far as possible, to conform to the system of 
Gilchrist—or rather that modification of it in use in our 
Revenue Surveys—which certainly has the merit of enabling 
an Englishman to pronounce a word in such a manner as to 
make it easily comprehended by the natives of Hindoostan. Sir 
W. Jones’ method is better suited to the learned; but since it 
is becoming of more general use, as our books and translations 
multiply, I have added a column for its admission; as far, at 
least, as respects the vowel system. 

As my attempts to illustrate the barren themes which occupy 
these pages take up much time, and as they may, after all, be 
considered of no value, I shall for the present conclude with the 
letter J (to which the specimen last received extends); and 
shall be guided respecting the continuation of the work by the 
opinion which the compiler may be pleased to express of this 
first portion of my labours. If he judge of its merits by the 
extent of his own information on all the subjects discussed in 
it, he may be disposed to think that my time might have been 
more profitably employed. Even my own partiality cannot 
conceal from me that there is in this Supplement much worth- 
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less matter, which ought not to have been admitted; but as the 
revision would occupy nearly as much time as the original 
composition, I prefer allowing my notes to remain in their 
present shape, in the full persuasion that the Honorable Court 
will overlook all minor defects, in consideration of my earnest 
endeavours to fulfil their desires. 

H. M. ELLIOT, 

Secretary. 

Suddbr Board of Rbybnttb, 

The let February f 1844. 
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From 

THE SUDDER BOARD OF REVENUE, N.W.P., 

To 

THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT, N.W.P. 

No. 75 a. of 1844. 

Dated 9<A Feb., 1844. 

gm—With reference to the Order of the Government of 
India, No. 913 of 1842, dated 14th December, such portions 
of the Glossary of Indian Terms, then and subsequently re¬ 
ceived in this Department, as have undergone consideration 
and amendment, are herewith returned to be laid before the 
Honorable the Lieut.-Governor. 

2. —The Sudder Board have great satisfaction in forwarding 
to the Government, for submission to the Honorable the Court 
of Directors, the accompanying Supplemental Glossary, prepared 
in accordance with the expressed wishes of the Honorable Court 
by Mr. H. M. Elliot, the Secretary to the Sudder Board, N. W. 
Provinces. 

3. —The Board have perused this Supplemental Glossary with 
feelings of very great interest and satisfaction, and are per¬ 
suaded it will be found to contain, so far as the limits allow, 
nearly all, if not aU, the terms of known acceptation in the 
North Western Provinces, relating to the Revenue and Agri¬ 
cultural concerns of the countrywhich, together with the 
very excellent commentary on the various tribes coming within 
the assigned limits, cannot but be regarded as a highly valuable 
addition to the original Glossary. 

4. Adverting to the great ability and research which have 
been displaced in the performance of so considerable a portion of 
the work, the Board beg to express an earnest request that Mr. 
Elliot may receive such notice from the Government and the 
Honorable the Court of Directors as wiU encourage him to 
brrng the work to an early completion. 

We have the honor to be, etc., 

(Signed) T. J. Turner, 

H. S. Boulderson. 


Bddd«b Boaad or Rbvbnub, N.W.P. 
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Extract G. 0., No. 450, dated 117A May, 1844, in reply to a 
letter from the Sudder Board of Revenue, N.W.P., No. 
75a., dated 9th February, 1844. 

The Lieut.-Govemor [Mr. Thomason] has perused this inter¬ 
esting Volume with much gratification, and is very desirous 
that the curious matter it contains should not be exposed to 
the risk of loss from the existence of a single copy, or to 
perversion from the ignorance of transcribers. His Honor, 
therefore, requests the Board will take measures for having it 
printed at once under the immediate eye of their Secretary. 



SUPPLEMENTAL GLOSSARY 

OP TERMS USED D* THE 

NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 

PART I. 

CASTES AND THEIR SUB-DIVISIONS. 


[Under this head I have included all those articles of the ori¬ 
ginal work which described any of the castes or sub-divisions 
of castes in the North Western Provinces, together with such 
additional notices of my own as seemed necessary to complete 
the subject. It will be understood that only those castes are 
mentioned which are found in these Provinces, and in the 
case of castes which live partly in and partly out of the North 
West, the original articles only refer to that portion which 
resides in the N. W. P. Those articles which I have added 
include some of the castes in Behar.—B.] 


Agarwala, V\jJ\ 

A large sub-division of the merchant caste, comprising some 
of the wealthiest men in India. They derive their name from 
Agroha, on the borders of Hari&na, which was the original seat 
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of the tribe, and from which they emigrated to all parts of 

India, after the capture of that place by Shah4bu’ddin Ghori.— 
See Gog4 Pir. 

Agastwar, j\y*Z\ 

Is the name of a small clan of Rajputs in Haveli Benares. 

The origin of this tribe, as given in the printed Glossary, 
cannot be correct; for Kup (properly Gop) signifies merely the 
occupation of a herdsman.—Wilson’s Sanskrit Diet., p. 299, 
2nd Ed. Manu (X. 15) says that they are descended from a 
Brahman by an Ambastha woman, i.c. one of the Baid, or Phy¬ 
sician tribe. In the Brahma Purina it is said that they are 
descended from a Kshatriya father and a woman of the Vaisya 
caste; but on the question of the descent of the different tribes, 
the sacred books, as in many other matters, differ very much 
from each other, and none are to be implicitly trusted. 

This pastoral tribe of the Yadubansi stock was formerly of 
much greater consideration in India than it is at present. In 
the “Ramayana” and “Mah4bh4rat” the Abhiras in the West 
are spoken of; and in the Puranic Geography the country on 
the Western coast of India, from the Tapti to Devagarh, is called 
Abhira, or the region of Cowherds. When the EAttis arrived 
in Guzerat, in the eighth century, they found the greater part 
of the country in possession of the Ahirs. The name of Asir- 
garh, which Ferishta and the “ Khaz4na Amira” say is derived 
from Asa Ahir, shows that the tribe was of some importance 
in the Dekkan also, and there is no doubt that we have trace 
of the name in the Abiria of Ptolemy, which he places above 

• References on this subject are : J.R.A.S. xiii. 141. J.A.S.B. ix. 478, 484, 756, 
885. Bombay L. T. i. 287. Lassen, Alterthumsk. i. 539. J.R.A.S. i. 248. Tod’s 
Western India, pp. 358, 421. E. add. 
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Patalene. Ahirs were also at one time Rajas of Nepal at the 
beginning of our era, and they are perhaps connected with the 
Pdla, or shepherd, dynasty, which ruled in Bengal from the 
ninth to the latter part of the eleventh century, and which, if 
we may put trust in monumental inscriptions, were for some 
time the universal monarchs of India.—(As. Researches, \ ol. 
ix., p. 438.) 

In the North "Western Provinces Ahirs are scattered over 
various Parganahs. We find them in great numbers in the 
southern parts of the Dehli territory, from Rewdn, on the 
borders of Mewdt, to the Bikanir frontier, in a tract of country 
known under the name of Bighoto, q.v. A dense population 
of Ahirs (Tiklewala) will also be found in a line extending 
from the Kdla Nadi in the neighbourhood of Marehrab, to near 
Bibameyu on the Jumna (see Atdbu) ; and from Salempur 
Majhauli in Gorakhpur to Singrauli in Mirzapur. Indeed, the 
Parganah of Ahrorah in the latter district, though now with¬ 
out Ahir Zamindars, derives its name from them, being called 
Ahirwara in ancient records. The only districts which in the 
“Ain Akbari” are said to have Ahir Zaminddrs are Nagina 
and Sirdhdna. 

The Ahirs of these Provinces all trace their origin to Mathurd, 
or places a little to the West of it. There appear to be three 
grand divisions amongst them:—the Nandbans, the Jadubans, 
and Gwdlbans (see Gwal)—which acknowledge no connexion, 
except that of being all Ahirs. Those of the Central Dodb 
usually style themselves Nandbans; those to the West of the 
Jumna and the Upper Dodb, Jadubans; and those in the Lower 
Dodb and Benares, Gwdlbans. The latter seem to have no sub¬ 
divisions, or Gots. The principal Gots of the Nandbans are, 
Samarphalld, Kishnaut, Bhagtd, Bilehnia, Diswar, Nagowa, 
Kanaudha, Diinr, Rdwat, Tengurea, Kor,* Kamaria, Barausia, 

• Kor or Kur arc held to be inferior to the rest of the caste.—See Rcc. N. W. P. 
iv. 137. E. add. 
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Mujw&r, Dahima, Nirb&n, Kharkari, Dirhor, Sitolia, Jar war ia, 
Barothi, Gouda and Ph&tak; amounting in all to eighty-four. 
In Bighoto, besides many of these, there are the Molak, Sdntoria, 
Khosia, Khallia, Loniwal, Aphariya or Aphiriya, Maild, Mhaild, 
Kdioro, Sesotia, Gandw&l, Gird, Bhdmsard, Jdnjaria, Kdnkaurid, 
and Niganid; amounting in all to sixty-four. Many of the two 
last-named clans have been converted to the Mahometan faith, 
and are known as Rdngars.* The two villages whence they 

• This term is more strictly confined to Rajpfits who have been converted to 
Mahometanism; but there are several traets in Dehli, particularly in the district of 
Rohtak, where the term is indiscriminately applied to Rajpdts, whether Mahometan 
or Hindii. 

The origin of the term is very doubtful, and those who have attempted its etymology 
are by no means agreed among themselves. 

Tod (“Asiatic Journal,” Feb. 1838, p. 107) says, that “Rangri, or Rangra, is an 
epithet applied to all Rajpiit chieftains; from Ringa (in the dialects) signifying a 
field of battle.” 

The Enc. Metropol. (Art. “Dehli”) says, “ Rangars, \,t. turncoats, are Mahomedan 
renegadoes from the Hindu faith.” 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in a note to p. 443 of his “Life of Amfr Khan,” says, 
“ Rangras are the lower classes bordering on the "Western Desert. They are all 
thieves and robbere, and mostly Musulmans.” He does not attempt the origin of 
the name. 

Francklin, at p. 275 of his “ Memoirs of G. Thomas,” says, “ Rangurs are Ma¬ 
homedan Rajpdts,” and suggests, like the Enc. Metr., that the word implies coloured, 
or stained, or of mixed blood. 

Sir J. Malcolm (“ Central India,” ii. 123) says, “that all the Brahmans of Central 
India, except those who came from the Dekkan, are classed by the Mahratta con¬ 
querors as Rangri, or barbarous.” At vol. ii. p. 191, he says, “the language taught 
in Central India is a dialect of the Hindui, termed Rangri, which prevails from 
Bundelkhand to the Indus.” Again, at p. 304, he observes, “the Rajpdts say the 
word is derived from Ran , signifying battle, and Garh, a fort, an epithet asserted to 
have been given them by one of the Kings of Dehli expressive of their bravery, but 
the Mahrattas say, that the derivation is from Ran, a forest, and Gurri, a barbarian. ’ 

The probabilities are in favour of the Sanskrit TTH, ran > battle—so that Rangur 
would mean “a warrior.”—E. In the Marathi dictionary of Molcsworth it is said 
i* applied freely in abuse of persons or speech judged to be rude and 

uncouth/'—B. 
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derive their name are celebrated in local legends for turbulence 
and contumacy.* 

vnft yTfaro 3 t *r \ ^rr 

“ Thirty-five kos from Dehli is Kanhaur Nigana ; 
yfh&t they sow, they themselves eat, they do not give the 
grain to the ruler.” 

• 

Amongst these, the Khoro rank first; but their claim to 
superiority is denied by the Aphiriya, who have certainly in 
modern times attained the highest distinction. They all, in¬ 
cluding the Khoro, intermarry on terms of equality, avoiding, 
like all other Ahirs, only the four Gots nearest related. A 
man, for instance, cannot marry into his father’s, mother’s, 
paternal, or maternal grandmother’s Got; and no intermarriages 
take place between distant clans. Thus, those of the Do&b and 
Bighoto hold little or no personal intercourse, and each declares 
the other an inferior stock. 

Ahirs conform to the customs of Gujars and Jats in respect 
to the marriage of elder brothers’ widows, wherever they are 
much intermixed, as in the Dehli territory; but the Ahirs of 
the Central Do4b forswear all connexion with those tribes, 
which they consider of an inferior grade; but as each of these 
tribes, as well as the Ahar, g.v. f claims the superiority, it is not 
easy to settle their comparative rank, and the difficulty is in¬ 
creased, with regard to the latter, by the close similarity of 

• This is the account they themselves give of their origin, but as Khnhaur and 
Nig4nk are occupied by Powar Hangars, and Kan-V-auria can scarcely be derived 
from Kan-\-aur, I do not place much confidence in their assertion. Popular legends, 
however, are not easily disproved. 

t This ^ is not the sign of the instrumental, but a local mark of the dative which 
ia ^ed in several other dialects, as, for instance, in Nepalese, under the form ^ 
or for the same case.—B. 
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name. In the Dehli territory, the Ahirs eat, drink, and smoke, 
in common, not only with J&ts and Gujars, but also, under a 
few restrictions, with Rajputs.* In other places, Rajputs would 
indignantly repudiate all connection with Ahirs. 

Besides the families above-mentioned, names are also given 
according to the place of residence. Thus we have the Dhundari 
of Mewar; the Hari&niya of Hariana ; the Purbi, of the East¬ 
ward ; the Biijia, of Brij ; the Kohkohi of the Bind&chal Hills; 
and the Panjabi of Lahore. 

Aheriya, 

A fowler, a sportsman.—See Dh4nuk. 

Ahar, j&\ 

Ahars are found on the banks of the Ramganga, and in 
Sambhal, Rajpura, Asadpur, Ujhani, and Sahesw&n, and some 
other Parganahs in Rohilkhand, "West of that river. These 
tracts, indeed, are known familiarly under the name Aharat. 
They are also found in great numbers in Faizpur Badaria, and 
the country in the neighbourhood, between the Ganges and 
Budh GangA They have hukka pani (smoke and drink) in 
common with Jats and Gujars, but disclaim all connexion with 
Ahirs, whom they consider an inferior stock; and the Ahirs 
repay the compliment. Ahars say they are descended from 
Jadonbansi (Yadu) Rajputs; but Ahirs say that they them¬ 
selves are the real Jadonbansi, being descended in a direct line 
from Krishna, and that Ahars are descended from the cowherds 
in the service of that illustrious Avatar, and that the inferiority 


• In some of the eastern districts Brahmans will take milk, water, and even food 
from certain castes of Ahirs, such os the Baiswaria Gw&l&s. They explain this by 
saying that the GwJilJis are purified by attending on that sacred animal, the cow, but 
it is possible that the alleged origin of the Ahirs from a Brahman father may have 
something to with it.—B. 
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cf Ahars is fully proved by their eating fish and milking cows. 
From the slight difference in the pronunciation of the two 
names, it is very difficult to ascertain what are the distinctive 
features in the two tribes. They are almost universally con¬ 
founded by other classes, and very often disagree in the accounts 
of their own genealogies. Some of the most noted tribes of the 
Ahars in the N. West are Bhatti, Nagawat, Naugori, Rukar, 
Basian, Ora, Buki&in, Disw&r, Bhusi&in, and Birraria.—See 

Ahir. 

Aliya, UT wsfan 

A branch of the Turkia subdivision of Banj&ras—See Banj&ra. 


A tribe of Chauh&n Rajputs of the Bandhalgoti sub-division, 
of whom a few have settled in Salempur Majhauli, in the dis¬ 
trict of Gorakhpur. They came from Amethi in Oudh. 

Ansari, 

A tribe of Shaikhs who now are found chiefly in the Sah&ran- 
pur district, Kiratpur in Bijnor, aud the Benares province. 
They are represented by Abu *1 Fazl as being the proprietors of 
Sayyidpur Bhitri and Chan&r in Akbar’s time. 

They profess themselves to be descendants of the citizens of 
Medina, who gave the prophet an asylum against his enemies 
when he fled from Mecca; hence called Ans4ri aux¬ 

iliaries. They appear to have come to this country from Herat 
in the time of Firoz Shah.—See the “ Mir&t-i-Jah&n,” which 
was compiled from the papers of Mahomed Baka, an Ans&ri. 

Pocock (“ Specimen Hist. Arab.” p. 42) says, they are of the 
tribe of Azd and the family of Khazraj. Alkhazraj ; 

Yathrebi (.cil. Medinae) incolae qui jUl 1 al Ansar, Ansari/, 


Amethiya, 
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scilicet Mahommedise profugi adjutores, dicti ”—deriving hid 
information from Abulfeda.—See p. 473 of White’s edition. 

It 6eeras, however, more usual among Oriental writers of 
early Mahometan history to call the inhabitants of Medina 
generally, Ans&ri.* 

Aolaniya, Li^T 

A tribe of J&ts holding about forty villages in Pdm'pat 
B&ngar, so called from the name of their village in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. They are in reality Gatw&ras. Though they are 
Hindus, they claim the title of Malik, which they say was 
bestowed upon them by some king as a token of their su¬ 
periority to their brethren. 

Aphariyd, 

See Ahir, of which tribe they form a sub-division. 

Audi, or u^y*> ^11 ^<0 or 

A tribe of J4ts, proprietors of about twenty villages in P&nipat 
B&ngar, and twenty in Sonipat B&ngar. They are called in¬ 
discriminately Audi and Hudi, with perhaps a leaning in favor 
of the latter pronunciation. 

Awasthi, 

One of the sub-divisions of Kanaujiyd Brahmans, q.v. 
Bachhal, 

A tribe of Rajputs of the Sombansi stock. We find them in 

• Dabistan, i. 20, iii. 27. The question is not an Indian one. 
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Jaltti of Aligarh; Kot S41b4han, TTjh4ni, and Nidhpur of 
Badaon; Sah4r and Aring of Mathur4 ; and in Tilhar and Shah- 
jah4npur. They are recorded in the “Ain Akbari” as being the 
Zaminddrs of Farida and of K4nt Gola, the old name of Shah- 
jah4npur; and the fact is interesting, as showing the changes 
of possession which have occurred in this tract within a short 
space of time. The B4chhal Rajputs are said to have suc¬ 
ceeded the Goelas or Gujars. They were in turn succeeded by 
Katherya Rajputs, who themselves have been of late years suc¬ 
ceeded by the Gaur Rajputs, whom they called in as allies to 
aid them against the encroachments of the Rohillas. 


Bagn, 

A tribe inhabiting the B4gar country, a tract between the 
South-western border of Hari4na and the Ghara, who appear at 
one time to have been of great consideration, as we find a B4gri 
R4o mentioned by Chand Bard4i as accompanying Pirthi R4j4. 
They seem to have been originally Rajputs, but, are now held 
to be an inferior tribe, and are usually denominated J4ts. Tod 
considers the B4gris to be one of the aboriginal races of India, 
but he does not mention which B4gris ; and the term is so ex¬ 
tensively applied, that any reference to them, without men¬ 
tioning their locality, is very indefinite. There is an extensive 
clan of Bagri Brahmans, and the name enters into the sub¬ 
divisions of several other castes.—(See J4don.) 

Bagar is also the name of a large tract of country in Malwa,* 


• “Among the tribes Bettled in Central India, who are professed robbers and 
thieves, the two principal are Baugries and Moghics, both HindGs of the lowest caste. 
They came originally from the ‘Western parts of India, chiefly from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Chittore. The Moghies can hardly be said to have passed the Chumbul, but 
the Baugries have settled in the Eastern parts of Malwa in considerable numbers.”— 
Malcolm’s “Central India,” II. p. 182. 

Probably Bhgris and Mngahyas.—B. “A range of rocky hills intersects nearly the 
whole of Shekhawati in a N. E. direction and close upon its E. frontier. The country 
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the inhabitants of which are called Bagri; but in the North 
"Western Provinces we rarely hear the word used except as 
applicable to the Bdgri Jats of Hissar and Bhatti&na. 

Bajpai, WMll 

See Kanaujia Brahman, of which tribe they are a sub-division. 
They are also called in Behar.—B. 


Balam, 




A large sub-division of the Jdts, q.v. 


Baland, 




A tribe which was formerly predominant in Agori Barhar 
and the Southern parts of Mirzapur, whence they were expelled 
by the Chandel Rajputs. They retired to Manwds, where they 
retain a principality in subordination to the Raja of Rewa. 
They are said still to remember with fondness their former pos¬ 
sessions in Agori Barhar, and declare they will not bind on 
their turbans till their restoration to their ancestral rights is 
accomplished. It is not easy to say when this expulsion took 
place, but the immigration of Chandels to these parts appears 
to have occurred after the capture of Mahoba, some time pre¬ 
vious to the defeat of Pirthi R&j4 by Shahdbu’ddin, towards the 
close of the 12th century. 

It is sometimes said that B&land is merely the name of a 
Raja of the Kharw&r tribe, but there seems more reason to sup¬ 
pose that it is the name of a distinct clan. 


on the E. side of these hills is called Dhundar (a name which was formerly applied to 
a large portion of Rajputana), while that to the West is called Bagar, which includes 
nearly the whole of Shekhawati, and is generally applicable to the sandy country 
where water is only procurable at a great depth.”—Boileau, MS. Journal. E. add, 
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Bandhalgotf, 

A tribe of Rajputs of Chauhan descent, occupying part of 
Bundelkhand and Binaudha (which see). There arc a few also 
in Haveli Ghazipur. The name is frequently pronounced like 

Badhilgoti and Banjhilgoti. 

Barah sadat, tubL sJj ^T^TfT 

A powerful tribe of Sayyids in the Eastern part of the 
Muzaffarnagar district. They hold a great portion of Tar- 
ganahs Bhukarheri, Bhumd, J&nsath, Sambhalheri, Jauli, and 
the Eastern parts of Parganaha Muzaffarnagar and Khatauli. 
A few colonies of them are occasionally found elsewhere, as in 
Amroha of Moradabad, and Sikandra of Allahabad; but their 
stronghold is the Muzaffarnagar district. 

The origin of the name Barah is ascribed to various sources ; 
some say that, scandalized at the debaucheries of the Mina 
bazar of Dehli, which they considered unsuited to their sacred 
character, they obtained leave to reside outside ( bahir) of the 
town—others that it was the chief town of twelve ( barah) which 
belonged to the clan: the spelling is opposed to the former 
derivation.* 

There are four sub-divisions of the B&rah Sad&t; the Tihan- 
puri, whose chief town is J&nsath ; tho Chantraudi, whose 
chief town is Sambhalheri; the Kundalwal, whose chief town 
is Majhera; and the Jagneri, who claim Bidauli on the Jumna 
as their chief town. They assert that they have been located 
since the time of Mahmud of Ghazni; but this is evidently 
false. There appears reason, however, to believe, from the col- 

• I have always heard the derivation from 8j\j twelve (which is sometimes 
written but in E. add. it is mentioned that there is a place called Barhah. 

See article Budh Ganga in Part III. Sfidfit is the plural of Sayyid.—B. See 
Jehangir s Memoirs, p. 655, which is quoted by Barnes, Report on Bijnor, and con¬ 
firms the derivation from bdra, twelve.—E. add. 
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lateral evidence afforded by the interesting history of the 
Bilgram Sayyids, called the “ Junaidiyd,” that their occupation 
dates as far back as the time of Shamsu’ddin Altamsh. Besides 
these divisions, they have private marks of recognition, which 
they say have been very successful in excluding impostors from 
the tribe. Particular families have denominations, such as dog, 
ass, sweeper, etc., which are derived from the menial offices 
which it is said some of the Sayyids of this family performed 
for the Emperor Humayun, when reduced to extremities during 
his flight from Sher Shah. 

The improbability of men assuming such humiliating desig¬ 
nations without a good cause, gives some colour to the story; 
particularly when we learn the devotion of the Emperor’s at¬ 
tendants, which is so amusingly detailed by his right reverential 
Aftdbchi, Jauhar, in the “Tazkiratu ’1 vikayd.” 

The B&rah Sdddt must have obtained their highest stage of 
prosperity in the time of Farrukhsir; but we read in the Me¬ 
moirs of Jehdngir and in the Tdrikh-i-Baddoni that members 
of this family attained distinction not only in his court but in 
that of his father. Thus, the Sayyid Mahomed, mentioned in 
the article Bhadaurid, Sayyid Ahmed Khan, and Sayyid Hashim, 
were all men of distinction in Akber’s court. Jehangir par¬ 
ticularly mentions Sayyid Ali Asaf, as the son of the Sayyid 
Mahomed above-mentioned, “one of the great Amirs of his 
father’s court.” And in the Padshahndmah we find mentioned 
among the Mansabdars of Shahjahan’s time, Sayyid Khdn Jahdn, 
Bdrah, Mansabdar of 5000 : and Shuja’at Khan and Debi Khan, 
each of 4000. In Aurangzeb’s reign they were not less con¬ 


spicuous. 

Farrukhsir being indebted for his elevation to the assistance 
afforded by Husain Ali Khan, Governor of Behar, and Abdullah 
Khan, Governor of Allahabad, two brothers of the Barah stock, 


their influence continued unabated during his reign, as well as 


for-some time subsequent; and it is probable that to this period 
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must be ascribed the handsome and expensive structures, of 
which the ruins are now scattered over so extensive a tract ot 
country in the Upper Dodb, from Mawdna to Jauli. 

The Sayyids having gained themselves honor by the con¬ 
stancy with which they adhered to the Minister’s family during 
its decline, and the courage they displayed on the hard fought 
field of Hasanpur, where Abdullah Khan was defeated and 
slain. This adherence, however, proved their destruction. Full 
particulars will be found in the “ Sairu ’1 Mutakharin’ and the 
“Tarikh-i Muzaffari.” 

Bijheriya, 

There are a few of this clan of Rajputs in the district of 
Gorakhpur. 

Bais, ifa 

One of the thirty-six royal races of Rajputs, giving name to 
the province of Baiswdra, in Oudh, and not in the Dodb, as 
Colonel Tod (Rajasthan, i. 118) supposes. Baiswara lies between 
Cawnpore on the west, and the Sai river on the east; and 
between the Chudb rivulet on the south, and Dikhtan (the 
country of the Dikhit Rajputs) on the north. 

There are several Bais Rajputs in these provinces, but they are 
not found to the westward of Dubhai in Bulandshahr. To the 
east of that Parganah they are found in greater number than 
any other clan of Rajputs; particularly in Kot Salvdhan, 
Nidhpur and Saheswan of Buddon ; in Barwar of Mynpuri ; 
in Atrauli of Aligarh ; in Thattia, and Saurak of Farrukhabad ; 
in Dehli Jakhan of Etawah; in Jdjmau, Ghdtampur, Akbarpur 
and Sarh Salempur of Cawnpore; in Fattihpiir Haswa (Musul- 
man), Hatgdnw, Ekdalla, Ayiah Sdh, Muttaur (Musulman 
and Hindu), and Ghdzipur, of Futtihpur; in Kurra, Kewai, 
and Bara of Allahabad; in Banda, Jaldlpur, Chebu, Maudha! 
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Sumerapur, and Hamirpur, and many other Parganahs of 
Bundelkhand; in Sikandarpur, Mahul, Bilhabans, Deog&nw, 
and Chiryakot of Azimgarh; in Battanpur Bansi, Dhoriap&r, 
Hasanpur Magar, and Amorha of Gorakhpur; in Khanpur 
and Bahriabad of Ghdzipur; and in Singr&mau, Bari, Zafard- 
Md, and Karakat of Jaunpur. There are also several in the 
neighbourhood of Farrakhabad, especially in Paramnagar, whose 
turbulence has long been notorious; and who in a.d. 1391 and 
1392 created such disturbances, in concert with the Bahtors, 
that it was thought necessary to send out large bodies of imperial 
troops against them (Zi&u’ddin Barm). 

All the Bais in our provinces state that they came from 
Dundia Khera in Baiswara. Their accounts respecting the 
place, whence they emigrated to Dundia Khera, do not co¬ 
incide, but it is most usual for them to assert that they came 
from Mungi Paitun in the Dekkan. No other Bajput tribe is 
represented to have come from that quarter. They state them¬ 
selves to he of the same lineage as Salivdhana, and he also is 
reported in ancient histories to have emigrated from Mungi 
Paitun to the banks of the Nerbudda, whence he expelled the 
famous Vikramaditya.* 

The scale of the Bais in the rank of Bajputs may be judged 
by their intermarriages, as is the case with all the Bajput 
classes. The ordinary Bais of our provinces give their daughters 
in marriage, amongst others, to Sayngars, Bhadaurias, Chauli&ns, 
Kachwahas, Gautams, Parihars, Dikhits, and Gaharwars; and 
receive daughters in marriage from Bandphars, Jinwars, 
Khichars, Bagbansis, Baikwars, and the Karcholi Gahlotes. 
But the Tilokchandi Bais, who reside in Dundia Khera, and 
their near relations, such as those of Barwar, Dehli Jakhan, 

• Colonel Tod in one place calls Salivahana a Takshuk, and in another a Yadu 
Prince. lie is also of opinion that the Bais are a sub-division of the Suryavansi 
Rajputs, and gives them a place in his list of the royal tribes. MCingi Paitun is on 
the Godavery, and is probably the Pithiana of the Periplus. 
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und Kot Salbdhan, consider themselves far superior to all other 
Bais, and profess to give their daughters to none but the very 
highest tribes. There is reason to suppose that they practise female 
infanticide, at least in the Oudh territory. Those Tilokchandis, 
who reside in our provinces cannot make away so freely with 
their offspring, and have consequently consented more readily to 
intermarriages. Thus the Tilokchandis of Dumrahw, in Bhoj- 
pur, give their daughters in marriage to the Ilarihobans of 
Ballia, in Ghazipiir, and those of Deogahw give theirs to 
Rdjkumdrs. Besides the Tilokchandi, there are said to be no 
less than three hundred and sixty subdivisions of Bais Rajputs, 
the descendants of as many wives of Salivahana. Amongst the 
progeny of these “ queens of a day,” the most noted in our 
provinces are the Tilsdri, Chak Bais, Nandwak, Bhanawag, 
Bach, Parsaria, Patsaria, Bijhonia, Khatbais, Bhatkaria, and 
Chanamia or Gargbans; but it may be doubted if all these are 
really Bais. (See these Articles, as well as Binaudha and 
Gautam.) 

The Tilokchandi Bais of Dundia Khera are subdivided into 
four clans of Rao, Rdja, Naihathd, and Sainbasi. These all 
profess to derive their rights from the Gautum Raja of Argal. 

Bam'wal, 

One of the subdivisions of the Bhangi caste, q.v. 

Baresiri, 

A tribe of inferior Jadon Rajputs in Fattihabad, and Sham- 
sabad of Agra. 

Barkala, ^ 

An inferior clan of Rajputs, found in some of the 'Western 
and Central Parganahs of Bulandshahr. 
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Barothf, ^ 

A tribe of Abirs in the neighbourhood of Paindhat, in the 
Mainpuri district.—See Ahir. 

Basian, 

See Gaur Tagd and Ahir. 

Biluch, ^ 

A few Biluch Zamindars are to be found in the Parganahs of 
Hod&l, Bdghpat, and Jiwar. A large Biluch Jdgir in the 
Dehli territory has encouraged their resort to these parts. 


Beldar, 




A class of Hindus engaged in digging with a Bel, or mattock. 
They are said in the Puranas to be descended from a Tayur boat¬ 
man and a woman of the Ahir tribe ; but Belddrs are now rarely 
met with as a distinct caste, even if they ever were one, which 
may be doubted, as Beldar is a pure Persian word. 

The Belddrs now met with are composed mostly of different 
inferior tribes—Kdchhis, Kurmis, Chamdrs, and others, who 
follow the occupation of digging.* 


Bbal, 

A tribe of Rajputs, proprietors of part of Sikandarabad in 
Bulandshahr, and Hatras and Tappal in Aligarh. 


Bhala sultan, N* 

A tribe of Rajputs in Binaudha, q.v. and Gorakhpur. Both 
these tribes may be probably connected with the Balia, who are 

* Kols and Santh&ls, calling themselves dhdngart (which I believe is a Kol word 
meaning day-labourers), are now chiefly employed in road-making and the like.—B. 
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included in the Rajkula, and were the lords of Bhdl in Sau- 

"^TheBhal and Bhdla Sult&n are the same tribe, but the Bhdl 
by intermarriages with inferior stocks are not held in the same 
consideration as the Bh&la Sultan. 


Bhand, ^ 

Bahrupiya, VrJwJ 

The text of the Printed Glossary, under Bh&nd, requires 
modification. 

Bhdnds are a separate clan from the Bahrupiya, but are 
descended from them. Those also are called Bhands who with¬ 
out reference to caste follow the occupation of singing, dancing, 
and assuming disguises. The Bhoi Sutr says that Bahrupij us 
spring from the intercourse of a Mallah, or boatman, with a 
widow of the Gangaputr tribe. Their name is derived from 
the Sanskrit many, and appearance— i.e., multiform, 

assuming many disguises ; a mimic. 

It is an error to suppose that Bh&nd is written by mistake 
for Bh&t. The two are quite distinct, so much so that Bhands 
are frequently known by the name of Bhandela, which shows 
the distinction more plainly. Bhdnds are now all Musulmans. 
Bahrupiyas are many of them Musulmans, but the greater 
portion have adhered to their ancient faith. 


Bhat, 

Bhdt is said in the Glossary to be one of the illegitimate 
tribes springing from the intercourse of a man of the Bais and 
a woman of the Kshatriya caste; so also says Wilson, voce 
as well as the Vocabulary to Johnson’s “Selections from 

• They have a tradition that their name means “spear-king,” from bhdld , “a 
spear.” See “People of India," t.v. —B. 
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the Mah&bh&rat,” p. 207: but Bhats are usually considered to 
spring from the intercourse of a Kshatriya with a Brahman 
widow. Other authorities say that they were produced to amuse 
P&rvati, from the drops of sweat on Siva’s brow, but as they 
chose to sing his praises rather than her’s, they were expelled 
from heaven, and condemned to live a wandering life, as ter¬ 
restrial bards.—Sir John Malcolm, “Central India*” Yol. II., 
p. 132, says : “According to the fable of their origin, Mahadeva 
first created Bhats to attend his lion and bull; but the former 
killing the latter, every day gave him infinite vexation and 
trouble in creating new ones. He therefore formed the Charan 
equally devout as the Bh&t, but of bolder spirit, and gave him 
in charge these favorite animals. From that period no bull was 
ever destroyed by the lion.” 

A Bh&t is a gonealogist, a family bard. By some tribes, the 
Bh&t and J&ga are considered synonymous; but those who pre¬ 
tend to greater accuracy, distinguish them by calling the former 
Birmbh&t, or Badi, and the latter J&gabh&t. The former recite 
the deeds of ancestors at weddings and other festive occasions: 
the latter keep the family record, particularly of Rajputs, and 
are entitled by right of succession to retain the office ; whereas 
the Birmbh&ts are hired and paid for the particular occasion. 
J&gabh&ts pay visits to their constituents every two or three 
years, and receive the perquisites to which they are entitled. 
After recording all the births which have taken place since their 
last tour, they are remunerated with rupees, cattle, or clothes, 
according to the ability of the registering party. Those of the 
North Western Rajputs generally reside between the borders of 
Rajputana and the Dehli territory. Many also live at D&ranagar 
on the Ganges, and travel to the remote East in order to collect 
their fees. Whereas the Birmbh&ts are residents in towns and 

Kashas, and do not emigrate periodically. 

Both of these classes are held in the same dread for their 
exactions; which are satisfied by their constituents for fear of 
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being lampooned and paraded in effigy (Gudda) before the other 
members of the family. 

Several communities of Bhats exist in the North of Oudh, 
and a few are scattered over our provinces. There are, for 
instance, several villages belonging to Bhdts in Azimgarh, 
Gorakhpur, and Ghazipur. 

In Rolnlkhand, the occupation of Bhats, as bards, is fre¬ 
quently usurped by Gaur Brahmans. 

There are several sub-divisions among the Bhats of these 
Provinces, and an attempt is sometimes made, as with many 
other classes, to reduce them to the definito number of seven ; 
viz., Atsela, Mahapatr, Kailca, Mainpuriwala, Jangira, Bhatara 
and Dasaundhi. But there are several which are not included 
under these heads, as Chaurasi, Gajbliim, Chungele, Gujriwala, 
Sikatpurea, Nagauri, Barud, etc., which shews that the classi¬ 
fication into seven is not correct. 

Steel, in his “Summary of Indian Classes,” p. 108, divides 
Bhats into Bhdt Rajput, or Kavi, and Bhat Kunbi ; the former 
he says are in Hindustan, the latter in the Maratha country ; 
but the difference, if any, between them, refers perhaps more 
to the tribes they serve, than to any family distinction amongst 
themselves. 

Of Bhdts, several have been converted to the Muhammadan 
religion ; some aro said to have become Musulmans as early as 
the time of Shahabu’ddin Ghori, when they received the title 
of Rais. 

Besides their employment as genealogists, it is, or rather was, 
considered their special duty to learn the Puranas, for which, it 
is needless to say, they are now no longer conspicuous. (Padma 
Purana. See “ Journal of R. A. S.No. Y. 281.) 


Bhfhar, ^ ^ 

This is the name of a tribe which, according to local tradition, 
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appears to have been one of the aboriginal races of Rohilkhand 
and tbe Upper Dodb. They are said to have been expelled 
from Nirauli, Babjoi, and the neighbouring districts by tbe 
Badgujar Rajputs. In tbe Dodb they are more commonly called 
Bembar, and in parts of Rohilkhand, Bihar. There may have 
been some connection between them and tbe Bhars, q.v. 


Bhuksa, 





A tribe found inhabiting the forest under tbe bills from Pu- 
ranpur Sabna, on tbe Sarda, to Chandpur, on the Ganges. 

Bhuksas claim to be Powar Rajputs, and assert that their 
chief, Udyajit, was driven from bouse and home in a quarrel 
he bad with his brother Jagat Rdo, the Rdja of Dhdrdnagar, 
and came to dwell with a few dependants in Banbasd, a village 
in tbe Oudh territory. He had not been there long before bis 
aid was solicited by tbe Raja of Kamdon, whose territories 
required defence against the invasion of some neighbouring 
potentate. Success attended the efforts of the Powar, and the 
gratitude of tbe Raja induced him to offer bis defenders an 
asylum in bis territories. Upon this they are represented to 
have left Banbasa, and to have taken up their residence in their 
present abodes under tbe hills, chiefly on tbe lower edge of the 
Bhdbar, where the springs rise to the surface. A part of the 
tribe remained in attendance upon the Raja of Kamdon.* 


• It may be proper to remark that there may possibly have been some connection 
between the Powars and Bhuksas; for Chand, the Bard, records that Ram, the Powar, 
or Pramar, bestowed Kattair upon Kehar; which shows that this province must once 
have been included within the dominions of the Chakwa lord of Ujjayin. It may 
also be added that an Udyfijit, or Udy&dit, Pramar, son of Bhoj, was Raja of Dhfir in 
the first half of the eleventh century, as has been established by numerous inscrip¬ 
tions (Trans. R. A. S., Vol. I. 133), and that the Bhojpfir family of Shahabad claim 
a similar descent. They differ, however, in saying that Jagat Deo was the son , not 
the brother , of Udyfijft. Rana Deo, the brother of Jagat Deo, was the founder of 
the Bhojpdr family. 

This close identity in the relation of the origin of two such distant tribes, which 
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Bhuksas are considered bad cultivators, and rarely remain in 
the same spot above two years, for by that time they generally 
contrive to exhaust the soil they have had under tillage.—See 
“Printed Reports on Rohilkhand Canals,” p. 107. 

Of Bhuksas there are fifteen different Gots, or Clans—twelve 
superior, and three inferior. The superior are Badgujar, Ta&bri, 
Barhandi, Jalwar, Adhoi, Dugugia, Rathor, Negauria, Jal&l, 
Upadhya, Chauh&n and Dunwaria. The three inferior are the 
Dimar Rathor descended from a Teli (oil-presser); Dhangra 
from a hill-woman; and Goli from a woman of the barber caste. 
The names of these tribes indicate considerable intermixture 
with other classes, both Rajput and Brahman. 

Bhuksas are prohibited marrying in their own Gots, but 
may select any other Got they choose. Those who reside in 
Kilpuri and Sabna are said occasionally to intermarry with the 
Th&rus. 

The Bh&ts of the Bhuksas, who are descended from a follower 
of Udyajit, reside still at Banbas&, and pay occasional visits to 
their constituents. 

The Parohits of the Bhuksas are Kanaujiya Brahmans, who are 
also descended from one of the companions of Udyajit.* 


Bhumhar, 

A tribe of Hindus to be found in great numbers in Gorakh¬ 
pur, Azimgarh, and the province of Benares. The Maharaja 


could have had no communication with each other for centuries, is rather favorable 
to the claims of the Bhuksas, and leads us to suspect that their name may possibly 
have originally had some connection with that of their great progenitor Raja Bhoj. 

• A long and interesting article on the Bhuksas or Boksas will be found in the 
J. A. S. B. 1865, Part II. pp. 147-173, by Dr. J. L. Stewart. It is too long to 
quote here, but the whole description of the race tends to prove their aboriginal 
character. They are probably of the same class as the ThhrGs who occupy the Tarhi 
to the eastward of them as far as the Bhgmati River, and like them they are not 
affected by malaria.—B. 
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of Benares is of this caste. They call themselves sometimes 
Brahmans, sometimes Thakurs. They were originally Brahmans 
of the Sarwaria stock; but from having, as they say, received 
the Parganah of Kaswdr from Baja Bandr, and become addicted 
to agricultural pursuits and cultivators of land (ajj), they lost 
their rank as Brahmans, though they frequently receive marks 
of respect due only to that privileged class. Others say that 
when Parasurama destroyed all the Kshatriyas, he introduced 
Brahmans to occupy their place, and hence they became pro¬ 
prietors of land. 

We, perhaps, have some indications of the true origin of 
Bhuinhdr in the names Gargabhumi and Yatsabhumi, who are 
mentioned in the Harivansa, as Kshatriya Brahmans, descendants 
of Kasya princes (p. 123). Their name of Bhumi, and resi¬ 
dence at Kasi, are much in favour of this view; moreover, there 
are to this day Garga and Yatsa Gots, or Gotras, amongst the 
Sarwaria Brahmans; but Wilson seems disposed to give another 
meaning to the title (“ Yishnu Purana,” p. 410). 

Bhuinhdrs are congregated chiefly in Deogdnw of Azimgarh ; 
in Gorakhpur; in Doabeh, and Saidpur Bhitrl of Ghazipur; 
and in Majhdwar, Mehwdri, Sheopur, Narwan, Kol Asia, Dhus, 
and Kaswar of Benares; also in Majhowa, Simrdiiw and Mehsi 
of Champdran, in Bahdr. 

Besides the Garga, and Yatsa Gots, there are several sub¬ 
divisions of Bhuinhdrs, such as Sandel, Gautam (of which 
family is the Benares Maharaja), Dichhit, TTpadhya, Pande, 
Sankarwdr, Kinwdr. It will be observed that several of these 
are subdivisions of the Sarwaria Brahmans, and those whose 
origin is disguised by new names have all some title connecting 
them with the Sarwaria stock. Thus, the Sankarwar are Misr, 
the Don war, Tewdri; and so on. 

In their marriages they do not observe the same distinctions 
which are enforced among Sarwarias between the Gautam 
Garg, Sandel, and the inferior ranks; for all the Bhuinhdrs 
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iiitermarry on terms of equality. See Kanaujiya Brahmans and 
Sarwaria Brahmans. 

•j* To the above remarks of Sir II. Elliot, I add the follow¬ 
ing notice, derived from personal reminiscences of my residence 
in Champ&ran. This caste is widely spread all over Northern 
Behar, Benares, and Gorakhpur; and less frequent in Southern 
Behar. They call themselves Brahmans, but this statement is 
not admitted by other castes. The story mentioned in the text 
that they lost caste by taking to agriculture is incredible on the 
face of it, as there are many thousands of Brahmans in the same 
part of the country who are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
but without losing caste; 6ucli as Tiwaris, Upadhyas, Ojhas or 
Jh&s, and others. The popular account of their origin is that 
they are partly Rajputs and partly of other castes, and that on 
some occasion a king—who 6ome say was Janaka, others Ram, 
and others one or other of the old legendary heroes—being 
desirous of performing a sacrifice, part of which consisted in 
feeding a thousand Brahmans, was unable to find so many in all 
Mithili (Tirhut and Northern Behar). lie therefore privately, 
the day before the feast, distributed Brahman’s janeus, or sacri¬ 
ficial threads to all sorts of people of the inferior castes, and the 
next day had them assembled and fed together with the few 
Brahmans who were present. From that day they ranked as an 
inferior caste of Brahmans, and were called Bhuinhars because 
they were the ordinary “ people of the land ” i.c. land, 
and t.e. TT*TT person). The Maharaja of Bettiah, in 

Champaran, is of this caste, as are also the Raja of Sheohar, the 
Rajkum&r B&bu of Madhoban, and several minor zamindars in 
the same distict. They are connected by marriage with the 
Maharaja of Benares, and with many other influential land¬ 
holders in Sdran and Gorakhpur. They do not have “ hukka 
pani” (drinking and smoking) with Brahmans, and only under 
some restrictions with Rajputs. Thus, a Rajput may eat rice 
with them only when it is without condiments ; he may not eat 
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bread; and he may drink water only from an earthen vessel, 
not from a brass lotah. Similarly, when he eats with them, his 
food must be placed on a dish made of leaves, and not on the 
usual brass th&li. The meaning of these apparently trifling 
distinctions is that the Rajput, on an emergency, may eat hastily 
prepared food with them, but nothing that implies a long 
preparation or deliberate intention. 

Bhuinhdrs are also called B&bhan or 4igM> by which 
the people say is meant a sham Brahman; just a§ in some 
districts an inferior Rajput is called a R&ut, the corruption 
of the name betokening the corruption of the caste. 

As to the locale of the sacrifice above-mentioned, there is 
some doubt. We have the same or a similar story told about 
the Sarwaria Brahmans,* whose habitat is Gorakhpur, adjoining 
the Bhuinhdr. It is well known that all Northern Gorakhpur 
and Champ&ran were till recent times a dense forest, only broken 
by such sparse settlements of the Aryans as Simr&nw and 
Janakpur. Two Bhuinhdr brothers are reported to have immi¬ 
grated into Champ&ran from across the Gandak, and to have 
founded the families of Bettiah and Sheohar, about two cen¬ 
turies ago. This would lead us to place the scene of the legend 
in the Do&b between the Gandak and Sarj u (Gogra) were it not 
for the presence of a Bhuinhar prince at Benares. It is useless, 
however, to speculate on the original seats and subsequent 
migrations of the more obscure castes in the present state of 
our knowledge. The heroes who have died sine vate sacro are so 
numerous in India, and the people are as a rule so careless of the 
past of their race, that it may be reasonably doubted whether 
we shall ever be able to pick up the lost and broken threads of 
Hindu history. 

Bhuinhars do not marry with Brahmans, nor, I believe, with 
Rajputs. They are a fine manly race, with the delicate Aryan 


• See Kanaujiya. 
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tjpe of feature in full perfection. Their character is bold and 
overbearing, and decidedly inclined to be turbulent.—B. 

Bhrigubansi, 

A tribe of Rajputs.—See Barhaulia. 

Bhadauriya, 

A branch of the Chauh&n Rajputs ; but tho Chauhans are 
disposed to deny this relationship, now that from motives of 
convenience the two tribes have begun to intermarry. 

They are divided into the six Clans of Athbhaiya, Kulhaiyd, 
Mainu, Tasseli, Chandarsenici, and R&ut. 

We find Bhadaurias in Mehrabad of Shahjahdnpur, J&nibr&st 
of Etawah, in a few Parganahs of Cawnpore, and in the Saugor 
Territory, to which they were invited by Akbar after his partial 
conquest of that province. They are in chief force in Bah 
Pan&hat of Agra, and the country to the south, which after 
them is called Bhadawar. Some say their name is derived from 
Badara between the Chambal and the Jumna; others, more 
correctly, from Bhadaura in the neighbourhood of Atair. 

The family of the Raja of Bhad&war aspire to a high an¬ 
tiquity,* but the entire absence of any notice of them in Chand’s 
description of the attack of Pirthi Raja on Kanauj, in which 
he takes occasion to mention all the tribes that joined either 
party, and in the annals of the early Musulman Empire, dis¬ 
credits their claim. Yet on the grounds of this antiquity of 
lineage, as well as of their fidelity to the British Government 
(which was otherwise most amply rewarded by a Sayer com- 

• We are led to infer, from a passage in Tod's “Rajasthan" (ii. 44, 45), that the 
Bhadaurias were established on the Chambal by Manika Raf, Prince of Ajmir, or, at 
least, shortly after his reign. Now, as he flourished towards the close of the seventh 
century, the Bhadauri'os must have preceded the Chauhdns of the Doib, if reliance 
is to be placed on his statement. 
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pensation of 24,000 Rupees per annum), a rent-free grant of 
thirty villages has been bestowed upon the adopted heir of 
the family. Amongst other pretensions advanced, it was stated 
that the Bhadauria, Harchal Deo, joined Timur’s standard, and 
received Rdpri and Chandwdr as a reward for his allegiance. 
Now, it is evident from the accounts in the “ Zafar-ndma,” 
“Habibu’s sair,” “Rauzatu’s safd,” and “Matla’u’s Sa’din,” which 
all treat in great detail of Timur’s invasion, that no Hindu chief 
united himself with that conqueror; and even if he had, the 
tyrant, during his rapid course in Upper India, could have 
bestowed no fief that was worth acceptance; and much less 
would his bigotry have suffered him to bestow it on an infidel. 
It also appears that he never advanced fifty miles to the south 
of Dehli,* and therefore could not have conquered the Raja of 
Rdpri and Chandwdr. Moreover, what serves entirely to disprove 
this alleged gift is, that it is expressly stated in the “ Tawarikh-i 
Mubarik Shahi,” that Timur had scarcely turned his back on 
India, when Sayyid Khizr Khan sent his Wazir to levy the 
revenue of Chandwdr, “ which had been due for some years , and 
recovered Jalesar out of the hands of the Rajputs of Chand¬ 
wdr;” so that the Chandwdr family, instead of losing, must 
have increased their possessions during the troubles succeeding 
Timur’s invasion. 

Again, it is said that in the reign of the Emperor Akbar, the 
holder of the Raj, Rajju Rdut, distinguished himself by slaying 
Hetd, a Meo freebooter, who resided at Hatkdnt,f a fastness in 

• It may be as well to observe here, that the “ Rauzatu-s safe, and ‘ ‘ Tabalfet-i 
Akharl” state that Amir Jahhn Shah was sent with other distinguished commanders 
to sweep the country on all sides (c—of Dehli; whereas Ferishta and the 
“ Matla'u’s sa’din” say “the country south (tof Dehli.” michcver reading 
we assume to be con-ect, it is evident that if these foraging parties had reached even 
as far as Mathura, that important seat of idolatry would not have escaped the notice 
of these annalists. 

t The first direct mention we have of their stronghold Hatkhnt is in the “Makhzan 
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the ravines of the Chambal; but the contemporary author of 
the “ Akbar-n&ma” confutes the assertion, as he states that, in 
the third year of the reign, the estate of Hatkdnt was given in 
Jagir to Udham Khan, for the purpose of suppressing “the 
Bhadaurid Zammd&rs of that place, who had long been famous 
for their turbulent opposition to the imperial authorities 


j\ a/T us-olsJl^J A&7 JUp-1 
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Afgh&nibut in that they receive anything but honorable mention. It is said of 
Sikandar Lodi in 915 h. : 

j\ \j Jls* Jjl aJpb j J-ay J 

) mjL, JJb \j UrT Jj^ j J*1 
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“ And in the year 915, haring arrived from Lahore, in the neighbourhood of Hatkhnt, 

haring purged that estate of robbers and freebooters, and having slain the rebels of 

those parts, and having established police-stations in various places, ho returned to 
his capital, Agra.” 

• The author has unfortunately omitted to mention the page or volume of the 
▼ork. I have made a long search through the voluminous “Akbar-nhma” in vain. 
A free translation of the passage is as follows:—“At this time Udham Khhn was 
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This account is confirmed in tlie second volume of tne 
“ Jah&ngir-ndma,” a work of which the first parts have been 
too much neglected. 

ST ^ r hT I&x* , 
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It appears, therefore, that the Bhadaurias, so far from per¬ 
forming any service to the Imperial Government, were them¬ 
selves the parties on whom punishment was inflicted. It is 


6ent with a force against Hatkhnt, which is a very strong place near the capital, held 
by zemindkrs of the Bhadauria clan, who are renowned for valour, and have always 
been in rebellion against the kings of India. Berhm Khhn, who was always sus¬ 
picious of Udham, in order both to get him away from court, and also to put down 
these rebels, gave him this estate and 6ent him off, thus killing two birds with one 
stone.”—B. 

• I have also been unable to identify this passage, which appears to he corrupt in 
some places:—“ About this time he sent Udham Kh&n Kokiltksh to sudue Hatk&nt, 
a very strong place near the’capital, and the Bhadauria clan reside there, who are 
celebrated for valour above all other zemind&rs; and with him he sent a number of 
celebrated leaders, as Bah&diir Kh&n and others. Udham Khkn, with his party, 
having chastised the Bhadaurias, the jagir of the estate was conferred on him.”—B. 
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nevertheless said that for this service (that is of expelling the 
Bhadaurias), the Bhadauria Raja received not only an assign¬ 
ment of the conquered land, but also a Mansab ot 7,000. Here 
again they are completely at fault, and disproved by the same 
author, who distinctly asserts, in the “ Ain-Akbari,” that no 
dignity above 5,000 was ever bestowed upon any but the King’s 
own sons. The higher and more extravagant Mansabs, which 
we read of in later periods, were not given during the reign of 
that monarch. They begun to be introduced by his son, who 
commenced the practice by bestowing a Mansab of 30,000 on 
his Queen, Nuijah&n. Whether a member of the Bhadauria 
fa mi ly ever attained in Akbar’s time the dignity even ot 500, 
which is claimed for him on the authority of the “Ain-Akbari,” 
may be doubted; for in several copies which have been con¬ 
sulted the name of the family is not given in tho Register of 
the Mansabd&rs of 500. 

In the reign of Akbar’s successor, the family does not appear 
to have been held in any higher consideration ; for in the 
memoirs of Jahangir, translated by Major Price, it is said, 
“ Among other objects which I accomplished about this period 
was the suppression of a tribe of robbers, called Fehndia, who 
had long infested the roads about Agra, and whom, getting into 
my power, I caused to be trampled to death by elephants.” In 
all the Persian MS. copies which have been examined, this 
strange word Fehndia is written Bhadauria ; and the fact tells 
much against the alleged respectability of the family. The 
words of the original are as follows : 

^ 

•• 

These instances have been adduced in order to shew that the 

high claims that have been put forward in favour of the family 

are somewhat unreasonable; and were, indeed, entirely needless, 

as its respectability for many years past has been unques¬ 
tionable. 
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It was from the time of Jahangir’s successor that they 
appear to have been held in consideration by the royal family 
of Dehli. 

In Shahjahan’s reign Kishn Singh Bhadauria is down as a 
Mansabddr of 1000.* 

In Muhammad Shah’s reign we find one of the family, Ani- 
rudh Singh, a Mansabdar of 6,000, and Faujdar of Lahdwar; 
and although the patentee had to pay the handsome price of 
fifteen lacs of rupees, it must be confessed the dignity was high 
for a Rajput of so small a principality. In the time of this 
Emperor, the personal virtues of Raja Gopal Singh, the father 
of Anirudh Singh, were also held in high consideration, as we 
may learn from the interesting correspondence of Naunidh Rai. 
The “Tdrikh-i Muzafiari” also says of Anirudh Singh, that 
Saadat Kh&n had such a regard for him that he used familiarly 
to call him his son; but it is evident, from the perusal of the 
many contemporary histories of that period, that the consequence 
of the Bhadaurias declined before the close of Muhammad Shah’s 
reign. We find the Raja’s Fort invested by the Marathas, his 
country plundered, and afterwards subjected to heavy contribu¬ 
tions, and one of his successors compelled to go into exile for 
several years to escape the ravages of the victorious J&ts, who 
had subdued the Bhadaurias and confiscated the Raj : and when 
at last Raja Bakht Singh was restored, he succeeded to but 
little of his former possessions, for in the words of the accurate 
Murtaza Kh&n, “times are now changed, and weakness has 
fallen on the Bhadauria; much of his territory has been retained 
by the neighbouring Rajas, and he is obliged to be content 
with but a small principality.” This was written about the 
year 1790 A.D.f 

• “In the 22nd year of Shahjahan Raja Badan Singh Bhadauria is down for 
1600, and his 6on, Raja Mahkn Singh, for 1000. Kishn Singh is entered as Jauhar.” 
E. add. 

t From inquiries made in 1846 by the Commissioner of Agra it appeared that 
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To sum up all, it may be said that the immediate cause of 
their aggrandizement is obscure, but is as likely to have been 
a pair of large eyes, as the capture of a fort (see Bhatula); 
that their political importance lasted no longer than for a few 
years at the beginning of the last century ; that their illustrious 
lineage even now invests them with consideration in the eyes of 
surrounding Rajas, who allow the Bhadauria to sit higher than 
themselves, who receive from him the investiture, or rather 
impress, of the Tilak, who confess that he alone can cover with 
grain the ling am at Batesar (the Rana of Gohad having tried 
twenty-one maunds in vain, while the Bhadauria accomplished 
it with seven)—and that though influential, they are not of that 
high importance which they would arrogate to themselves. It 
is to be feared, also, they are much addicted to infanticide; so 
that when we take all these circumstances into consideration, 
there seems reason to acknowledge that the indiscriminate 
bounty of the British Government might perhaps have been 
more worthily bestowed. 

Bhadariya, 

See Dakaut, of which tribe they are a sub-division. 

Bhagta, W7TT 

A tribe of Ahirs.—See Ahir. 

Bhangi, 

The name given to the low caste occupied in sweeping and 
other menial domestic services. The Purans say they are 
descended from a Sudra and a Brahman’s widow. They extend 

Raja Bakht Singh’s possession of Bah Pan&hat was only interrupted by the J&ts iu 
1768 a.d. (1176 p.s.), and recovered by the Raja from 1769 to 1784 (1177 to 1192 
p.s.), when he lost it again.—E. add. 
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throughout the whole of Hindustan, and are called indifferently 
Bhangi, Lalbegi, Khakrob, Halalkhor, and Mihtar.* Those 
who have remained, like their ancestors, Hindus, chiefly worship 
Lai Guru, which is the familiar name of the Rakshasa Arond- 
karat; and those who affect Musulman observances have con¬ 
verted this name into Lalbeg, and state that he was an imme¬ 
diate follower of the prophet. The names of some of their 
Gots are Baniwdl, Bilparwar, Tak, Gahlot, Kholi, Gdgrd, 
Sarohi, Chanddiid, Sirs&wal, and Siriydr. There are several 
besides these; but all the different Gots intermarry on terms of 
equality. 

Low as this tribe is in the scale of social life, they consider 
others engaged in the same occupation far lower than themselves, 
6uch as the Dhdnuks, Sekris, Rawats, and Helas. Bhangis, 
however, eat the leavings of all classes. Helas pride themselves 
on eating only those of Hindus. The claims put forward by 
these lower classes show how much more caste is a privilege 
than a degradation.—See Chuhra. 

Bhangis cannot in general be said to be of any particular 
religion, but they are, perhaps, more Musulman than Hindu. 

bury their dead 
L&lbeg, a fowl which has its throat cut after the Musulman 
fashion; and perform Tija after the death of relations, which 
is also a custom peculiar to Musulmans. They generally, 
nevertheless, profess to be Hindus, because their marriage, and a 
few other ceremonies conform chiefly to the Hindu modes.f 



; occasionally sacrifice, in the name of 


• Bhangi, probably, from their drunken habits, from bhang; Lklbegf, from their 
object of worship; Khakrob, from Persian khak, earth, and C—^ rob, 

sweeping; Ilalhlkhor, from Persian halal, lawful; and hh° r i eating, 

because everything is lawful to them as food; Mihtar, from Persian htar, 

prince, said to have been applied to them in derision.—B. 

f There is a Bhangfa caste in Chota Nagpur. J.B.A.S., vol. viii., p. 411. E. add. 
Tod. Eaj. ii. 624. 
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Bhanguriya, Vjfct 

A tribe of Tagas, which has a few villages in Siy4na, a 
parganah of Bulandshahr.—See Gaur Tag . 

Bhansara, lr* ***** 

A subdivision of the Ahir tribe, q.v. 


Bhanwag, 

A small class of Rajputs, of which we find a few in Man 
yahu of Jaunpur, and Sayyidpur Bhitri of Ghazipur. 


Bhar, j# ^ 

One of the aboriginal races of India, called also Rajbhar, 
Bharat, and Bharpatwa. Common tradition assigns to them 
the possession of the whole tract from Gorakhpur to Bundel- 
khand and Saugor, and the large Parganah of Bhadoi, in 
Benares (formerly Bhardai) is called after their name. Many 
old stone forts, embankments, and subterraneous caverns in 
Gorakhpur, Azimgarh, Jaunpur, Mirzapur, and Allahabad, 
which are ascribed to them, would seem to indicate no incon¬ 
siderable advance in civilization. 

The wild Bhils of Marwar are called Bhaunris (Irvine on 
Ajmir, p. 17). See also A.S. No. 145 of 1844), but I know 
not whether there is any connexion between them and the 
Bhars. The Bhoyas and Bhuttias of Agori and Singrauli, who 
are generally classed as Ahirs, may probably bear some relation 
to the Bhars, though no trace can now be had of their descent. 
The Cherus also, q.v. f are sometimes said to be a branch of the 
Bhars. 

Bhars are now occasionally found in the original seats of their 
occupation, filling the meanest offices: swine are especially 
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given over to their care ; and they have credit with the common 
people for being well acquainted with the depositaries of hidden 
treasure. 

On the hills to the eastward of Mirzapur, they retain a few 
principalities. Korar, Karaich, and Hur&ha are each held by 
Bhar Rajas, and the country between Bijaygarh and Chainpur 
is full of them. The famous fort of Bijaygarh, amongst many 
others, is attributed to them, being called a Bhar&vati fort.* 

It is strange that no trace of Bhars is to he found in the 
Puranas, unless we may consider that there is an obscure indi¬ 
cation of them in the “ Brahma Purana,” where it is said that 
among the descendants of Jayadhwaja are the Bharatas, who, it 
is added, “are not commonly specified from their great number;” t 
or they may, perhaps, be the Bhargas, of the “ Mahabharata,” 
subdued by Bhim Sen on his Eastern expedition. 

The Bhars consider themselves superior to R4jbhars, notwith¬ 
standing the prenomen of Raj ; but this claim to superiority is 
not conceded by the Raj bhars. They do not eat or drink with 
one another.—E. 

The whole of Azimgarh was formerly occupied by Bhars or 
Rajbhars, who were dispossessed by Rajputs of the Gautam clan, 
and are now swineherds, and possess no estates.—Records 
N.AV.P. iii. 133. They also held the Parganah of B4ra in 
Allahabad, but were there also dispossessed by Rajpfits of the 
Banaphar, Baghel, and other clans. They have left behind 
them several architectural works of great merit, as the ruins 
of a fort at Bhita, and a palace at Sheordjpur. They are said 
also to have held Khairagarh down to the dismemberment of 
the Kanauj kingdom.—Rec. N.W.P. iv. 401, 413.—B. 

* Bhnrwa is a parganah of Chota Nagpfir. See J.R.A.S., vol. viii. p. 409. There 
are also some Bhars near Simla, whose features have a Kol type-—E. add. 

f So also the “Ilarivansa” says of the Bharatas, I. p. 157. “They form an 
immense family whose numbers it is impossible to mention.” 
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Bharbhunja, 

In tho Glossary Bhadbhujd, and again Barbhunja; in which 
placo they arc said to bo the samo as Huhvai, which is not quite 
correct. The literal meaning of tho word is Grain-parcher, and 
denotes the general occupation of tho tribo. They are tradition¬ 
ally said to spring from tho intercourse of a Kuhar with a 
Suilra woman. They nro generally considered to bo divided 
into seven Kuris or clans, of which tho most famous appear to 
be tho Kanaujia, Sukhsena, and Utarrahd. They do not inter¬ 
marry. 

A class of Kayaths, particularly thoso of tho Mathur tribe, 
who follow this occupation, nro distinguished by the samo name, 
but havo no other connection with tho original Bharbhunjas. 
They can never bo got to enumerate tho names of tho seven 
clans with any uniformity; and it may thereforo bo doubted if 
that definite number of them exists. 


Bharpatwu, 

A subdivision of the Bliar tribe, q.t \—Seo also Gahnrwar. 


Bhartkul, 

Ono of tho subdivisions of Gaur Brahmans. 




^ HZ 


Tho namo of a Brahmanical tribe in Kariat Sikhar, and other 

parts of the Benares province. They derive their origin from 

a Marathi Brahman of tho namo of Mor Bhat, and a Sarwariu 
mother. 


Bhat Gaur, 

A subdivision 
seo next Article. 


hzhVt 

of tho Gaur Rajputs, q.v. 


Also of K&yaths ; 
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Bhatnagar, 

A large tribe of K&yaths, who derive their name from Bhatner. 
They are found in great numbers, almost conterminous with the 
Gaur Brahmans, from Sambhal and Moradabad to Agroha and 
Ajmir: but are also scattered over some of the Eastern pro¬ 
vinces, in which their establishment dates from the time of 
Ghy&su’d-din, in the middle of the 13th century. When the 
King’s son, N&siru’d-din Karr& Kh&n, was appointed to the 
Government of Bengal, he was accompanied by several Bhat- 
n&gar K&yaths, who were high in his favor. These men soon 
became much intermixed with the Gaur K&yaths, the old 
residents of that country, at which the old Bhatndgars 
were scandalized; insomuch, that when N&siru’d-dm returned, 
some years after, to Dehli, to dispute the succession with 
Kaikobad, and was for some time encamped at K&sna, the old 
Bhatn&gars refused to associate with them, and the heretics 
consequently became distinguished by the name of Gaura Bhat- 
n&gar or Bhatgaur. 

The BhatnSgars are not considered very pure Hindus, and 
are more addicted to drinking than other Kdyaths, but their 
official position has enabled them in some places to acquire 
considerable influence. They are the Kanungoes of Gwalior 
and of Mah&ban in Mathurd. 

The Gaura Bhatndgars are Kanungoes of Mariy&hu in Jaunpur, 
of Chapra and Mungir (Monghyr). To these Eastern divisions 
they appear to have been appointed by Nasiru’d-din. The 
females of these families are taken in marriage by the Western 
Bhatn&gars, but a reciprocal privilege is denied to the Gaur 
Bhatn&gars, as they are considered to have forfeited their claims 
to an tqual rank by their amalgamation with the Gaurs.—See 

Gaur Kayaths. 

The K&yaths in the N. W. P. are entered in the census 
351,463, diffused all over the province— B. 
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Bhattachaij, 

See Kanaujiy4 Brahman. 

Bhatti', Jig 

A Rajput tribe of Yadubansi descent, the rulers of Jaysalmer, 
giving name to the Bhatti territory between Hissar and the 
Garra. (See Bhattiana.) The once formidable Fort of Bhatner, 
perhaps, also derives its name from them, though a different 
origin is ascribed to it. The Bhattis ot those parts were, it is 
said in the “Survey Report,” converted to Mahomedanism in 
the time of Akbar, but the fact is not probable, as few con¬ 
versions took place in his reign. It is stated in the “ Annals 
of Rajasthan” (ii. 213, 260) that they were converted shortly 
after Timur’s invasion, and that on this occasion they changed 
their name from Bhatti to Bhatti. It does not appear, however, 
that there is any authority for this latter statement.* 

It was shortly after Timur left India, that a colony of Bhattis 
migrated from the neighbourhood of Bahawalpur, under their 
leader Bersi, and captured Bhatner from a Mahomedan chief, 
who had himself lately conquered it from the Jats. It is not 
improbable, however, that there were Bhattis even at that time 
already in the neighbourhood, though the annalists of Timur’s 
invasion mention the Jats only. The son of Bersi was, after 
his father’s death, compelled to sustain three several attacks of 
the Mahomedans, and on the third occasion was reduced to such 
straits as to be obliged to consent to conversion as the condition 
of retaining his conquest. The circumstantiality of the account 
invests it with some probability. 

A large clan of Bhatti Rajputs are said to have come to 

• In Bikaner'they are called Bh&ti. The conversion of their Raja to Islam was 
effected by Firoz Shah. Prinsep’s Tr. ii. 368. Tod, i. 85, 534 ; ii. 186, 211. The 
Hindh traders of Shikkrpdr, in Sindh, are Bh&ttias. E. add. 
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Bulandshahr under a Raja Kdnsal in the time of Pirthi Raj 4. 
A few of the descendants of the original stock are now in 
Tilbegampur, Dddrf, etc., but the greater part of them have by 
intermarriages become Gujars. The Bhattis are held to have 
had 360 villages, and the tract from Loni to Kasna was called 
after then Bhatner. There are a few also in Tigri and TJjhdri 
of Rohilkhand. 


Bijhoniya, Li fsreftfw 

A tribe of Rajputs in the Parganah of Ghisua, Zilla Jaunpur. 

Bilkhariya, 

A tribe of Rajputs of the Bachgoti Chauhdn stock. There 
are many of them in Dhuriapdr, a Parganah of Gorakhpur. 
They derive their name from Bilkhar, in Oudh. 


Badgujar, 




Os. 


One of the thirty-six royal races of Rajputs, descended, like 
their opponents the Kachhwdhas, from Rama, hut through Lava, 
the second* son. We find them in great numbers from Sambhal, 
Seondara, and Salempur in Rohilkhand to Atrauli and Koel, 
and even Jalesar in Mathurd. They are also in Shamsahad of 
Farrakhabad, Ayta of Mainpuri, and in Gorakhpur. Another 
clan, now entirely Musulman, is found to the Westward of 
Muzaffarnagar. 

Colonel Tod says that it was in Anupshahr that the Bad- 
gujars, on their expulsion by the Kachhwdhas from Rajor, found 
refuge; and that is still the chief town of the Badgujar family. 
But, as this expulsion occurred only in the time of the illus¬ 
trious Siwai Jay Singh, in the beginning of the last century, 
the chief of Rajor must have chosen for his residence a part of 


The elder eon {vide Tod, Rajasthhn, L 46, 117; ii. 364).—B. 
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the country which was already in occupation of his brethren; 
for Badgujars are mentioned, even in Akbar’s time, as the 
Zamindars of Khuija, Dhab4i, and Pahdssu. 

Their own assertion is that they came from Rajor, the capital 
of Deoti, in the Mdcheri country, under Raja Partab Singh, 
and first resided in Kheria, near Pitampur, and that the Raja, 
after marrying at Koel into a Rajput family of the Dor tribe, 
which at that time occupied the whole country between Koel 
and Bulandshahr, obtained favor in the sight of the Dors, and 
got authority to establish himself as far Eastward as he chose. 
Having, in consequence, exterminated the Mew4tis and Bhihars, 
who are represented to have been in previous occupation, he 
was so successful as to acquire the possession of sixteen hundred 
villages, eight hundred on the East, and eight hundred on the 
"West of the Ganges. At the time of his death, Chaundera, 
near Pahdssu, was reckoned the chief possession of the Bad¬ 
gujars, and one of the descendants of Partdb Singh, Raja 
Salibahan, whose residence was at Chaundera, gave his own 
name to a Parganah which comprised the present divisions of 
Pitampur, Pah&su, and Birauli. 

Raja Partdb Singh left two sons, J4tu and R4nu. J4tu took 
up his abode in Katehr, or Rohilkhand, and R4nu remained as 
chieftain of Chaundera. 

The antiquity of the Katehr Badgujars may be surmised from 
a passage in the Rathor Genealogies, “ Bharat, the eleventh 
grandson of Nayan P41, the Rathor, at the age of sixty-one, 
conquered Keneksir, under the Northern Hills , from Rudrasen of 
the Badgujar tribe.” Nayan P41 is supposed to have lived in the 
fifth century. Though there appears no occasion for ascribing to 
his reign so early a date, he must, at any rate, have long pre¬ 
ceded the final Mahomedan conquest of Kanauj. 

While the Katehr Badgujars and the Anupshahr family have 
preserved their ancient faith, nearly all the Do4b tribes, which 
preceded the expulsion of their chief from Rajor, have turned 
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Mahomedans; and the early opponents of the British in F.a- 
monah and Pandrawal were Badgujars of that persuasion. 
They still, however, appear proud of their Rajput lineage, for 
they assume the appellation of Th&kur. Thus we hear the 
strange combinations of Thakur Akbar Ali KMn, and Th&kur 
Marddn Ali Kh4n.* 

At their marriage they paint on their doors, and worship the 
image of a Kah4ri or female bearer, under whose instructions 
they executed a stratagem by which they exterminated the 
Mew4tas who had been engaged in a drunken revel during the 
Holi. Some of the Musulman families have of late discon¬ 
tinued this custom. 

The Badgujars to the west of Muzaffaraagar were all con¬ 
verted to the Mahomedan faith in the time of A14-ud din 
Khilji, hut they still retain most of their old Hindu customs. 
A stricter conformity to the Musulman tenets was endeavoured 
to be introduced by some reformers, and all Hindu observances 
were sedulously proscribed by them ; hut when it was found, as 
they themselves assert, that all their children became blind and 
maimed, in consequence of their apostacy, they were induced to 
revert to their ancestral customs, and still adhere to them with 
so much pertinacity, that it is almost doubtful which faith pre¬ 
vails most. 

The Muzaffaraagar Badgujars state that they came from 

* The converted Rajptits of Northern Behfir are similarly called TTmlcur&i, which 
title they affix to their name, as 'Infiyat 'Ali Thakur&i. In Eastern Behfar we find 
a 6till more singular combination of names, the converts to Muhammadanism retaining 
Hindd names with the prefix of Shaikh ; as Shaikh Ram Chand, Shaikh Kishn Singh, 
and other eccentricities. In the parganahs of Dhaphar and Nfithpdr, of Purfimyfi 
(Pumeah), is a tribe of Brahmans who use the Pathfin title Khfin, which was given 
them by Sher Shah, I believe, or some other of the emperors of Delhi. The females 
of this tribe do not, however, take the title of Khfinum (which would be the p roper 
feminine of Khin), but call themselves, oddly enough, Khtmyfiln (<3 *1 <41 \j> an 
almost unpronounceable title, which is evidently formed on the Hindi principle, as 
kuryrin, a huckster, bar ha in, a carpenter's wife, chamdin , a midwife, etc. B. 
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Dcbandesir near Dhain Dawdsa, south of the Alwar country, 
under one Kur&sen, whose ancestor, B&ba Megha, is still invoked 
when they make their offerings at the time of naming their 
children. They intermarry with the converted Pundir Rajputs 
of Sakraudi in Sahdranpur, and the R&o Badgujars in Farida- 
bad of Ballabhgarh, to the south of Dehli. They seem to know 
but little of their brethren who reside in the neighbourhood of 
Anupshahr. 

The place whence they emigrated may be easily traced, for 
Daw&sa, or Deosah, lies on the Banganga river, about thirty 
miles east of Jaypur, and Dh&in is about eight miles to the 
south of Deosah. Deosah is famous as being the first place 
belonging to the Badgujars, which was occupied by the Kachh- 
w&has after their emigration from Narwar in the middle of the 
tenth century. It is not improbable that the Kachhw&has may 
at this period have compelled the Badgujars to emigrate in 
search of other seats, and they in their turn may have wreaked 
their vengeance on the Kachhw&has of the Upper Dodb, and 
established their Chaurasi among the brethren of their distant 
foe. Certain it is, that tradition assigns a large tract of country 
in these parts to the Kachhw&has, before the Badgujars, J&ts, 
and Pathans obtained possession.—See Kachhw&ha. 

The Sikarw&l Rajputs state that they are a branch of the 

Badgujars; but they are separately entered among the thirty- 

six Royal Races in Tod’s list. It is to bo observed, however, 

that in some of the other lists which he has given (“ Annals of 

Rajasthan,” vol. i. p. 81), neither Badgujars nor Sikarw&ls are 
entered. 


Barmbhat, XZ 

See an account of this tribe under the article Bhdt. 

BlSen * fMN 

A powerful tribe of Rajputs in the eastern parts of these 
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provinces. To the westward they do not ex'cad beyond Rasu- 
14bad of Cawnpore. We find them in Kewai, Karari, Karra, 
Chail, BAra, KhayrAgarh, and Atharban, in the Allahabad 
district; Chibumau in Banda; Badlapur and MariAhu in Jaun- 
pur; Bhadoi, Pandra, and AthgAwAn in Benares; ShAdiAbAd, 
Pachhotar, Bahriabad, and Haveli in GhAzipur; Muhammad- 
abad Gohna, NizAmabad, Mahul, and BhadAnw of Azimgarh; 
and Chillopar, and Salempur Majhauli of Gorakhpur. In Oudh 
they have three hundred and sixty villages. 

The Bisen families to the north of the Gogra intermarry with 
the Sarnet, Surajbans and Kalhans Rajputs, and receive the 
daughters of Chandel, Bais, and inferior Chauhans. 

The acknowledged chief of the Bisen stock is the Raja of 
Salempur Majhauli. The founder of the political influence of 

whose ancestors had for many 
generations resided as devotees in the neighbourhood of NawA- 
pur, now known as Salempur Majhauli. Mewar Bhat, though 
himself a religious man, was not able to withstand the solicita¬ 
tions of ambition, and taking up arms after returning from a 
pilgrimage to Benares, acquired possession of the greater part 
of the country between the Ganges and the great Gandak. 

Mewar Bhat had four wives. By one, a Rajputni, he had 
issue Bisu Sen, the founder of the name of Bisen, and the 
ancestor of the Raja’s family. By a Bhuinhar he had Bagmar 
Sahi, the ancestor of the Kawari and Tamakhoi Rajas. By a 
Brahmini he had Nages, whose descendants hold a few villages 
in Salempur Majhauli. By a Kurmi he had the ancestor of 
those now resident in Ghosi of Azimgarh. 

The present incumbent of the Raj is said to be in the hundred 
and fifteenth generation from Mewar Bhat. 

Bishnavi, , fq 

A tribe of growing importance in Rehar, Sherkot, and some 
of the neighbouring parganahs of Rohilkhand. They are 


the family was Mewar Bhat, 
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found also in great numbers in Bikanir, Nagor, and Hissar ; and 
small communities of them are also found in the Upper Doab. 
They are not to be confounded with the ordinary Yishnavas, of 
whom Wilson has given us an account in the “ Asiatic Re¬ 
searches,” yet they do not appear a sect of modern origin, as 
they are mentioned in the “Ain Akbari ” as the Zamindars ol 
Islampur in Sirkar Badaiiw. The “ Tambihu’l jahilin * says 
that they derive their name from Bishnu, a Taga Brahman, a 
pupil of a Musulman Fakir, who appears to have been a free¬ 
thinker; and that hence arises their regard of Musulman ob¬ 
servances. They worship according to the Hindu ceremonial 
three times a day, and pray after the Musulman fashion five 
times a day. They keep twenty-eight holidays during the year, 
and observe the fast of Ramzan. They read both the Kuran 
and Hindu Pothis. They refrain from meat and intoxicating 
drinks, and intermarry. They generally call themselves Shaikhs, 
adding that title to a Hindu name, or adding sometimes a Hindu 
title to a Musulman name. Sometimes they bury, and some¬ 
times burn their dead. They consider themselves more Hindus 
than Musulmans; which gives the author of the above-men¬ 
tioned work the opportunity of remarking how strange it is 
that, notwithstanding most of the teachers of the dissenting 
sects have been Musulmans, as is the case with the Kabirpanthi, 
Parnami, Daudpanthi, S&dh, Kalalpanthi, and Bishnavi sects; 
yet they all call themselves Hindus. 

In Coleman’s “Mythology of the Hindus,” p. 310, there is a 

description of a sect of Bishnavis, called Dhamian, inhabiting 

Bundelkhand, but it is evident from the description given of 

their tenets that they are followers of the famous Pr&n Nath, 

who established a notorious influence over the mind of Raja 
Chattar S4L J 

Bolira ’ W 

A class of money-lenders frequently met with in the North 
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West Provinces, more especially in the Upper Do&b. A descrip¬ 
tion of those who have been converted to the Mahomedan 
faith is given in Vol. VII. of the “ Asiatic Researches,” and 
Malcolms “Central India,” II. 212. The printed glossary 
would seem to imply that there are in India none except those 
on the Western coast. 

The Bohr&s of these Provinces, either come from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jaypur, or are descendants of the original settlers 
from that quarter, and preserve some peculiarities of speech and 
dress by which they are readily known. An inferior class of 
Bohras is known under the name of Kaiy&ns and Rahtis. They 
lend money to agriculturists and others in a small way, gener¬ 
ally by tens, and for every ten rupees take a bond for twelve 
rupees, payable by instalments of one rupee per mensem, by 
which means they realize a large interest upon their money. 
The continually revolving nature of their dealings, and monthly 
visits to each of their debtors, have, with reference to the con¬ 
stant revolutions of the Rahat, or Persian wheel and buckets, 
procured them the designation of Rahtis. The derivation of 
the term Kaiydn is not so certain. 

The Bohr&s, who probably derive their designation from the 
word Beohar or trade, are monied men, and possessing credit 
elsewhere, have larger dealings, and with higher classes than 
the Rahtis have, but, like the latter, are generally eager to 
acquire possession of profitable estates; there is, however, this 
difference between the two, that the Rahtis lend, and will take 
in return, only money; whereas the Bohr&s are ready to receive 
every marketable article, including the produce of the soil as 
well as cattle, among which may be enumerated horses, camels, 
sheep, and goats, in payment of their debts.* 


• The “Borah” in Bombay ia a travelling pedlar, or, as we ray in Bengal, “box- 
wallah.” The Kaiyhns are generally Jains, or rather the Jains are called in Behar 
•by the name of Kaiyhn.—B. 
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Bunar, /■* ^ 

A predatory tribe on the frontier, between Bikanir and 
Bhiwalpur (See Report of Boundary Commission, dated 10th 

June, 1849, p. 26).—E. add. 


Bundela, 


A spurious- tribe of Rajputs, who give name to the province 
of Bundclkhand. They are descended from Guharwdr9 of 
Kantit and Khayr&garh, Various accounts aro given of the 
origin of the name. They themselves state that they are so 
called from the devotion to Binda (Vindhya) Basni, for which 
their ancestors were conspicuous. The “ Ksliatr Prakdsh” says, 
that Raja Pancham, one of their ancestors, determine to sacrifice 
his life in honor of Binda Basni Bhawdni, hut that she kindly 
interposed just after he had begun to inflict a wound on himself, 
and that the drop of blood bund) which fell from the 
wound on the earth became a Kunwar, or Prince, and hcnco his 
descendants aro called Bundcl&s. 


The wholo genealogy, however, of this work, which is the 
foundation of Colonel Pogson’s “ History of Bundclkhand,” is 

completely wrong, and this story has been made up to cover the 
disgrace of a humble origin. 


The intelligent author of tho “ Hadikatu’l-akdlim ” gives a 
much more probable origin of the name. Ho says that Ilardeo 
one of the Gaharwir family, came with a slave girl from KhayrS- 
garh, and took up his abode at Garh Karar, in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of Urcha. Ho was there invited to give his daughter in 
manage to the Raja of Urcha, which ho refused to do, as tho 
Raja was a Khangar. After much importunity ho consented 
on the condition that tho Raja and his family should come to 

-“*■ 
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His son was called Bundela, because he was the son of a slave 
girl (Bandi'j, some say the daughter of the Khangar Raja; and 
this name has been given to his descendants. 

The establishment of the Bundclas, to whatever it owes its 
origin, probably occurred about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, after the Chandels had been humiliated by the Chau- 
hans, and they in their turn had been compelled to yield 
to the supremacy of the Musulmans. The country around 
Kalinjar and Mahoba must then have been in so distracted a 
state, as to have invited the attack of the first chieftain who 
could muster a band of followers sufficiently strong to maintain 
their occupation.* 

Narsinghf Deo, one of the descendants of ITardeo, obtained 
the appellation of Dang, equivalent to a dacoit, and hence 
arose the name of Dangaya applied to Eastern Bundelkhand, 
particularly the part East of the Dassan, which was held by 
the descendants of Chattarsal; so that neither from the name 
of Bundela, nor that of Dangaya, does this stock derive any 
honor. The estimation in which it is held for fraud and 
chicanery may be learnt from the familiar proverb : 





That is, one native of Bundelkhand commits as much fraud 
as one hundred weighmen. 


• Franklin (Trans. R. A. S. Vol. I.) gives a later origin to the Btindelas. lie 
says that from the time of Mahmtfd to Timur anarchy prevailed in the country of 
Bundelkhand; and that about the time of Timur's invasion Dcwadri Bir from Gohar- 
bhani (evidently the country of the Gnhanvirs) established himself with his followers 
at Mao Mahoni (M&u on the Jumna), and thence by degrees the dominions of the 
Gaharw&rs extended to the Westward, till they included the whole of what is now 
called Bundelkhand. 

f More correctly Birsingh, according to E. add., but he seems in some doubt as to 
which is the correct name. Tod Rajasth. i. 117, mentions Bir Singh, but it is doubtful 
if this be the same man. The original name of Gahawhr, or, as Tod writes it, 
Gherwal, is 6till retained in the original seat of the family. Urcha and Dhattii arc 

their chief places.—B. 
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in British Bundelkhand there are few Bundelas, except in 
the Parganah of Panwari. 

Bauriya, 

A tribe of robbers in the district of Muzaffarnagar, said to 
number two thousand and upwards. These men were possessed 
of a perfect organization for thieving purposes, and carried on 
their trade all along the Grand Trunk road, and into the 
Panjab. They are also known as Bagris (q.v.) and Magahyas, 
and though attention has been chiefly drawn to them from 
their assembling in the Muzaffarnagar district, yet they are 
known to be spread all over the country from the Jhelum river 
to the Narbadda. They claim to be Rajputs from Chittor, and 
are mentioned, under the name of Bawari, by Tod (Raj ii 
318) among the degraded or apostate tribes, and as professional 
thieves. In the N.W.P., however, they seem to be neither 
Hindu nor Musulmans. This name is said to be derived from 
“Bdwar,” a snare; but I doubt this. They, like all other 
doubtful and low castes, say they have seven clans, to which 
they give grand names, as follows :—Powar, Soharki,* Dobas, 
Chauhan, Tuar, Dhandhara, and Gordhi. They add sometimes 
an eighth, called Chami. They admit a connection with the 
well-known bold, inveterately thievish, and dacoity-practising 
Badhaks of Bhojpur and Ghazipur, also with the Magurs and 
Bagoras of Gwalior. (See, for a full account of these men, Sel. 
from Rec. N.W.P. Vol. IV. pp. 109, 253.)—B. 


Bach, ^ ^ 

An inferior tribe of Rajputs in Mongra of Jaunpur. 


Bachgoti, 

A Rajput tribe, said to be descended from the Mainpuri 

• It is so written in the report from which I take the information, but is probably 
a misprint for the well-known Rajptit name of Solankhi. 
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Chauhans. The names of their progenitors were four brothers 
Guge, Gage, Gautam, and Rani. 

There are several Bachgotis on the borders of Jaunpur and 
Gorakhpur, and in the South Eastern part of Oudh, where the 
two most conspicuous chiefs of the tribe are the Raja of 
Kurwar and the Dewan of Hasanpur Bandhwa. The last, 
notwithstanding his being a Musulman, and hence called 
Khanzada, invests all the Rajas of Binaudha with the Tilak. 
The Sombansi chief of Araur, the Bisen of Rampur, the Kan- 
purya of Tiloi and Bandhalgoti of Amethi would not be con¬ 
sidered entitled to the privileges exercised by their ancestors 
without receiving it from his hands. The consequence of this 
family has, however, somewhat declined since the Dewan Roshan 
Ali Khan Khanzada was killed in action by Muhammad Kuli 
Khan, the nephew of Nawwab Safdar Jang. 

It may be proper to add, that most people deny the right of 
the Hasanpur Bandhwa family to the title of Dewan, which 
they say belongs only to the Bilkharia family; and in practice 
it is certainly usual to give the title to the latter. 

The Bachgoti are of old notorious for their turbulence. We 
read of it as early as the time of Sikandar Lodi and Sher 
Shah, in the “Tawarflth-i-Af&ghanaand again in Muhammad 
Kazim’s history of the reign of Alamgir From these histories, 
and from the “ Tabak&t-i-Akbari ” and “ Tdrikh-i-Badaoni,”* 

* There are two works called the “Tabak&t-i-Akbari,” and two works called the 
“Tkrikh-i-Bad&oni.” Of the former, only that by Nkzimu’d-din Ahmad Bakhshi has 
been quoted throughout these notes: and of the latter, that by Abdu’l K&dir bin Maluk 
Shah. He himself calls the work “ Muntakhabu't-Tawarikhhut this is the title 
of so very many works, that 1 have preferred “ T^rikh-i-Badhoni,’’ by which title the 
work is now more generally known in Hindustan. The other “ Thrfkh-i-Badaoni, con¬ 
tains “a valuable history of Hindustan by Abdu’l RazzakMaldkShah, of Samarkhand,” 
which I have never had an opportunity of seeing. This description of the work rests 
on the highly respectable authority of Dr. Lee (Preface to Ibn Batuta, p. xiii.): yet 
I cannot help thinking he may possibly have been mistaken; and what somewhat 
encourages the suspicion is, that the next work he quotes is the “ Matlau’s-Sa’din,” 
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wo learn also that the Khdnzddas must have been converted to 
Mahometanism before tho Mogul dynasty commenced, as we 
rend of Bachgotis with Musulman names before that period. 

Tho Bilkharias (q.v.) t Rajwars, and Ilajkumars are offshoot* 

of tho Bachgotis. 

Bari, 

A class of men who occupy themselves in making and 
lighting torches, and occasionally as barbers. They are said in 
Brahma and Padraa Pur&nns to be descended from a barber 
and femalo tobacconist. 

In tho Oudh service they havo acquired the reputation of 
being very excellent soldiers, and some of them have attained 
to tho dignity of Raja. 

Bhatkariya, 

Tho nnmo of a class of inferior Bais Rajputs resident in the 
district of Jnunpur.—See Bais. 

Baghel, 

Literally, tigers’ whelps, from a tiger.* 

Alxlu'l Razztik ibn IshWt, of Samarkand, which title is perfectly correct. As the 
names so closely resemble each other, and follow so closely, may we not suppose that 
llozzfik and Samarkand have been given to Dr. Lee's “Thrikh-i-Badbonl” by some 
oversight, and that it may really be tho same work which has been occasionally cited 
in this supplement—E. 

For further information about these works the reader should consult the valuable 
and learned articlo entitled “ Materials for the History of India,” by Major Nassau 
Lees, which has recently appeared in the J. R. A. 8., VoL III., p. 414. The 
“ Muntakhabu’t-Tawarikh” of Abdu’l -Rkdir has been published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, but I do not find anywhere any notice of the 
other “Tkrlkh-i-Badkoni mentioned by the author. The “Tabakht-i-Akbari” of 
Nizkm (not Nkxim) u'd-din is also noticed in Major Lees’ article, but b«m not yet 
been published.—B. 

• Tod (Raj. L 99) spells the word Bhagel, and says they are so called from their 

founder, Bhfcg Ro, which is, I think, the most probable story. See also Records 
N.W.P., i T . 413.—B. 


von. t 


4 
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A branch of the Solankhi tribe of Rajputs. They give name 
to the large principality of Baghelkhand, or Rewa, to the 
South of Allahabad, and were formerly rulers of Guzerat, where 
some chieftains of this family are still to be found. They ac¬ 
quired considerable influence during the time of Akbar, who 
in his youth was for a long time a companion of Raja Ram 
Baghel, and whose mother was indebted to him for protection 
during the troubles of Humayun. 

In our own provinces we find Baghels in Bundelkhand; 
Chibramau, Tima and Thattia of Farakhabad; (the Raja of 
Thattia is a Baghel) in Sarh Salempur of Cawnpore ; Barah and 
Arail of Allahabad; Bhadoi of the Benares Raja’s Domains; 
Salempur Majhauli of Gorakhpur ; and Sohagpur. 

The Baghel chief of Rewa, or Bhagel (for it appears to be 
written in both ways), is the descendant of the famous Sid, Rai 
Jay Singh, the ruler of Anhalwara Pattan from a.d. 1094 to 
1145. His Court was visited by the Nubian Geographer, Edrisi, 
who distinctly states that at the time of his visit the chief 
adhered to the tenets of Buddha. 

Bagsariyd, 

A small clan of Rajputs chiefly found in Kundurki and Sirsi 
of Moradabad. It is also the appellation of a clan of Kanaujia 
Brahmans, of which there are a few families in Gorakhpur. 

Baheriya, 

A clan of Rajputs in Ghjswa of Jaunpur and in Chanar. 

Bahli'm, p-lyj 

This tribe has a few villages in Dasna and Mirat. They are 
Shaikhs, but do not rank high in the scale of respectability. 
Some of the sub-divisions of Rohilkhand Banj&ras are called 
Bahlim, and evidently derive their name from this tribe. 
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Balesar, 



A sub-division of the Giijar tribe, q.v. 


Bamhaniya, 

A sub-division of the EAchhi tribe, q.v. 

Bamhangaur, j/u**. 

See Gaur Rajput. 

Bamteli, 

The name of a Rajput tribe which preceded the present 
Zamind&rs of the Eastern portion of parts of the Central Do&b. 
They still remain in the original seats of their occupation, but 
are not held in high consideration.—E. 

They appear to be found now only in Farakhabad and Cawn- 
pore, where their name is also pronounced Bhuinteld, which is 
probably more correct than the other.—B. 

Banafar, yb ^tt 1 ^ 

A tribe of Yadubansi Rajputs which is found in considerable 
numbers in the Southern parts of Oudh. There are some also 
in Kdrra of Allahabad; in Narwan, Ha veil, and Katehar of 
Benares; in Garra Mandla; and in Bundelkhand.* Their 
original seat is Mahoba, and they have acquired much celebrity 
from their clansmen, Ala and iTdal, whose desperate bravery in 
their contests with Pirthi Raja forms the subject of several 
well-known ballads, and gives title to one of the sections of 
Chand’s voluminous poem, t—See Chandel. 

• There ia a tract in Parganah Chandla called after them, Banaphari. 

JJ* U P mt ^ of Prithi Baja Rhsh, and is entitled 

^ “ 1116 fi 6 ht Ala and Udal at Mahobh.” It contains 308 
ante, about 3000 lines in all, and is consequently rather too long to quote.-B. 
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Banjara, Sj\aaj 

In addition to what is stated in the printed Glossary, it may 
be as well to mention that the word appears to be derived from 
the Sanskrit Banij a merchant, and not, as Shakspeare’s 

Dictionary tells us, from the Persian Biranjar rice 

carrier; the word being of higher antiquity than the Indian 
connection with Persia.* Thus we find mention of a cock fight 
in a Banjara camp in the story of ltamati in the “Dasa Kam&ra 
Charitra,” written by I)andi, a predecessor of Kalidasa, according 
to Colebrookc (“ Introd. to Hitopudesa”). It is to be confessed, 
however, that Wilson docs not assign an earlier origin to this 
compilation than the ninth century (“ Journ. It. A. S.” No. IX. 
p. 135). Nevertheless, independent of this testimony, Banjaras 
seem to be clearly indicated, even by Arrian, as constituting 
one of the classes of Indian society (Indie, xi.). We may there¬ 
fore rest assured that we arc not to look to Persia for the origin 
of the name. 

The Banj&ras of these provinces arc not always wandering 
merchants, but many arc denizens of the long tract of country 
under the Northern hills from Gorakhpur to Ilardw&r. Most 
of those who are Musulmans ascribe, like the Lodanahs of Cen¬ 
tral India, their origin to Multan, or its neighbourhood, and 
state that they were converted to Mahometanism by Shahab’ud- 
din Ghori ; but it is probable that, like the Multanis of the 
Deccan and the Lodanahs, they did not leave their native 
country till about the time of N&dir Shah’s invasion. The Hindu 
genealogical records usually consider Banj&ras to be Chdrans, 
or bards, who have chosen a wandering life, and disregarded 
the literary accomplishments which arc considered to be their 
birthright. Their origin, however, as the text says, is involved 
in great obscurity. 

• Thoy ore, however, frequently called Drinjaras in India: which gives some colour 
to the derivation from the Persian.—B. 
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Those of Central and Western India are doubtless usually 
Chdrans. The sacred character of their office inspires respect 
among the lawless, but superstitious, people with whom they 
hare to deal, and grain and merchandize under their charge are 

allowed to pass without question. 

The original stock of Banjdras mentioned above as living in 

the Northern forests have become much intermixed with other 

classes, and men of all tribes are constantly deserting their 

homes, and joining the Banjara fraternity. 

The mere names of their tribes are sufficient to show this. 
The Turkia Banjaras are divided into thirty-six tribes: Tumar, 
Chauh&n, Gahlot, Dilw&ri, Alwi, Kanothi, Burki, Durki, 
Shaikh, Nath&mir, Aghwdn, Badan, Chakiraha, Bahr&ri, Padar, 
Kanik, Ghari, Chandaul, Tell, Charkhi, Dhangaia, Dhanhikaia, 
Gaddi, Gotahni, Titar, Hindis, R4ha, Marauthia, Kh4khard, 
Kareya, Bahlim, Bhatti, Bandwari, Bargadda, Alia, and Khilji. 
These assert that they came originally from Multan, and left 
their newly chosen country of the Dekkan under a leader called 
Rustam Khan,* and first of all took up their abode at Badli 
T4ndajf near Moradabad, from which they have gradually 
spread to Bilaspur, Richha, and the neighbouring tracts. They 
are for the most part occupied as carriers. 

• They probably mean the famous Rustam Khan, who held the Government of 
Sambhal for some time during the reign of Shahjahhn. He was the founder of 
Moradabad, which he originally called Rustamnagar; but as that name gave offence 
to the Emperor, he called it after Prince Murad; to whom, however, he was subse¬ 
quently opposed in the famous action in the Chambal, in a.d. 1668, in which he lost 
his life. 

t Tfcn<Ja is a settlement or camp of Banjhras. There are many towns called 
Tamja in various parts of India, from their having once been depAts or encampments 
of some Banjkra patriarch. The large village called Tan da in Gujrht district in the 
Panjab, a few miles from the place where the Chenab river issues from the hills, is 
entirely inhabited by Labhnas, which is the Panjabi name for this tribe. The asser¬ 
tion in the text that La ban as are employed entirely in agriculture is very erroneous. 
I know many large gangs of them who spend their time entirely in carrying grain 
from mart to mart on bullocks.—B. 
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The Bayd Banjaras came from Bhatnir under a leader called 
Doalha. Of them there are eleven Gots : Jhaloi, Tandar, Hatar, 
Kapahi, Danderi, Kachni, Tann, Dhorpahi, Kiri, and Bahlim. 
Their occupations are more various than those of the Turkias, 
as they are occasionally employed as doctors and weavers. 
They are found in Pilibhit, Kant, and in the neighbourhood of 
those places. 

The .Labana Banjaras have also eleven Gots. They state 
that they are descended from Gaur Brahmins, and came in 
Aurangzeb’s time from Ranthambor. They engage almost en¬ 
tirely in agricultural pursuits. 

The Miikeri Banjaras of the Northern Parganahs of Bareilly 
assert that they derive their name from Mecca, which one of 
their Naiks, who had his tanda in the neighbourhood, assisted 
Father Abraham in building ! Leaving Mecca, they came and 
resided at Jhajjar, where their illustrious name became corrupted 
from Meccai into Miikeri. Their fabulous history is not worth 
recording, but their names also betray a strange compound of 
tribes, Musulman and Hindu : Aghwan, Moghal, Khokhara, 
Chauhan, Simli-Chauhan, Chothya-Chauhan, Panjtakya-Chau- 
h&n, Tauhar, Katherya, Pathan, Tarin-Patlian, Ghori, Ghoriw&l, 
Bangaroa, Kanthya, and Bahlim. 

The Bahrup Banjaras are for the most part Hindus, and lead 
a more wandering life than the Musulmans. They are divided 
into the tribes of Rathore, Chauhdn or Kurri, Powar, Tumar, 
and Bartia. The origin of the first four is sufficiently apparent 
from their names. The fifth is said to be derived from a Gaur 
Brahman. Of these tribes again there are several ramifications. 
Of the Rathore there are four: Muchhari, Bahuki, Murhawat, 
and Panot. Of the Muchhari there are fifty-two divisions; of 
the Bahuki there are twenty-seven ; of the Murhawat there are 
fifty-six ; and of the Panot there are twenty-three. The Chau- 
h4n, who have forty-two Gots, are unanimous in stating that 
they came from Mainpuri. The Powars have twenty Gots, and 
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on 


8 ta*e that they came from Dh&ranagar. The Tumar, Tuar, and 
Tori have forty-two Goto, and state that they came from Dehli. 
The Bartia have fifty-two Gots. They claim Chittor as their 
iginal seat. Bahrup Banjaras, like all the other clans, inter¬ 
marry, but do allow of any connexion between members of the 
same Got. They receive the daughters of Nats in marriage, 
but do not allow their own daughters to marry into Nat families ; 
and they have some curious customs at their marriages, which 
need not be detailed here. 

It is evident that the Bahrup Banj&ras have a close connec¬ 
tion with those of the Dekkan. In a paper in the “ Bombay 
Literary Transactions” (Vol. I.), General Briggs divides them 
into Chauh£n, Rathore, Powar and Bartia. In a paper pub¬ 
lished in the “Journal Asiatic Society” (No. 145, for the year 
1844), the last is omitted. It seems strange, where the sub¬ 
divisions are in the four cases mentioned in the “ Bombay 
Transactions” identical, we should miss the fifth (Tumar), who 
form so large a clan of our Bahrup Banjaras. 

Before the predominance of the Rohilla Afghans, the juris¬ 
diction of the Rohilkhand Banj&ras was of great extent, and 
in the middle of the last century they held a great portion of 
the forest, as well as of the country to the South of it. But 
after the defeat of Raja Harnand by AH Mahomed Khan, the 
parganah of Pihbhit was wrested from Daispat Banjara by 
Payinda Khan, and added to the Jagir of Hafiz Rahmat. 

The Banj 4ras of Gorakhpur used to commit extensive depre¬ 
dations in that district, and were not put down till a short time 

previous to the British accession, when they were severely 
punished by Raja Sarbajit of Bansi. 

The turbulence of the Banjaras has now been entirely sup¬ 
pressed, both in Gorakhpur and elsewhere, and they have 

^7' Z ^ ***** rUle ’ a ^ “ d well-conducted 

pit J r 0 " COnfi “ e tWelVeS P rinci P a % to the 
cattle graziers and carriers, especially the latter. 


occu- 
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During the early part of the cold weather, many partiec of 
them visit the Northern and Eastern forests to graze their 
cattle, and dispose of their cargoes of salt; and on their depar¬ 
ture In the hot season load them with rice, tumeric, and other 
produco of thoso regions; and as they are distinguished for tho 
honesty of their mercantile transactions, their credit is con¬ 
siderable. They usually take advances from a nativo merchant 
to purchaso tho goods they require, and repay him by a bill 
from tho market whero they arc disposed of. Each community 
has a chief or N&ik, whom all implicitly obey, and trust in all 
matters connected with their traffic and conduct. Through him 
the city merchants make their bargains, for tho punctual oxecu- 
cution of which ho is security. Any Banj&ra committing an 
offence against tho tribo, or its head, in his public capacity, is 
tried by Panchayat, and punished by fino or expulsion, os may 
be thought proper. Their decisions, indeed, aro said sometimes 
to oxtend to tho length of inflicting capital punishment, and 
such may possibly havo, till within the last few years, been the 
case, for tho regions they visit are so remoto, that they aro 
pretty secure of escaping detection. 

Barhaf, 

A carpentor.—There are usually said to be, as in many other 
inferior tribes, soven sub-divisions. Their names aro nover given 
accurately; but it is easy to ascertain that there are many more 
than soven; even the list of the most conspicuous exceeds that 
number, for among them are enumerated thoso of Kuka, Mahur, 
T6nk, Kh&ti, Uprautiya, Baman-Barhai or Mathuria, Ojha Gaur, 
and Cham&r Barhai. 

Barliaiyd, Lyj 

A small clan of Rajputs, of which wo find a few in Sikandar- 
pur and Bhadaon and Azimgarh, and Sayyidpur Bliitri of 
Ghdzipur. 
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Birheriya, fasten 

One of the sub-divisions of the Cham&r tribe, q.v. 


Barhauliya, ^ <z\ fa 

A branch of the Bhrigubansi* stock of Rajputs, and the chief 
proprietors of Barhaul in Benares, from the principal town of 
which Parganah they derive their nume. They are said to have 
come from Raingarh in Marwar, and were on their way to the 
celebrated shrine of Jagannath, in Orissa, when their chief, 
Narotam Rae, accepted service with the Seori, or Cheru, Raja. 
—See Cheru. 

The Raja rewarded him with several villages, in consequence 
of being relieved from some dangerous illness by his skill. Rae 
Narotam was also authorised to raise troops for the expulsion 
of the Ragbansi Rajputs, who ravaged the borders of the 
Raja’s territory. When the Raja died, Narotam usurped the 
chieftainship, and from that period the Barhauliyas have increased 
their possessions, and still hold several villages in Majhwar, 
Haveli, Dhus, Mawi, and Mehwari. Raja Balwand Singh’s 
favourite wife was a Barhaulia girl, whom he seized in one of 
his forages, and her influence was much exercised in advancing 
the interests of her own tribe. 

One of the sub-divisions of the Ahir tribe, q.v. 

Barwafk, 

A class of hereditary Chokidars, introduced into the South 
Eastern extremity of the Bh&bar, q.v., for the purpose of guard¬ 
ing and patrolling that inhospitable region. Nearer the hills, 

• And therefore of the same illustrious lineage as Pnrasurhma, who was descended 
from Bhrigu, one of the first Praj&patis or sons of Brahma. The Bisen Iiajphts also 
claim the same descent. 
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in the same direction, we have the Jutiyal, who have been in¬ 
troduced into that tract for the same purpose.—E. 

Barw&ik is also the name of a tribe of Tharus, a race of 
Tibetan origin, living in the lower hills, and occupying villages 
in the plains in Northern Gorakhpur and Champaran. They 
now chiefly speak Hindi, but state that those of their tribe who 
still remain in the submontane districts of Nepal continue to use 
their own original speech, which, like Magar and Gurung, is 
Tibetan at base.—B. 

Barwar, A* ^ 

The name given to a class of people engaged in cleaning and 
selling rice —See Dhanwaiya. 

It is also the name of a tribe of Rajputs in Mansurnagar 
and Chiluapar of Gorakhpur; Sagri, Ghosi, Sikandarpur and 
Muhammadabad of Azimgarh ; Kharid and Kopachit of Ghazi- 
pur ; and Haveli, Benares. 

Batar, j\2j 

A tribe of Gujars, who are considered to hold a Bawan (i.c. 
fifty-two villages) in Gangoh and Lakhnauti in Zillah Seharan- 
pur. There are many also in Bijnor, on the opposite side of 
the Gfmges.—See Gujar. 

Baigar, JLj 3«ii< 

One of the names by which the Kharwar tribe are known. 
Affecting also a Rajput lineage, they frequently call themselves 

Benbans. 

Bainsi, 

A sub-division of the Gujar tribe, q.v. 


Chahil, 

Chahil, or Chdhira, is the name of a tribe of Rajputs, of 
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which the greater part is now converted to Mahometanism. 
There are a few in the Ilissar district and on the borders of 
Bikanir. A peculiar interest attaches to them from their con¬ 
nexion with Goga Chauhan, whose wife, Siriyal, was. the 
daughter of Sinja, the Chahil, Raja of Sirsa Patan. The 
memory of this relationship is still preserved by the Chahil 
tribe being the exclusive managers of the Saint’s tomb. 

According to some authorities the Chahil ranks as one of the 
thirty-six royal races ; but the distinction is not usually con¬ 
ceded to them.—See Goga Pir.* 

Chandam, 

Rajputs of this clan are found in Allahadad and Jaunpur.—E. 

The census does not mention any class of Rajputs with this 
name; but in Allahabad there are Chandans 393 ; none in 
Jaunpur. They are probably classed under Chandel, os local 
variations of the pronunciation of names of clans are frequently 
met with.—B. 


Chihe, 



See Gujar, of which tribe they 


form a sub-division. 


Cheru, 



Cherus appear to be the aborigines of Gh&zipur, a part of 
Gorakhpur, the Southern portion of Benares and Mirzapur, and 
of Behar. They are sometimes said to be a branch of the Bhars. 

There seems great reason to suppose that Cherus are called 
also Sivin, or Seori; though Buchanan is of opinion that the 
two are distinct, and that the Seoris subdued and expelled the 
Cherus. At the same time, he considers the Kols and the 
Cherus to be the same, and even to be the ancestors of the Bais 
Rajputs (“ Eastern India,” Yol. I. pp. 24, 406, 407, 457, 465, 


• Sec J.A.S.B. for 1836, p. 635.—E. add. 
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466, 494, and Vol. IX. pp. 345, 348, 372, 460); but bis state¬ 
ments can rarely be relied on, and are especially confused when 
he has to deal with the abstruse subject of Indian Ethnography. 

It is, however, confessedly very difficult to trace the con¬ 
nexion or difference between the aboriginal tribes of Bhars, 
Cherus, Seoris, and Kols, and to learn whether their occupation 
of the above-mentioned tracts was successive or synchronous. 
As the Cherus declare themselves to be descended from the 
great Serpent, we may possibly have in them the remnant of 
the N&gbansi dynasty of Magadha.—(See Gaur Tagd.) 

Remains of buildings attributed to them are found near 
Buddh Gya, Sahasrdm (Sasseram), and Ramgarh, and the 
images of Siva and Hanumdn, which are found in them, indi¬ 
cate the prevalence of the Hindu religion. 

They appear to have been expelled from their ancient abodes 
by the Pramars of Bhojpur, the Hayobans of Hardi, and the 
Bhuinhdrs, not long, perhaps, before the first Mahometan inva¬ 
sion, about which time there appears to have been a general 
convulsion throughout India, during which several tribes ac¬ 
quired their present possessions. The features of the Cherus 
are said (“ Eastern India,” I. 495) to mark them as belonging 
to the aboriginal tribes of the Vindhya mountains. They live 
chiefly by cutting timber, collecting drugs, and killing game, 
and though their numbers are reduced very low, they continue 
to create a Raja for every five or six houses, and invest him 
with the Tilak in due form. 

We do not read of Cherus anywhere in history, except in the 
life of the Emperor Sher Shah, who is said to have ordered 
out Khawas Khan against Maharta, the Cheru, Zamindar of the 
districts of Behar. Thus far had the progress of the Rajputs 
compelled the aboriginal clan to emigrate; and the extravagant 
joy shewn by the Emperor at the conquest of Maharta shews 
that the last efforts of the Cherus to maintain their independence 
was sustained with considerable vigour. The present chief of 
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Singrauli in Mirzapur is said to be a Cheru, but he attempts 
to disguise his origin by the assumption ot the title of Benbans. 
(See Baigar and Kharwar.) Cher us are still found in the 
Southern parts of the Province of Benares, and in the fastnesses 
of Ramgarh. 

It is probable that the limits assigned in the first paragraph 
to the Cherus are too narrow, for in the Central Dodb a tradi¬ 
tion is still preserved that the Rajputs of that quarter expelled 
Cherus. The Kayaths also of Bhuiganw state that their pre¬ 
decessors were Chirars; and the Chirahs, who are alluded to 
in the Glossary as slaves in Etawah, are perhaps of the same 
race; unless, which is not improbable, this word has been 
written by mistake for Chela. It would be highly interesting 
to obtain any authentic memorials of this race, but it does not 
at present appear that there is any likelihood of adding to our 
information respecting this or any other aboriginal tribe. 

It may not be out of place to hint the bare possibility that in 
the Siviras, Seoris, and Cherus we may have the descendants 
of the ancient Suraseni. There is a passage in the “Harivansa” 
worth transcribing: “From this race came the Sauras, Saurd- 
viras, and Saurasenis. The great king Saurasena has given his 
name to the country over which he reigned” (p. 158); and the 
following passage from a note by the translator is also worthy 
of record, as shewing the connection between the countries 
of the Suviras and the Saurasenas : “ Le Tara-tantra appelle le 
Souvira le pire des pays, et le place d Test du Softrasena” 
(“Harivansa,” p. 141). But how does this Eastern position of 
Suvari coincide with that which is assigned to it on the better 
authority of Wilson ?—See “ Yishnu Purana,” p. 177, and notes 
to “Johnson’s Selections from the Mahdbharata,” p. 65. 

May it not be possible also that there may be some allusion 
Jo the Seori, where the Chauhdn Raja describes the Surji as 
being to the Eastward of Chandelkhand ?—See the “ Transac¬ 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society,” Vol. I., p. 260. 
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Cliulira, 





The lowest caste of village servants. They are known also 
by the names Bhangi, Ilaldlkhor, and KMkrob (see Bhangi); 
but Chuhr& is the most usual term in villages. The head of 
this tribe, as well as that of Chumars, is known by the title of 
Mihtar, and receives perquisites under the name of Mihtarai; 
so that the word Mihtar, far from being contemptuous, as is 
usually supposed, is one of honour and dignity. In Persian 
Mihtar signifies a prince; literally, greater, being the 
comparative of ^ great. In Sanskrit, also, signifies 

greater, more—a man of the fourth or servile tribe; from 
great, with the affix of comparison: “ perhaps,” according to 
Wilson (Sanskrit Diet., p. 648) “ given in derision, or in com¬ 
parison with the mixed tribes.” The latter is more probable 
than the former, but it appears more likely that the title was 
derived from the fourtli being more in number than the other 
three tribes. Either way, both the Persian and Sanskrit terms 
convey no dishonourable distinction.* 


Chula, 4^ IP 5 ™ 

Chula, or Chulat, is a tribe of Tagas in Baghpat; so called 
from their having come from Chulu in Bikanir; which is more 
commonly known as the mart of Churu on the Eastern border 
of that territory. 

Chaube, 

•• 

A class of Brahmans who originally received their names 
from reading the four (chau) Yeds, as Dube was derived from 
reading two, and Tribedi from reading three, of the Yeds.— 
See Kanaujiyd. 

* This is a mistake. The word is used of all members of this caste, and is 

generally supposed to have been conferred in derision by the Mughal invaders 
India.—B. 
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Chauhan,* <WM 

This highly interesting tribe of Rajputs traces its origin from 
the neighbourhood of Sambhar and Ajmer. They have many 
sub-divisions, such as the Khichi, Nurban, Nikumb, Thiin, 
Bhadauria, Bachgoti.f Rajkumar, Kara, Bilkhariya, Chiraiya, 
B&ndhalgoti, etc. These are not all honored with mention in 
the “Annals of Rajasthan,” where, however, twenty-four Sacha) 
are enumerated, most of which are not at all known in our 
N. W. Provinces. 

Chauhans are very generally distributed throughout the dis¬ 
tricts of theso Provinces, but we find them in great numbers 
chiefly to the North and East of Saharanpur, in Jahangirabad, 
Faizubad, Sirsawa, Behat, Jawalapiir, and Sakraudah (these 
are now many of them converted to Mahomedanism) ; in Khnir, 
Chandaus, Sikandra Rao, Mahrera, and Murthal of Aligarh. 
In Rohilkhand we find them in Ajaon, Anwla, Saneya, Satasi, 
Mandawar, Chandpur, Nagiua, Nithaur, Haldaur, and the 
Eastern Parganahs of Bijnor. In Ilamirpur; Rattanpur, 
Bansi, Salempur Majhauli, and Tilpur in Gorakhpur; in Sagri 
and Bhadaon of Azimgarh ; and in the environs of Dehli and 
Mirat. But the most important clans of the Chauhan branch 


• This name is spelt in a variety of ways. In two MSS. of Chand's great poem, 
in the Library of tho R.A.S., and in one in the Bodleian the following variations 
occur: ^TF*TR the oldest and original form ; ^T^TR, • 

The first syllable is also sometimes written short—^^R metri g rat id. Much of 

these variations is due to the unsettled state of Hindi orthography. In a pencil note 

on his private copy of this work, the author proposes to re-write this article, which is, 

it must be confessed, rather a scanty notice of this valourous old royal and patriotic 

race; langre azut of Aryan chivalry. It is, however unnecessary to do more than 

note their present geographical distribution in the N.W.P., as Colonel Tod, in his 

“Annals of Rajasthan,” devotes much space to an ample and enthusiastic account of 

the noble Chauhans. Tho reader who wishes to know more about the pluckiest race 

that Indian history has to show, cannot do better than go to the Colonel's glowin<- 
pages for information.—B. ° 

t All Chauhtins are, in fact, Bachgoti, inasmuch as they are of the Gotra of Bach. 
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in these Provinces are those of the Central Do4b, in Khandauli 
of Agra; Lakhnau, J4nib R4st, Deoli Jakhan, and the Hazur 
Tahsil of Etawah ; in Akbarpur of Cawnpur; and in Mustaf- 
abad, Gihror, Sonj, Etah, Kishm NabigaDj, and Bhungahw in 
the district of Mainpuri. Of these the most conspicuous are 
the families of Rajor, Pratdpnir, Chakarnagar, and Manchana, 
the head of which latter is usually known as the Raja of 
Mainpuri.* These four families, as well as their relatives, do 
not allow other Chauh4ns to associate with them on terms of 
equality, being descended from the illustrious Pirthi R4j4, and 
and therefore connected with the regal stem of Nimrana.f 
Raja Sangat, the great grandson of Chahir Deo, the brother 
of Pirthi R4j4, had twenty-one sons.J Of these twenty-one, 


• The Pratfipnir man says the Chakarnagar family is inferior to his own; and that 
four princes founded Rajor, Pratfipnir, Mainptiri, and Chandwfir, which latter after¬ 
wards became Bhadaurfyfi; that four princes more went to Bardwfin. That the 
Pratfipnir family went from Rintambhor to Nimrfina, and thence to Chibramau; 
thence successively to Kudarkot, Asfif, Etawah, and, finally, to Pratfipnir, in Shujau d 
daulat’s time. Of these eight princes Sumer Singh was the eldest, who founded 
Sumer Mau, near Chibrfimau, and the fortress of Etawah. The Pratfipnir family 
claim Sumer Singh as their ancestor, thus elevating themselves above MninpQri.— 
E. add. 


f These four houses have the title of Raja. The house of Sakrauli in Etawa has 
the title of Rana; and the houses of Jasohan and Kishm have the title of Rao, 
Thus, also, amongst the Bhadaurias, besides the title of Raja, we have that of 
Dewan, which is held by the house of Parna in Bah Panahat; that of Chfivand Rai, 
held by the house of Chitauli in Atair ; and that of Rao held by six different houses. 
The Mainti and Tasseli are altogether excluded from these dignities, being of infenor 
quality, and contaminated, it is said, with a little Mewati blood in their veins. 

\ In Tod's Genealogical Table (“Annals," vol. ii. p. 451), this number is asenbed 
to Raja Lakhansi, the father of Sangat. He mentions also Nanad Singh ai the 
present chief Nimrana. But this is a mistake. Nanad Singh, who is still alive, was 
never chief; being the illegitimate child of Chandarbhfin, the grandfather of the 
present Raja, Bijay Singh, who is in the twenty-ninth generation from Pirthf Rajfi, 

the last Hindi! king of Dehli, who died in prison at Ghazni. 

The Musulman historians say that Pirthi Rfijfi was killed at the battle of the 
Gaggar, or shortly afterwards ; but Chand represents him as dying in captivity at 
Ghazni; and the Bard would gladly have concealed so humiliating a fact if he could. 
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the youngest (as in the case of the sons of Dasaratha, and of Raja 
Sankar in the “ Mahdbhdrata”) succeeded to the throne, in con¬ 
sequence of an agreement to that effect made by Sangat in his old 
age, when he married a bride of the Tauhar clan, and ot the 
house of Jila Patan : the issue of this marriage were Lah and 
Laure. Ldh became Rao of Manddwar, and is now reckoned 
the head of the clan. Laure became Raja of Nirardna, and 
receives investiture from the Rao, who marks his superiority by 
fixing on the Tilak with his great toe, instead of with his hand. 

5ft 5ft *ft *ft f*TT *TT 

“Lah, dwell at Manddwar, prosperous for ever; 

Whatever foe attacks thee, let him be smitten dead.” 

is a common saying indicative of the superiority of Lah. 

The other sons sought their fate and fortunes in different 
parts. Two are said to have established principalities in the 
Hills, one of which is now represented by the influential lords 
of Jamu; two went to Sonkra Sonkri; one to Khayr; five to 
Pachwara; from one, the Sheordm Jats are descended; from 
another, the Khoro Ahirs; and from another, it is said, the 
vagabond Baunris, q.v. 

Sahesh Mai and Harsaru remained in the neighbourhood of 
Nfinrdna. Bighd Raja, the grandson of the former, established 
the name of Bighoto q. r.; the latter that of Dhundhoti 

q.v. The country of the descendants of Ldh is known 
by the name of Rdth <t d q.v. All the Chauhdns of this neigh¬ 
bourhood, and of similar descent, are known by the name of 
Alanot. 

The Mainpuri family are represented to be the descendants 


Several of our Chauhin sepoys, after the capture of that fortress, sought out, and 
professed to find, the Chhatrl (or monument) of their ancestor, where they shewed 
their devotion to his memory by presenting their humble offerings in honour of the 
champion of their faith. 


VOL. i. 


5 
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in the direct line of Pratap Rudr, another son of Raja Sangat. 
He, and some others of the same family, left their original seat 
at Nimr4na, and, invited by the distractions of the Doab not 
long after the Mahomedan ascendancy, founded the several 
principalities of Pratapnir, Rajor, Sakith, Chandw4r, Mainpuri, 
etc. etc., of which the last named is considered to rank the 
highest. 

These Chauh&ns of the Central Do4b formed a sufficiently 
strong confederacy to oppose frequently a successful resistance 
to the imperial troops; and the principalities of R4pari and 
Chandwdr on the Jumna, and Mainpuri Bhung4hw, are always 
spoken of with respect, even by Musulman historians. 

In the reign of Bahlol Lodi we find Rai Prat4p, H4kim 
Zaminddr,* sufficiently strong to obtain the Government of 
Mainpuri Bhung4nw;f and his descendants appear to have 
maintained for some time subsequent a show of independence, 
which says much for the credit of their adroit management; 
for, during that period, this part of the Do4b was constantly 


• At -that period most native princes were called zamindfirs; consequently, the 
value of this expression, as applied to Prat&p Rai, is considerably different from what 
it would be in our days. The author contemplated discussing it under the word 
TalCikdtr, had he progressed so far, as is evident from the note to the first edition.—B. 


jjL fU; J/ j t 


j J 


(Makhzan Afghani.) 



“ And thence he came to Pargana Kol, and confirmed Isa’ Khan in it as heretofore, 
and thence to Pargana Sakith, where Mubarik Khan, h&kim of Sakith, did homage, 
and received the mehkl as a jagir. He also confirmed in his possessions Rai Pratfip, 
ruler and zamindfir of the region round about Bhdngfinw; and then went on to 
R&pari and ChandwSLr.”—B. 
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exposed to hostile incursions, and was the seat of war for more 
than half a century, being on the borders of the rival kingdoms 

of Dehli and Jaunpur. 

To the East of the Rewah territory, and to the South of the 
Kaimur range, between Sirguja and Sohagpur, there is a dis¬ 
trict called Chauhdnkhand, of which the occupants trace their 
descent from the Mainpuri Chauhdns, and the same origin is 
asserted by tho Chauhdns of Benaudha.— See Bachgoti. 

Chauhdnkhand is better known to the people themselves* as 
Chandarkona, so called from their leader Chandarsen.f from 
whom also Chandwdr takes its name; and did not the Chau- 
hans of Chandwdr and Chandarkona concur in the same story, 
it might have been supposed that the latter were descended 
from the original Chauhdns who peopled Gwdlkhand and Gara 
Mandld. 

Tho Chauhdns of Upper Rohilkhand, as those of Nihtor, 
Haldaur, Sherkot, Afzalgarh, Nagind, Chandpur, and Man- 
dawar, are considered a very inferior stock, and are frqeuently 
not ranked with Rajputs. 

The Chauhdns of the Gorakhpur district, branches of which 
have extended into Behar, are said by Buchanan (“ Eastern 
India,” Vol. II. 426) to be descended from Raj Sen, son of 
Ratna Sen, the last Raja of Chittor. But the whole account 
was evidently furnished to him by some ignorant scribe, who 
has mingled the histories of Chauhdns and Sisodids. Never¬ 
theless, the Doctor has accepted and recorded the statement 


• The Chauhhns of the Upper Provinces say Chandarkona is near Calcutta, or, more 
accurately, forty miles from Calcutta on the road to Jaggannath, which would bring 
it very close to Midnapore. Others, again, say it is near Burdwan; and there is a 
place of that name near Burdwan, according to As. Res. vii., 459. This is a more 
probable site for a Rajput colony than the wilds of SirgQja, which are inhabited 
almost entirely by non-Aryans, such as Kols, Urions, and the like.—B. 

t With respect to Chandersen, he is claimed not only as the leader of theso 
Southern Chauhhns, but as the ancestor of the Bhadaurihs, q.v., of which one sub- 
division bears his name to this day. 
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without question; like too many others of a more injurious 
tendency which have been industriously circulated from his 
works to the prejudice of the natives of India.* 

In the history and traditions of the Chauh&ns of our pro¬ 
vinces, there is little to confirm, or disprove, the alleged modem 
origin of the race. Many arguments may be adduced against 
that view of the case, notwithstanding some respectable autho¬ 
rities maintain it. But there is no space for the controversy 
in this place. (See “Transactions R.A*S.,” Vol. I. p. 133.— 
“Oriental Quaterly Magazine,” No. XY.—“Bird’s Guzerat,” 
p. 79.—Tod’s “Annals of Rajputana,” I. 94; II. 439, and 
“Journal Asiatique,” May, 1827.) 

%* The following notice is chiefly taken from General 
Cunningham’s report:— 

The Chauhans are one of the Agnikula or “Fire races” of 
Rajputs. These are four in number—the Parih&r, Pram&r, 
Solankhi, and Chauh&n, and are fabled to have sprung into 
existence from the sacred fire-fountain or Analkund on the 
summit of Mount Abu. “ But this claim must be of compara¬ 
tively modem date, as the common gotr&ch&rya of all the 
Chauhan tribes declares him to he of the race of Yatsa through 
five famous ancestors (Bach gotra panch pravara). Now, in 
Fell’s inscription of Jaya Chandra of Kanauj, we have a record 
of a grant of land made in a.d. 1177 to a Kshatriya named 
Rao Rashtradhara Yarmraa, who is said to be of the Yatsa Gotra 
with the five pravaras (or ancestors) of Bhdrgava, Chyavana, 
Apnavana, Aurva, Jamadagnya. From this document, there¬ 
fore, we learn that the Chauhans, so late as the reign of Prithi 
Raja, laid no claim to bo sprung from fire, but were content to 

• In justice to Dr. Buchanan it must be eiplained that his account of the districts 
he visited, when derived from personal observation, is strikingly correct; and his 
laborious and lengthy enumeration of the castes has been so ruthlessly massacred bj 
Mr. Montgomery Martin, that it is not fair to pass an opinion on it in its present 

state.—B. 
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be considered as descendants of the holy sage Bhrigu through 
Jamadagnya Yatsa.” (Report, Part iv., p. 7.) The fable of 
the fire-fountain appears according to the same authority to 
have risen from the name of a Chauhan cowherd, Anala, which 
means fire, who is traditionally said to have pointed out to the 
Solankhi Yana Raja, the site of the city called Analwdra 
Patan, long the capital of the Solankhi race; but it may be 
doubted whether the legend of the cowherd is a bit more 
authentic, though less violently improbable, than that ot the 
fire-fountain. It is, however, in favour of the legend that 
Mukji, the bard of the Ehichi Chauhans, makes only the 
Chauhaus to be fire-sprung. As regards the name, it means 
literally “ the Desired,” as is shown by the original spelling 
chdhumdna, from chdhnd “ to desire,” and the modern spelling 
chaturman had its origin in the later amplification of the legend 
to include the four tribes (c/iatur), “ chan" in Hindi being the 
usual form of chatur in composition. The earliest prince of 
the race is Ajayp&l, whose date is uncertain, and who is said to 
have founded Ajaymora, or Ajmer. Manik Rai, whom Cun¬ 
ningham fixes in a.d. 800, is considered to be the real founder 
of the race, and in his time they acquired possession of the 
country as far as the Sakambhari or Sambhar Lake, and re¬ 
tained it as long as the Muhammadan conquest. 

The Chauh&ns ruled at Ajmer till the sack of that place by 
Muhammad Ghori in 1193 a.d. It was again attacked and 
finally annexed by Kutbu’ddin in 1195 a.d. —(See Khichi, 
Kachhwaha, and Tomar.)—B. 

Chakwain, 

A small class of Rajputs in Kopachit, Zillah Ghazipur. 

Chamar, ^*rnc 

A tribe employed in the curing of leather. They are said, 
on the authority of the Padma, Yaraha, and Brahmavaivartta 
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Puranas, to be descended from a Mallah, or Boatman, and a 
Chandal woman. The Chamars are generally said to be sub¬ 
divided into seven classes—Jatu4, Kaiy&n, Kuril, Jaisw&ra, 
Jhusia, Azimgarliia, or Birheria, and Kori, or Korchamra.* 
These seven do not eat together or intermarry. The Jatu4s are 
chiefly in the North-West. The Dehli Territory, Rohilkhand, 
and the Upper, and part of Central, Do&b are their seats. The 
Kaiy&ns are in Bundelkhand, and Saugor. The Kurils occupy 
the greater part of the Central and Lower Doab. The Jaisw&r&s 
meet them in the neighbourhood of Allahabad, and extend 
through Jaunpur, Mirzapur, and Benares, to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sayyidpur Bhitri, where they are to be met by the 
Jhusias, who occupy Ghazipur and Behar. The Azimgarhias 
have their seats in Azimgarh, and Gorakhpur; and the Koris, 
or Korchamras, in Oudh. The last are generally engaged in 
the occupation of weaving. 

Other names are mentioned besides these seven, as the Jat- 
lot of Rohilkhand ; the Aharwar, Sakarwar, and Doharf of 
Central Do4b: but as these latter avow some connection with 
the Kurils, they may perhaps be included in that tribe. In 
Behar we meet also with subdivisions of Garaiyas, Magahyas,J 

• All the lower castes attempt to establish a sevenfold division into Goto; but few, 
if any of them, can enumerate the seven correctly, and no two agree about it. The 
division is, probably, purely fanciful in most cases. In the list of Cham&rs sub¬ 
divisions given in the text, Kaiy&n is a name of th6 Marwhri merchants, who are 
generally Jains; Jhusia and Azimgarhia are merely local names, from Jhusi, near 
Allahabad, and Azimgafh ; Kori should probably be written korhi, or leprous, 

as the Chamtrs, from their filthy habits, are peculiarly liable to this disease.—B. 

f The Dohars are mentioned in “ Steele's Summary," p. 128, as existing in the 
Dekkan along with Katnis (cobblers) and Daphgars (Dabgar, maker of oil bottles): 
but he does not include them amongst Cham&rs, of whom he enumerates the follow¬ 
ing classes—Saltangar, Marathe, Paradosh, Pardesi, Haralbhakt, Dabali, Woje, 
Chaur. 

J The Magahyas are not Cham&rs, but wandering Dorns, who live in strkai, or 
portable reed-huts, like the Nats, Kh&na-ba-dosh, Bhzigars, and others; and, like 
them, are incorrigible thieves.—B. 
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Daksliinias, Kanaujias, as well as the Jhusi'a and Jaiswdra 
above mentioned: all tending to show that the division into 
seven clans is imaginary. 

Chamdrs are reputed to be a dark race, and a fair Chamdr is 
6aid to be as rare an object as a black Brahman. 

TpT ^ mV *T ydW 

That is, do not cross a river in the same boat with a black 
Brahman or a fair Chamdr; both objects being considered of 
evil omen. 

Chamain, 

A clan of Gujars, proprietors of about twelve villages in 
Panipat Bdngar. 

Also a woman of the Chamdr caste, who usually acts as midwife 
in Hindu villages. (Probably contracted from Chamdrin.)—B. 


Chamargaur, 



See Gaur Rajput. 

Chandaliya, 

" «r 


See Bhangi. 

Cbandel, 




A tribe of Rajputs scattered in various parts of these Pro¬ 
vinces, who for the most part derive their origin from Mahobd 
in Bundelkhand, which before the Musulman conquest, appears 
to have been the capital of a principality which extended to 
the Nerbudda, and included the province of Chanderi, or 
Chandeli, which is called after their name. Though they are 
styled Sombansi, they are not considered to be of pure descent, 
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and their sons are carefully excluded from marriages with the 
higher clans. 

The Chandels are found in Osahat, Mihrabad, Puranpur 
Sabna, Barag&nw, Jalalabad, and Imratpiir, Parganahs in the 
South-East of Rohilkhand ; Haveli, Sidhua Jobna and Rattan- 
pur Bansi, of Gorakhpur; in Bara, Karra, and Chail, of 
Allahabad; in Mahul, Sikandarpur, Muhammadabad Gahnd, 
Nathupur, and Nizamabad, of Azimgarh; in Mariyahu, of 
Jaunpur; in Narwan and Haveli, of Benares; in Bhagwat, 
Bijaygarh, and Agori Barhar, of Mirzapur; in Sheorajpur, 
Jajm&u, Akbarpur, Sheoli, and Bithur, Parganahs of Cawn- 
pur; and in Bundelkhand. There is also a large clan of them 
South of Bardi, giving name to a Province called Chandel- 
khand. They are divided, at least in the Lower Do&b, into the 
four families of Raja, Rao, Rana, and R4wat, like the Gautama 
of the same neighbourhood. Thus the chiefs of the Sheorajpur 
Chandels are known as, the Raja of Sheorajpur, the Rao of 
S4npai, the Rana of Sakrej, and the Rawat of R&watpur, the 
respective residences of the parties. We learn the turbulence 
of this Doab tribe at the early part of last century from the 
letters of Ranchhor Das.* 

The Chandels of Mirzapur came from Mahob4 after the defeat 
of Brimaditya, the son of their chief Parimal, by Pirthi Raja. 
For this was not a mere victory: it led to the temporary occu¬ 
pation of the country; since we learn from Chand (Books 60 
and 61), that after the Chauhdns had taken Kalinjar, it was 
occupied by a garrison from Dehli under the Amber prince, 
Pajjun. These Mirzapur Chandels are said to have expelled 
the B41ands, and they themselves in their turn had to flee from 
the victorious arms of the Gautam Raja of Benares. The chiefs 
of Agori Barhar and Bijaygarh, after seeking refuge in Bhoj- 

• The chiefs of Nhlagafh, KahlGr, and BQ&spiir are Chandels, and the first named 
acknowledges a connection with the Raja of Kam&on.—E. add . 
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pur, returned to their old seats on the occasion of the British 
ascendancy. 

Those of Azimgarh migrated also from Mahobd, but appear 
to have lingered for some time about Jaunpur, before proceed¬ 
ing in their onward course to Sikandarpur. 

The period of Chandel emigration eastward is very doubtful. 
Though no date is so probable as the one above mentioned for 
their departure, yet we have some incidental testimony respect¬ 
ing those of Rohilkhand and the Doab, which appears to point 
to an earlier period. 

We find one of the Banaphar heroes boasting in the “ Ala 
Udal Prast&v.” (Chand Bk. 20.) “ Our heads were the pillars 

of Mahoba; by us were the Gonds expelled, and their strong¬ 
holds Beogarh and Chanbari added to his sway. Wo main¬ 
tained the field against the Jadbn, sacked Ilindaun, and planted 
his standard on the plains of Katter.” This refers to a period 
long previous to Pirthi Raja’s defeat of Brimaditya. Wo may 
also be allowed to conjecture that the Chliindu race, which Mr. 
Prinsep (J. A. S. B., Yol. vi., p. 780) declares to be utterly un¬ 
known, and which we find recorded in a very interesting in¬ 
scription, dated a.d. 992, discovered by Mr. II. S. Boulderson 
in the neighbourhood of Bisalpur, is no other than the Chandel, 
and that they might then have been inhabiting that part of 
Rohilkhand, on the way to their more distant principality of 
Champ&wat,* and Almorah, of which the representative is the 
present titular Raja of Kam&on, or, more strictly speaking, his 
cousin, who is a British pensioner at Almorah. Chand is the 
title of the holder of the Raj : his Rajput brethren are generally 
known as Rautela. 


• Som Chand, Chandarbansi, established the Raj of Champ&wat, a.d. 1178. This 
period would be in accordance with the BlsalpCir inscription. It is a vulgar, but 
almost universal error to trace the origin of the Chandels from Jhdsi opposite Allah¬ 
abad; but the proper reading is Jhansi, in Bimdelkhand, a position which connects 
them immediately with the Chandels. 
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The Chandels of Rohilkhand themselves state that they derive 
their origin from Sheorajpur; and here, again, we have a gleam 

of evidence that the Sheorajpur Chandels are older than Pirthi 
Raj’s conquest. 

In the famous Arabic work, the “ Kitab-al-Yamini,” we find 
that the victorious Mahmud, after conquering Kanauj, in a.d. 
1017, and proceeding lower down into the Do&b, before passing 
over to Bundelkhand, encounters what appears to be a Chandel 
chief, and subsequent mention is made of another chief, called 
Chand Rai, who might also have had some connexion with the 
same clan.* 

*** General Cunningham writes this name Chdndel (though 
in all the copies of Chand it is written Chandel), and as his 
researches into the history of the race are more minute and 
explanatory than those of any former investigator, a summary 
of them is here given. 

The Chandels claim to be descended from Chandramd, or 
the moon, and Hemdvati, daughter of Hem Raj, a Brahman, 
who was the parohit or family priest of Indrajit, the Gaharw&r 
monarch of Benares. The founder of the race was named 
Chandra Yarmmd, and his immortal father promised that his 
race should reign as long as they bore the name of Varmmd. 
The result of this promise will be seen hereafter. At the age 
of sixteen he performed a sacrifice to obliterate the shame of 
his mother’s illicit intercourse with the god. The place where 
this sacrifice occurred was named Mahotsava Nagara, or the 


• In the first edition there was an extract in Arabic, hut it was far from being 
correct or intelligible ; and as no reference was given beyond the name of the work, 
I have been unable to verify it, and have therefore omitted it. It appears to mean 
that Mahmtid took the fort of Asf, whose chief was called “Chandkl p6r!" and 


further on we come to a word JG jli- “ Channadabkla,” the vowel points of 
which, at any rate, are wrong. The author admits that his extracts were taken- 
“ from a very incorrect copy, and there is no saying how much the names are dis¬ 
guised.”—B. 
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city of the great sacrifice, since corrupted to Mahobd.* The 
date of this sacrifice is variously given by different annalists: 
General Cunningham, after an examination of the subject, fixes 
a.d. 800 approximately as the date of the rise of the Chandel 
dynasty, irrespective of the legend, which is only another of 
those frequent instances of the introduction of a divine father 
to cover the indiscretions of frail princesses, so common in 
Greek and Roman, as well as Indian story. If the lady were 
a Brahmani, it is difficult to see how her descendants can be 
ranked as Rajputs. The matter, however, is scarcely worth 
discussing, save for the purpose of shewing how entirely the 
legendary lore of the people disproves the Brahmanical or 
priestly view of the rigid separation of caste from caste in early 
times. The General goes on to analyze the conflicting accounts 
as to the history of the Chandel race. It would not be in 
accordance with the plan of this work to go into this question 
at full length. The result of the inquiry is, that a dynasty of 
eighteen kings sat on the throne of Mahobd, among whom Raja 
Gandd(or Nandd as he is called by Ferishta) conquered Kanauj, 
but was in consequence attacked by, and in his turn obliged to 
yield to, Mahmud of Ghazni. This Raja was possessor of the 
celebrated fort of Kdlinjar, which appears to have been his 
residence. The date of Mahmud’s raid against him is a.d. 
1023. Gandd’s great-grandson, Kirti Yarmmd, was subdued 
by Kama Kulachuri, Raja of Chedi, between 1065 and 1075 
a.d. ; hut Kirti Varmma’s son appears to have thrown off the 
yoke, and to have made conquests in the Antarbed or Dodb. 

Passing over several monarchs, we arrive at Madana Yarmmd 
(a.d. 1130-1163), whose kingdom stretched from the Jumna to 
the Nerbudda. His son and successor (omitting a doubtful 
Kirti H.) was the famous Parimdl Deva (or Paramarddhi), the 


• Mahobfi is fifty-four miles South of 
ur&ho, the other capital of this clan. 


Hamirpfir, and thirty-four North of Khaj- 
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first of the race who did not bear the charmed name of Varmm&, 
whose reign “ has been rendered famous by his long*sustained 
contest with Prithi Raj Chauhan, which forms one of the most 
interesting portions of Chand’s poem. The warlike deeds of 
his two champions, Ala and Udal, are also celebrated by Chand, 
and they still form the theme of many of the most favorite 
songs of the people of Northern India.” In this battle the 
Chandel was defeated, and the western portion of his dominions 
wrung from him. He retired to Kalinjar after the loss of 
Mahob&, retaining only those districts of his former kingdom 
which lay east of the Kay&n (or Cane) river. Kutbu’ddin 
Aibak, however, subsequently beseiged and sacked Kdlinjar in 
1196, after which we hear no more of the unhappy prince, 
whose misfortunes are said to have arisen from his being the 
first who did not bear the name of Varmm&, a name which, 
apparently warned by Parim&l’s reverses, his successors revived. 
Nothing worthy of note is recorded of them; save that their 
fortress K&linjar sustained sieges, in a.d. 1247 from Ghi&su’ddin 
Balban, and in a.d. 1530 from Hum&yun, from Shir Shah in 
a.d. 1545, and was finally taken and annexed by Akbar in 
1569. Kirti Rai, who held the fort in the sieges of 1530 and 
1545, was probably “ the father of the celebrated Chandel 
princess Durg&vati, the dowager queen of Garra Mandala, who 
so gallantly died defending her country against Akbar s general, 

in 1564.” 

As usual with the ancient Rajput kingdoms, when finally 
annexed to the Mughal Empire, the Chandel monarchy ex¬ 
pired, the princes of the race subsided into feudatories, and no 
further notices are given of them in the historians. (See 
Ban&phar.)—B. 



Chandela, 

A clan of Gujars in Mairwara (Dixon’s Mairwara, p. 6). B. 
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Chanamiya, 

The name of a tribe of Chandarbansi Rajputs in Parganah 
R4ri of Jaunpur; Sagri and Mahul of Azimgarh; and in 
Amorha of Gorakhpur. They are generally included among 
the Bais of inferior descent, and are known also by the name 
of Gargbans; but the Chanamia and Gargbans are separately 
entered in the Jatimala in the “ Hindi Selections.” 

Dangi, ^ 

Is the name given to Bundelas in the Saugor Territory, and 
parts of Bundelkhand.—See Bundela. 

Dichh.it, 

(See Kanaujiy& Brahman.) There are Rajputs also of this 
name in Ghazipur, Azimgarh, and Benares. 

D£khit, 

See Dikhit. 

Demraut, 

One of the twelve Pals of Mew&tis. 


Deswal, 




A tribe of Tag4s who hold about twelve villages in Bdghpat. 


Dhahima, UaI&j \nf^RT 

A tribe of Rajputs recorded amongst the thirty-six royal 
races. They were the lords of Biana, and bore a high name 
for deeds of chivalry. Colonel Tod considers the tribe to be 
extinct (“Annals of Rajasthan,” Vol. i. p. 119), but they have 
three or four villages in Baghpat. There are also Dh4him4 
Ahirs and Dh&himd Jats in the same neighbourhood. 
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Dhakara, \/\*j VTOTT 

A tribe of Rajputs who hold a few villages in Khandauli in 
the Agra district, Jalesar in Mathurd, and Dehli Jdkhan in 
Etawa; and are scattered over other parts of the Central Dodb 
and Rohilkhand. We learn from the letters of Izad Bakhsh 
that this tribe gave the imperial officers in the neighbourhood 
of Agra much trouble in the beginning of last century. The 
following extract is otherwise interesting, as showing the de¬ 
fenceless and dilapidated condition of Agra, even at that early 
period.* (See Janghdrd.) 

Dhamiyan, 

See Bishnavi. 

Dhangal, J&jbJ 

One of the twelve Pals of Mewatis.f 

Dhanuk, cL&Uj Vi 

This tribe is employed as archers, fowlers, and house guards, 
and is engaged in several menial occupations both of the house 
and field, wherever they reside. The females are especially in 
request as midwives. 

• 1 give a translation of the important part of this passage “ And the reason is 
this that Akberabad (Agra) has no fortifications, and most of its buildings are in ruins 
and lurking places of thieves, and in its neighbourhood live rebels and marauders. At 
present one of them, Irani Dhhkara, zamindkr of Mauza Bklimpdr, Parg. Janwkr, a 
Jagfr of the Vakils of the Govermeut, lying seven kos from the city—having no fear 
of the officers of justice in his heart,-from Etawah to the capital commits violence 
and robbery, and stops the roads. Your servants, from respect, have hitherto done 
and said nothing, in spite of the continual robberies ; and I also have been guilty of 
some little neglect, as I saw that in the absence of fortifications there is no chance of 
safety for the city and the roads. I cannot venture to act without orders, but request 
permission to extirpate this rebel/*—B. 

t More correctly dahangal . E. add . 
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Dh&nuks are descended, according to the Padma Parana, 
from a Cham&r and a female Chand&l. From Dh&nuks have 
proceeded the Aheryas, who are also occupied as fowlers. 
Aheryas are said not to consume dead carcases, as the Dh&nuks 
do. Of Dh&nuks there are reported to be seven subdivisions— 
Longbasta, Mathurid, Katharia, Jaiswar, Magahya, Dojwar, 
and Chhilatya.* These do not intermarry, or even eat or smoke 
together. They mix, indeed, so little with one another, that an 
individual Dhdnuk is seldom able to mention more than two, or 
at most three, of these names as belonging to his fraternity. 

There are several Dh&nuks in Dehli, and they are scattered 
over the north-western provinces, but Behor is the country in 
which they most abound.f 

Dhanwaiya, byj&j 

A thrasher, or seller, of rice.—See Barwar. 


Dhandel, 

A tribe of Hara Rajputs giving a name to Dhandelkhand in 
Bundelkhand. They intermarry with Powar and Bundelas. 
Also apparently written as in the followipg extract: “The 
Powars are a shade higher than the Dandeles, and the Dan- 
deles a shade higher than the Boondeylas, the reigning chiefs 
of Bundelkhand, with the exception of Jhusi and Chattarpur. 
These chiefs in consequence almost all take their wives from the 
Powars, who in return make them pay dearly in land and 

money grants on service tenures. . . . They are by far the 

• The usual statement, but not to be believed implicitly. Magahyas are generally 
classed under Dorns, and the author gives them both under Dh&nuks and Cham&rs, 
showing how uncertain these classifications are.—B. 

t Dh&nuks are usually employed as domestic servants in the houses of Rajas, and 
form in Behar die bulk of the Khaw&s, as this class is generally called.-B. They 
are 6aid to fill the office of village watchmen all over Fanukhabad.—E. add. 
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most troublesome people in Bundelkhand in time of disorder, 
as they are bold, brave, poor, ambitious, and unscrupulous.— 
Sleeman.”—E. add. He does not give the name of the work nor 
reference to volume or page. 


Dbe, 

See J&t. 

e 

1 

Dhimar,* 




A caste of Hindus, chiefly employed in fishing. They are, 
properly speaking, a branch of the Bearer, or Eahar, caste; 
though they are sometimes said to be offshoots of Mallahs, or 
Boatmen, f 

Dherh, ts 

Name of a caste found in these provinces, chiefly in the 
Saugor territory. The name is also applied to Bhangis and 
Cham&rs.J They eat dead animals, clean the skins, and sell 
them to Cham&rs. In the Nagpur territory they have acquired 
some consideration from their employment as Delals. 

In the Deccan they are said to be the same as the Mahrs of 


• Sanskr. a fisherman. 

+ They are also called vhrc and and and are very abundant 

in Behar and Benares. Two years ago a prophet arose among them, who said that 
the goddess Bhawhni had appeared to him out of a pillar in his house and commanded 
them to leave off eating fish ; he collected an immense crowd at Kadba, in Ptiraniya 
(Purneah), who came to see the miraculous pillar and offer goats to it, and the prophet 
in consequence fleeced them considerably. In connection with this revival, the Tiara 
of Benares nearly killed a man as a sacrifice to Bhaw&ni; the police fortunately 
arrived in time to prevent the consummation of the offering.—B. 

X This word is spelled ^ in Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary; and I think this 
is more correct than in the text. But so much uncertainty exists as to the spelling of 
Hindi that, in the absence of a conclave of papdits, I cannot venture to decide. 
Wilson, both in Glossary and « Sel. Works,” i. 186, spells it W—B. 
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the Mahrattas (Journ. R. A. S. p. 224).-See also the Printed 

Glossary under Dheda and Dheyr. 

In the Western provinces, though they are now not often 
found in any numbers, they appear to have left the remem¬ 
brance of their name, for it is a common term of abuse to call 
a man a “ bard Dherh,” or a low-caste fellow. 

In Rajputana, Dherhs will not eat hogs, either tame or wild : 
the latter they hold in great abomination, notwithstanding their 
Rajput masters look upon them as a luxury. 

Dhirhor, 

A tribe of inferior Ahirs in Benares and Gorakhpur. They 
are reckoned in the Tashrihu’l akwam amongst the Dodb 
Ahirs.* 

Dhobi, yb j xfcft 

•• 

A Washerman. This is considered one of the lowest caste6 
of Hindus. Of Dhobis, as of several other of the inferior 
tribes, there are generally reckoned to bo seven subdivisions. 
Kanaujia, Magahya, Pagahya, Bel war, Batham, Sri Bdtham, 
and Bharkd. The Kanaujia are to be found chiefly from 
Kanauj to the borders of Behar, and extend into Gorakhpur. 
The Magahya and Belwar throughout Behar. The Pagahya in 
Rohilkhand and Farrukhabad. The Batham, and Sri Batham 
in Baiswara; and the Bharkd from Mainpuri and Etawah to 
the far west. About three-fourths of this latter clan have been 
converted to the Mahomedan faith. None of these tribes eat, 
or drink, or marry together. They are as much strangers to 
each other as the members of any other caste. 

The seven subdivisions are not retained under the same names 

• There is a subdivision of Kirars, whose name is either dhirhor or darhor; but 
the native informant himself was uncertain as to the spelling._E. add. 


von. i. 


6 
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in other provinces. In Behar, for instance, we meet with 
Ajodhyas and Gosars, which are not in the above list. 


Dhundhoti, juj&j 

•• 

Is the name given to a tract of country in the Gurganw 
district, in possession of the descendants of Chaudhari Harsaru, 
one of the twenty-one sons of Raja Sangat.—See Chauhdn. 

The Alanot Chauhans are found in Bighoto, Dhundoti, 
Chandain, and Rdth. All these names are of mere local appli¬ 
cation. In the public registers they are not known, nor are 
they known much beyond the boundaries of the tracts them¬ 
selves. Bighoto includes the whole of Rew4ri, and much more, 
both to the west and east. Chandain is generally reckoned to 
be a part of Bighoto, but has been considered for some time 
past separate. It includes the greater part of Tauru, and de¬ 
rives its name from the twelve villages of Chand Chauh4ns, who 
are descendants of Sahes Mai, another 6on of Raja Sangat. 
R4th is the largest of these districts, and is for the most part 
included in Alwar. The principal places within this tract are 
Mand4war (the chief of which has the title of Rao), Nimrana 
(the chief of which has the title of Raja), Biroda (the chief of 
which has the title of Rana), Lahpoti, Bijwar, Kot Putli, Har- 
suran, and Narnaul. 


Dharmgaur, 

See Gaur Brahman. 

Dharwii, 

The Patwari who weighs grain.—Dehli. The word is derived 
from Dhari, a measure or weight of five seers, which is generally 
considered his perquisite at the harvest.* 

• Or from “to hold,” from his holding the scales; the word is also pro¬ 

nounced V V* ITlj which is equivalent to dharnewfclh, in Behar.—B. 
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Digwar, 

A Watchman; literally, a protector of the different quarters, 
or points, of the compass. See under Dig; and Digwan and 
Degwar in the Printed Glossary. 


Dikhit, 

A tribe of Rajputs inhabiting the Parganahs of Kutia, Fat- 
tihpur, Ekdalla, Mutaur, and Ghazipur, in the Fattihpur dis¬ 
tricts. They have also sixty or seventy villages to the north of 
Baiswara, in the Oudh territory, in a tract called after them 
Dikhtan, and several in Bundelkhand and Benares. The 
Dikhits of Pachhotar in Ghazipur are called Pachhtariya. They 
give their daughters in marriage to Sombansi, Raghbansf, 
Gaharw&r, and Bais, and take from Sayngur, Donw&r, and 
Kausik. 

The correct denomination of this clan is Dikhit, but Dikhit 
accords better with the ordinary pronunciation. 

Dogar, 

A tribe scattered over various tracts of the North-West of 
Hindustan. There are a few in Hansi, Sonam, and Ferozpur, 
which latter place, together with a considerable tract along the 
bank of the Satlaj, they held for a long time during the last 
century in almost undisputed sovereignty. Their occupation is 
divided between pasture and plunder. They are Mahomedans, 
and state that they were originally Chauh&ns; but the K&im 
KMni, and other converted Chauh&ns of those parts, will not 
acknowledge the fraternity, asserting that Dogars were nothing 
but J&ts and Gujars. This appears to be the case, notwith¬ 
standing all their emphatic negations. Dogars are held in no 
consideration by their neighbours, but in former times they 
were much dreaded on account of their predatory habits, which 
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a civilized neighbourhood and a strong Government compel 
them now unwillingly to relinquish. 

Their personal appearance is in their favor. They are a tall 
and muscular race, and are generally remarkable for having 
large aquiline noses. 

*•* Dogar or Dugar is also the name of a family of Kaiydns, 
or Marwari Jain merchants, to which belong Rai Lachmipat 
Singh Bahddur and Rai Dhanpat Singh Bahddur, the wealthy 
and public-spirited bankers and landed proprietors of Murshid- 
abad. These are not the same as the Doghras of Jammu, in 
the hills between Kashmir and the Panjab; the latter are 
considered a mixed race, and are despised accordingly by their 
neighbours. They, however, call themselves Rajputs, and, ap¬ 
parently, with justice. There is not much in their appearance 
to indicate a mixture of race. They eat and smoke with the 
Bhojpuri Rajputs. Guldb Singh, the ruler of Kashmir, was of 
this race.—B. 

Dom, or or 

Said, in the Printed Glossary, to he a race of out-castes : 
slaves in Kattak and Kamdon. Their history is worth enquiring 
into, as they seem to be one of the aboriginal tribes of India. 
Tradition fixes their residence to the North of the Gogra, 
touching the Bhars on the East, in the vicinity of Rohini. 
Several old forts testify to their former importance, and still 
retain the names of their founders; as, for instance, Domdiha 
and Domangarh. Ramgarh and Sahankot, on the Rohini, are 
also Dom forts. Buchanan considers that the Doms are the 
same as the Dom Katar (Domtikar). (“Eastern India,” Yol. 
II. p. 453.) He also conceives that the Doms expelled the 
Thdrus, and were afterwards expelled by the Bhars: hut this 
order of precedence cannot be admitted. 

There are several Doms, or Domras, scattered over the 
Western districts of these Provinces, and in Bundelkhand and 
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Saugor, who are engaged in the menial occupations of making 
ropes, fans, mats, and such like articles. In Oudh the term 
Dom is applied to sweepers, as Bhangi and Chuhra are else¬ 
where. 

Dorn is also the name of a tribe of Musulmans descended from 
Bhats. They are, perhaps, more generally known by the name 
of Mirasi and Pakhawaji. The name of Mir&si is abbreviated 
into Mir: and thus the Mirs of the Kala Naddi, after whom 
Mirapur is called, having assumed this distinguished title, are 
frequently able to conceal the truth of their being really de¬ 
scended from the Mir&si Surkh.* 

%• The Magahya Doms of Champ&ran are a race of profes¬ 
sional thieves. They extend their operations into the con¬ 
tiguous districts of Nepal. They are rather dainty in their 
operations, and object to commit burglary by digging through 
the walls of houses; they always enter a house by the door, and 
if it is dark, they carry a light. Of course all this is merely 
done by way of bravado. Magahyas never live long in one 
place. They move about, constantly pitching their ragged little 
reed tents or sirkas outside a village, or on a grassy patch by the 
road-side, like our gipsies, till they have done all the plundering 
that offers itself in the neighbourhood, when they move off again. 
They are small and dark, with long tresses of Unkempt hair, and 
the peculiar glassy eye of the non-Ary an autochthon.—B. 


Domtikar, 


J 





One of the sub-divisions of Sarwaria Brahmans, q.v. 


Don war, 

We find Zamind&rs of this mixed Rajput-Brahman tribe in 
the Parganah of Sidhua Jabna in Gorakhpur; in the Parganahs 


• See for a short notice of the religion of the Doms “ Select Works of H. H. 
Wilson,” L 60, 181.—B. 
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of Haveli, Karenda, and Sayyidpur Bhitri, of Ghazipur; and in 
Karidt Mithu, Mahomedabad-Gohna, Sikandarpur, Bhadfron, 
and Maundth-Bhanjan, of Azimgarh. They caU themselves 
Thdkurs, but they are generally considered Bhuinhars, or 
Military Brahmans.* Even those who claim Brahmanical de¬ 
scent marry into Rajput families, so it becomes doubtful in what 
class they ought to be included. They were strong enough at 
one time to establish a principality on the Kosi in Western 
Tirhut, and there are several monuments still existing in that 
neighbourhood which attest the power of the Donwdr Raja, 
Karnd Deo. The word appears to be pronounced indifferently, 
Donwdr, Danwdr, and Dunwdr.f 


Dube, 

See Kanaujia Brahman. 



Dugdha,J Iaj/j 

A tribe of inferior Brahmans on the borders of Fattihpur 
and Allahabad. They date their origin from the time of Jay 
Chand, who figures in so many fabulous legends of those parts. 
A certain Pande Brahman, by name Baru, set up his abode as 
a recluse in Parsakhi, between Shahzddpur and the Ganges, and 
withdrew himself entirely from worldly concerns. His credit 
as a holy man was so great, that Jay Chand became anxious to 
see him, and promised to reward any person who would bring 
him into the presence. After several unsuccessful attempts by 
all the chief officers of his Court, a woman of the Rajput tribe, 
and of great personal charms, ventured on the difficult under¬ 
taking. Her wiles and blandishments could not be withstood, 
and before long the holy hermit confessed himself father of 


• But see the article on Bhiiinhbrs.—B. 

t The Parganah of Danwhr, in Shahabad, is probably named from them, or the/ 
from it.—B. 
t Sansk. doubt. 
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several children; and as the lady succeeded in the object of 
introducing him to an audience with Jay Chand, a grant of 
several villages was bestowed upon her. On the death of the 
hermit she is said to have married a K&zi, but it is not probable 
that such a connexion took place at that early period of the 
Mahomedan conquest. However, 6he divided the inheritance, 
it is asserted, amongst her children. Those by the Pande, who 
were Dugdhd Brahmans (x.e. of mixed blood), received forty- 
eight villages, of the greater part of which they are in posses¬ 
sion to this day. The Musulman descendants also retain some 
of the villages said to have been granted at the same time. 

The Dugdh&s are reckoned in no repute as Brahmans; in¬ 
deed, they are properly Bhuinh&rs, and are very indifferent 
about the rank of the families with which they intermarry, not 
unfrequently receiving the 


daughters of Rajputs as wives. 


Durgbansi, 

Name of a clan of Rajputs who hold villages in Garw&ra, 
Ghisua, and R&ri, in the district of Jaunpur, and M&hul, in 
Azimgarh. The Raja of Garw&ra is a Durgbansi. They are 
descended from Dikhits, and came to the neighbourhood of 
Jaunpur fromSimauni in Bundelkhand, about fourteen genera¬ 
tions ago. Their relative position in the rank of Rajputs is 
shown by their giving daughters in marriage to Chamargaur, 
Bandhalgoti, Tilokchandi, Bais, Sombansi, Surajbansi, Sarnayt, 
Baghel, and the Gaharwdr of Kantit. Their sons marry into 
the families of Chandel, Powar, Gautam, Raghubansi, Ujayin, 
and the inferior grades of Bais. 

P 0 ?* jjJ ^ 

A tribe of Rajputs, said by Tod to be extinct. Before the 
immigration of the Badgujars, they were the chief proprietors 
of Aligarh; and a remnant of them now exists in Dabhai, 
Atrauli, Koel, Shikarplir, and Baran. They are now nearly 
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all Mahomedans. The whole of Kundarkhi and Seondara,* in 
Moradabad, were also held by the Dors, where they have now 
been almost entirely supplanted by the Powars. They hold also 
several villages in Seondha, in the district of Banda, as well as 
in the Saugor territory, so that they are far from being extinct, 
though most of them have abandoned the faith of their fore¬ 
fathers. They are included among the thirty-six royal races of 
Rajputs, and Pirthi Raja honored them by raising a tablet in 
commemoration of a victory gained over them.—(See Trans. 
R.A.S., Yol. I., p. 133.) 

Dahiya, Laj 

A tribe of J4ts met with in the Parganahs of Rohtak, Khar- 
khauda, Mandauthi, Panipat, and Sonipat-Bangar. 

Dahlan, Jb>j 

A tribe of Tag4s on the banks of the Hindan, in the Upper 
Do4b. 

Dakaut,t • 

A tribe of mendicants of Brahman descent. They are con¬ 
sidered to be proficients in astrology. The Bhadauri&s are a 
branch of the same tribe. Both are considered troublesome 
vagabonds. 

Dalai, ^TR 

A tribe of J4ts, who hold some villages in the Parganah of 
Mandauthi, Zillah Rohtak. 

Dali'ma, UJj 

A clan of Tag4s in Sirsa, a Parganah of Moradabad. (See 
Gaur Tag4.) 

• The old name of Seondara was Deora, so called after this clan, 
t Hindi ^T^TT to bawl, because they beg aloud in the streets.—B. 
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Damwast, »r* J 

A inferior tribe of Rajputs in 


Tappah Guzdra. 


Zillah Benares. 


Dangast, 

A clan of Rajputs 
of Ghazipur. 





in Parganahs Shadiabad and Pachhotar 


Gain, 

The name of a small clan of Rajputs in Kop4 Cbit, Zillah 
Ghazipur, and in Benares. 


Gagra, \f\£ ^THTT 

See Bhangi. 

Gara or Garha, or \j\£ *rr?T or *rreT * 

A tribe of industrious cultivators in Saharanpur. We find 
them chiefly in Rurki, Rampur, Siiltanpur, and Malhaipur. 
They are Musulmans, and are frequently considered to be, like 
the Jhojhas, converted slaves. They themselves assert that 
they were formerly Sombans Rajputs, that they came from 
Nagra Bambera (to the west of Dehli), and that Akbar located 
them in desert tracts, which have now been cleared by their 
industry. There seems reason to believe that they are the pro¬ 
geny of Rajput clans, because amongst themselves they have 
the subdivisions of Badgujar, Chauh&n, etc., but there are also 
perhaps amongst them descendants of several inferior castes. 
All these, on being converted to Mahomedanism, were called 
(perhaps contemptuously) by their neighbours, G4ras, from the 
new practice they had adopted of burying (G4rna), instead of 
burning, their dead. They now apply the term to themselves, 
but endeavour to disguise its origin by pretending to high 


• Hindi or IffiPTT to bury. 
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birth. The Gdras generally intermarry in their own clan, but 
there is a set of villages in Saharanpur, called Sayyid G&ra, 
from the fact of the daughters of Garas marrying into Sayyid 
families. 

Gahlot, TT^ftrT 

A tribe of Rajputs from which have branched the two illus¬ 
trious stems of the Sisodia and Aharya. They are spread over 
different parts of these provinces, but though they sometimes 
style themselves Sisodia, they are rarely known by any other 
name than that of Gahlot. We find them as proprietors in 
Bhoeli, a Parganah of Mirzapur; in Khanpur of Ghazipur ; in 
Nizamabad of Azimgarh; Bilhaur, Bithur, and Rasulabad of 
Cawnpore; in Sadabad, Sahpu, and Jalaisar of Muttra; in 
Thattia, Tirua of Farrakhabad; in Rdnia of the Bhatti Ter¬ 
ritory ; in Hatras of AligRrh; and in great numbers in the 
N.W. parts of Bulandshahr. We find them also as cultivators 
in Khotar of Shahjahanpur. Those of Bulandshahr say they 
emigrated to Dehra and Dholana, near Dasna, under Raja 
Khoman, after the capture of Chittor by Akbar; but it was 
evidently prior to that period, as they are recorded as Zamin- 
d&rs of Dasna in the “ Ayin Akbari.” The more probable period 
is, after the capture of Chittor by Aldu’d din Khilji. Others say 
that one of their ancestors, Govind Rao, married Rai Pithaura’s 
( i.e . Prithi Raja) sister, and obtained these villages as a marriage 
gift. What gives an air of probability to this story is that 
Govind Rao is mentioned by Chand Bardai as one of Rai 
Pith aura’s auxiliaries. Their neighbours, who, for some unex¬ 
plained reason, are fond of imputing cowardice to them, say 
their name of Gahlot is derived from Gahla, a slave girl; 
but the real origin is the following, which is universally be¬ 
lieved in Mewar. When the ancestors of the Rana of Mewar^ 
were expelled from Guzerat, one of the queens, by name Push- 
p&vati, found refuge among the Brahmans of the Mallia Moun- 
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tains. She was shortly afterwards delivered of a son, whom she 
called, from the cave (Goha) in which he was born, by the name 
of Gahlot, and from him are descended the present Kanas of 
Udaypur. 

• t * Dr. Fitzedward Kail, the well-known erudite scholar, has 
favoured me with the following notice :— 

“ It seems probable that the term Gahlot is connected with 
Guhila, the name of the second king of the Udaypur dynasty. 
See the “Asiatic Researches,” Yol. xvi., pp. 292, etc. The 
apparent eponymist of the Gahlots is called Gobhila in an in¬ 
scription from Chedi, which I have published and translated in 
the “Journal of the American Oriental Society,” Yol. vi. 
Guhila may have been corrupted from Gobhila, a name occur¬ 
ring in ancient Sanskrit literature; or, which is rather more 
likely, Gobhila may have been Sanskritized out of Guhila. In 
popular pronunciation, Guhila must have become Guhil; and 
we know that gotra was broken down into got. The coalescenco 
of these shortened forms, after both had become still further 
depraved, may have given rise to Gahlot; a result which would 
in no wise transgress the lawless licence of Hindi analogies.” 

In support of this opinion, I may add, that throughout tho 
Prithvi Raja Rasa, Chand always uses the form Gohil, 

The following passage from the “Ala udal prastav” of that 
poem is interesting, as shewing the Gohil in good and valiant 
company at an early date, in spite of the later imputation of 
cowardice. It will be seen that they are decidedly on the side 
of Parim&l, the Chandel king of Mahoba, and opposed to Prithi 

Raja, though the author above says their chief, Govind Rao, 
was an ally of the Chauhan 

^ Tun* ^ ii 

i 
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“ The monarch shouted his commands, 

To battle marched the Rawat bands; 

Chandel, Banaphar, heroes leal, 

Baghel and Gohil, fierce as steel.” 

I venture to differ from Dr. Hall about the origin of the last 
syllable. Having devoted much time to the consideration of 
the changes which compound consonants undergo in Hindi, I 
am in a position to affirm that had the word goira been the 
origin of the last syllable, the initial g must have held its place, 
and the final l of Gohil would have been assimilated to it, thus 
resulting in a form Gohiggot or Gohgot. My theory is, that 
like so many names of places, clans, and persons, the final syl¬ 
lable is the Sanskrit adjectival termination ^<0 

which coalesces with a long d in the termination of the preced¬ 
ing word into avnt, aut, and ot. Compare Dakaut from dak&- 
vant (i. e., “ shouters ” or “ criers ”), Chandraut from chandrd- 
vant, Mabaut from mah&vant, etc.; so that the word Gahlot 
arose from a form Guhil&vant, or “ Guhila’s people.” Colonel 
Tod gives in bis lists Grahilot (Sisodia) as a separate clan from 
Gohil, and says the former are the Gahlot of modem times; 
but Tod’s lists are very incorrect in many respects, and his 
etymologies are not worthy of the slightest notice. B. 

Gentu 

An Indian, a Hindu. The Printed Glossary says that at 
Madras the term appears to be used to designate the language 

and people of Telingana. # ff 

This word is a corruption of the Portuguese “Gentio,” a 
“Gentile.” Dr. Fryer (Travels, 1672 to 1681) says “the 
Gentues, the Portugal idiom for Gentiles, are the aborigines. 
He appears to be the 6rst English writer by whom the term 
is used, but before his time Pietro della Valle speaks of the 
Hindus as Gentili, following the example of the Portuguese; 
yet, notwithstanding these unquestionable authorities, Halhe 
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(Gentu Code, xxi. xxii.) supposes that the Portuguese borrowed 
the term Gentu from the Sanskrit word Jant, a sentient being. 
—(See Ency. Metrop. roc. Gentu.)—E. Further notices from 
the early travellers on the origin of this singular word (now 
long since passed out of use) are as follows :— 

Nieuhoff, in 1662, calls the natives “Jentyves or Pagans" 
(Churchill’s Collection of Travels, II. 198). Gemelli Carreri 
(Works, Part III. Book ii. c. 8) in 1695 says, “As for courage, 
neither the Mahometans or Gentiles have much of it; the best 
of them are the Baluccis (Biluchis), borderers on Persia ; the 
Patans of the kingdom of Bengala, and the Rasbootis (Rajputs), 
very great thieves." Ralph Fitch, in his travels in 1583 
(Hakluyt, II. 385), speaks of “ Moores and Gentiles." Gaspar 
Balbi, in 1579, has “Gentiles" (Purchas, II. 1723). In the 
title page of Baldceus, printed in Churchill’s collection, they 
are styled “Malabars, Benjias, Gentives." In the body of the 
work occurs “Moors and Pagans;" again, “the Gentives are 
sorely oppressed by the Persians and Moors," p. 591. “As 
well Gentiles as Mahometists," says Antony Jenkinson, in 1558 
(Hakluyt, I. 372). In all these cases the term Gentile means 
Hindu as distinguished from Musulman.—E. add. 


Ghorcharha, 




A sub-division of the Kurmis. The literal meaning of the 
word, if rightly spelt, is a horseman. I am not sure that there 
may not be some connexion between them and the Kurcharra 
whom Tod puts down in Chand Barddi's list of the royal races’ 


Uh0S, < ^ 

Herdsmen. They are said to be descended from Ahirs. Most 
of them have now been converted to Mahomedanism; indeed 
he name is generally considered, according to the Dictionaries’ 
to be exclusively applied to Musulman milkmen. The name is 
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derived from a Sanskrit word signifying a cattle pen. The 
Eastern Gliosis who have been converted are called Bandi 
Ghosis. 

In many parts of tbe country, as in Dehli, Ghosis are those 
who trade in milk, without any reference to their caste or 
religion. 

Ghand, 

A subdivision of the J&ts, q. r. 

Ghanghas, 

See J&t. 

Gobri, dijf 

This is the name of a tribe in Rohilkhand, of which there are 
a few traditions preserved in the Tarai. From that they have 
been expelled, and now live on, or just under, the Hills.* 

Godara, ’ft^TTT 

See Jdt. 

Gold, 

An inferior caste, employed in the manufacture of salt. The 
following contemptuous distich of popular poetry perhaps exalts 

them above their deserts :— 

“Jat, Gadarya, Gujar, Gold, 

These four are all the same 6ort of people.” 

Gola purab, <— 

An inferior tribe of Sanadh Brahmans, but very spirited 

• They were formerly Ahlrs. Their great hero was Raja Parson, who was bitten 
by a snake, and of whom Rohilkhandls still sing.—E. add. 
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cultivators, in Parganah Ir&datnagar of Agra. Their origin is 
decidedly Brahmanical, but carpenters often include them in 
their own class. 


Gond, &>£ *TT3 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the Saugor Territory, a simple 
primitive race, now chiefly confined to the hilly tracts, though 
some have been tempted to settle in the plains. Their great 
characteristics are a love of truth, drunkenness, and supersti¬ 
tion. A writer in “ Rushton’s Gazetteer,’* (Vol. iv., Part 1), 
says :— 

“ To the north of Saugor, the representative of a royal house¬ 
hold, styling themselves Raj Gonds, still exists in Bundelkhand, 


and is regarded with great deference by the scanty Gond popu¬ 
lation now to be found in that quarter. On the west, in the 
Bhopal Territory, similar traces of a formerly powerful dynasty 
are to be found, and acknowledged as such by the still con¬ 
siderable Gond Zamindars, Thakurs, and Rajas, who abound in 
the south of Saugor, and in Hoshangabad and Narsingpur: 
while as regards the whole of the eastern portion, the royal 
houses of Deogarh, Balaghat (or Chandwara), and Garha- 
Mandla retained more or less sway until a veiy recent period, 
the representative of the former being at present a pensioner of 
the Nagpur Government, and that of the latter, of the British. 

“In the western portion, or Saugor, it would appear that 

the Gonds were subjected by a tribe named Dangi, to which the 

present chief of Shahgarh belongs, and of the ruling house of 

which the representative still exists at Bilehra of Saugor. 

These were, in their turn, subdued by the Bundelas, from whom 
the territory passed to the Peshwa. 


tioZ h L G r dS “ 0l c ded am ° ngSt thcm several different sec¬ 
tions . the Baiyas, who are very generally regarded as sorcerers 

W “'I aU ’ “ S ° W 7 habitations, in the mostTen^ 
csts. Where they clear spaces with their axes, and sow their 
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gram, without further labour, in the ashes left after the felled 
timber has been burned; but subsisting, for the most part, on 
the roots and fruits of the forests (with which they are espe¬ 
cially familiar), the wild honey, or the beasts of game, which, 
in some parts, they occasionally destroy with bows and poisoned 
arrows the Bhumias, a nearly similar and almost equally wild 
race, without whose consecration a village is not considered 
habitable or safe from tigers, and who are universally the 
referees in all disputes regarding boundaries and established 
usages amongst these tribes:—the Purdhans, who preside at 
their orgies, are their beggars and bards, and unquestionably 
the most roguish and worthless part of their community:—the 
Patharis, who greatly assimilate to the latter; with some other 
divisions.’* 

*»* I here subjoin some information about these tribes, 
abridged from the late Rev. Mr. Hislop’s recently published 
papers, containing much that was not known in the days when 
Sir H. Elliot wrote:— 

“ The Gonds and Konds are closely connected, and the name is 
probably derived from the Telugu kanda, 1 a mountain.’ They 
live in the mountain ranges lying between 18° 40' and 23° 40' 
N. latitude, and between 78° and 82° 30' E. longitude. This 
corresponds with the old Muhammadan division of Gondwdna; 
but the Mughal geographers appear to have confounded them 
with the Kols, and not to have been aware of their connection 
with the Khonds of Bast&r and Kalahandi. 

“ In the North they are met with about Saugor and near the 
source of the Hasdo; on the East they cross that river into 
Sargujd, where they border on the Kols, and are found with 
Konds and Uriyas in Navagaddd, Kari&l, and Kalahandi; in the 
South they form the mass of the population of Bast&r, and a 
portion of the inhabitants of Jaypur (in the Madras Presidency), 
while they occupy the hills about the left bank of the God4van 
about Ninnal; and on the West they are intermingled with the 
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Hindus of Berar for thirty miles from the right bank of the 
War da and along the Kurrs, extend along the hills, both North 
and South of the Narbadd4, to the meridian of Hindia, where 
they give place to the Bhils and Nahals. 

They are divided into twelve and a half classes—Raj Gond, 
Raghuw41, Dandave, Katulyd, P4d41, Dholi, Ojhy&l, Thotydl, 
Koilabhut41, Koikop41, Kol4m, M4dy41, and a low P4d41 as a 
half-caste. The first four, with the addition, by some, of the 
Kolam, are the highest and purest Gonds, and are called Koitor. 

The R4j Gonds have supplied the chief royal families, and 
live in Nagpur, Ber4r, and the jungles South of the Ward4, as 
well as those North of the Narbadd4. The Raghuw41 and 
Dadave are near Chindwara. These three are agricultural, eat 
together, but do not intermarry. The Katuly4 are few, and 
scattered. They ape Hinduism, and are often received into 
that faith, and marry the daughters of needy Rajputs. Like all 
proselytes, they are over-zealous. The Raja of Khazradad is 
now a Hindu. They all go in for being Rajputs when con¬ 
verted. 

The P4d41 is also called P4th4di,Pardh4n, and Desi; they live 
near and among the R4j Gonds, to whom they act as spiritual 
guides (TOTO). They are also bh4ts, or bards. The Dholis, so 
called from the iWi dhol4, or drum which they beat, are 
musicians, and attend at feasts: there is a sub-caste of them 
called Nag4rchis (from the kettledrum), also known as Chherkya 
in the jungle districts, where they are employed as goatherds. 
Their wives act as midwives. The Ojhy41s are wandering bards, 
who play on castanets and bells, which they make themselves. 

The Thoty41 or maimed, also called Penda bari4, or minstrels 
of God, are wandering singers, who play a tambourine ; they 
also make baskets ; their women are great at simples, and prac¬ 
tise physic. This caste knows charms against small-pox (m4t4), 

whence it is sometimes called Maty41. They like to be called 
Th4kur. 


VOL. I. 
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Koil4bhut41s are wandering dancers, the men pimps and the 
women prostitutes. The Koikopals are settled cowkeepers: the 
word is derived from Koi, i.e. Gond, and Kopal, i.e. Gopal. 

The Madya Gonds are wilder than the others, and in some 
parts, as in the Beiladila Hills, they are perfectly savage. The 
men wear very little clothing, and always carry battle-axes. 
The women in the more remote districts wear no clothing at 
all, only a bunch of leafy twigs before and behind hung from a 
string round the waists. (J.A.S.B., xxv., p. 295.) Bache¬ 
lors live in a common house in the villages. They fly at the 
approach of strangers, even of their own race if not of the 
same tribe. Their tribute to the Raja of Bastar is paid in 
kind, and is collected by an official “who beats a tomtom out¬ 
side the village, and forthwith hides himself, whereupon the 
inhabitants bring out whatever they have to give.” Their 
ceremonies are very peculiar and curious, and have nothing in 
common with Aryan popular customs. They are too long to 
detail here. 

The Kol4ms extend all along the Pindi Hills to the South of 
the Ward4 river, and along the table land extending East and 
North of Manikgad, and thence South to Dantanpalli, running 
parallel to the Western bank of the Pranhita. They do not 
intermarry with the common Gonds, but eat together and dress 
alike. The Kol4ms worship Bhimsen, and have the custom, 
common in other nations, of pretending to carry off their brides 
by force. 

The Gonds in general wear the dhoti, or waist-cloth, and a 
small kerchief on ther heads. The better classes also wear a 
scarf (angwastra) on their shoulders. The women wear a lower 
garment tucked up so as to expose the thighs and legs, and a 
sari, or cloth like a sash, over the breast and back, and are 
loaded with jewels and tattooed. Their religion is to a great 
extent un-Aryan.—B. 
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Gonda, 

See Ahir. 

Gwal or Gwala, l\£ or or 

A Cowherd.—See Ahir. They do not appear to acknowledge 
any subdivisions in these parts, but in Behar there are several, 
as Bihota, Banarasya, Kanaujia, and Chautaha.f 

Gujar, J=rf ^ 

A very numerous clan in the N. "Western Provinces, formerly 
notorious for their thieving propensities, but gradually becoming 
more addicted to habits of peaceful industry. Their importance 
may be rated by their having given names to the provinces of 
Guzerat on the western coast of India, and to Gujr&t and 
Gujranwala in the Panjab. They are sometimes considered 
to be among the aborigines of India, and have been so reckoned 
by Tod, who somewhat inconsistently declares them also to be a 
tribe of Rajputs. Sir R. Jenkins says that in the Nagpur Ter¬ 
ritory they consider themselves to be Rajputs, and that, as they 
are descendants from Lava, Rama’s second son, they have an 
undoubted right to be so considered. In these provinces, how¬ 
ever, they do not aspire to so high an origin, contenting them¬ 
selves generally by saying their ancestors on the male side were 
Rajputs, who had united themselves with women of inferior 
lineage. Thus the Rawal Gujars of Panipat say that they are 
descended from a Khokhar Rajput (a clan which has been con¬ 
sidered to be the same as the notorious Ghakkar); the Chhokar 
from a Jadon; the Cham&yin from a Tuar; the Kalsian of 
Kairana, and the Mavi, from a Chauhan; the Pilwan from a 


• Sanskr. *fpTP?r cowherd. 

t In parts of Behar Gwkla and Ahir are convertible terms; and all the remarks 
under Ahir will therefore apply to them.—B. 
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Pundir; the Adhand from a Badgujar; and the Bhatti from 
Raja Kansal, a Bhatti Rajput from Jaisalmir. 

The Gujars are spread all over the Dehli Territory, the Upper 
Dodb, and Upper Rohilkhand, and enumerate eighty-four dif¬ 
ferent tribes.* In Dehli, the chief tribes are the Chamayin, 
Khatdna, Khdre, Barsoi, Chhokar, and Rawdl. In the Dodb,— 
Sukal, Baisali, Mdvi, Rdthi, Bhatti, Kasauni, Balesar, Dede, 
Jindhar, Pilwan, Batar, Adhand, Cheche, Kalsian, Rdmdyan, 
Nagri, Chhotkand, Badkana, Kasand, Rausd, Khubar, Mundan, 
Kaddhan, Tauhar, Gorsi, and Kandnd. In Rohilkhand,— 
Batdr, Khubar, Khare, Jatli, Motld, Surddnd, Purbar, Jindhar, 
Mahainsi, and Kasane. All these tribes intermarry on terms 
of equality, the prohibited Gots being only those of the father, 
mother, and paternal and maternal grandmother. 

A great part of the district of Sahdranpur was called Gujrdt 
during the last century. By the Gujars themselves it was said 
to consist of three parts, and the division is not only known 
amongst them to this day, but is usually adopted in ordinary 
converse. The Khddar, or tract which extends from the up¬ 
land as far as the Ganges, was called Ghar. From the upland 
to the Jumna, running along the skirts of the town of Sahd¬ 
ranpur, and maintaining a high name for productiveness, was 
called Rutold. Almost all the rest of the district, from the 
Ganges to the Jumna, was called Gujrdt proper; the small 
parganah of Kata only excepted. Gujrdt extended down to 
Kairanah and Jhinjanah, and included Gahgoh, Lakhnauti, 
Nanauta, and Titron. A part of this tract, tenanted by Khubars, 
was known also as Badanon, a name affixed by themselves, in 
order to feed their vanity of being reputed men either of lofty 

• In a pencil note the author quotes a Lt. Robinson as stating that Musulmon 
GOjare are found in Chach Hazara, on the Indus, in Swat, Yusufzai, and on Mahaban; 
also in Bonair. They are all zamlndtirs, and state that they came from the Province 
of Gtizerat, by way of Vazirabad, in the Panj&b. They do not intermarry much with 
other tribes.—E. add. 
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stature, or eminent in war or council. Their common estimate 
of 125,000 subordinate villages within Gujrat must vanish 
when it comes to be examined. Three thousand is the utmost 
they could have possessed. They might perhaps have doubled 
that, had they included the tract they called Taliayin, which 
extended from Hastinapur and Baisuma, in a semicircle to the 
south of Mirut, up to Bagput. The Gujars of this tract were 
rather despised, chiefly because they shaved, and did not live in 
such a lordly fashion. The tract opposite to Dehli, from Loni 
to Kasnah, was called Bhatner, from the prevalence of the 
Bhatti Gujars. 

Gujars are rarely found to the eastward of Aligarh in any 
numbers; but crossing the Jumna, we find them in Kunch and 
the northern parts of Bundelkhand, and the independent state 
of Sampter is ruled by a Gujar chief. There are many also 
near the Chambal and the Narbaddd. The Gujars, like the 
J&ts, all state that they came from the west country into these 
parts. Many have been converted to the Mahomedan religion. 
Upon conversion they are generally styled Thatthar by their 
brethren of the ancient faith.*—E. 

* # * Gujars are also found in large quantities as far west as 
the Indus. Those in the Panjab are all Musulmans. As to 
their origin, the most probable story is that which makes them 
a cross between Rajputs and Ahirs.f Their habits are more 
pastoral than agricultural; and I have heard their name de¬ 
rived from gall, a cow, and char (of charnd), to graze. I do not 

• This is probably only a local term in Panipat.—E. add. 

t General Cunningham considers that the Gtijars are the same os the Tochari, 
altos Yuchi, alias Kush Cm, alias Kaspircei, alias Thogarii, alias Kuci-Shwang, alias 
Korson, Korsea, Khoransu, or Korano. This remarkable tribe were, it would seem, 
originally Tartars, hut by a scries of events, related apparently by Chinese, Muham¬ 
madan, and Greek historians, they were led to give their name to Khorasan : also to 
Guijjara-rhshtra, the modern Guzerat. It is sufficient merely to mention these specu¬ 
lations : those who care to read them will find them at pp. 26-29 of Tart IV. of the 
General’s report.—B. 
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accord much credit to this derivation, but it is remarkable that 
the province of Guzerat, which seems to have been their first 
abode, lies between the Rajput province of Malwa, etc., and 
Sindh, where the Abhiri, who are supposed to be the Ahirs, 
formerly lived. That they are aborigines is clearly disproved 
by their fine manly Aryan type, in which they closely resemble 
the Jats, who are constantly found as their neighbours. Gu¬ 
jarat in the Chaj Doab, Gujaranwala in the Rechna, and Gujar 
Khan in the Sindh Sagar, are named after them ; the former is 
an ancient city which gives name to a district, and was re-built 


in a.d. 1588 by the Gujars.—B. 


Gujar-gaur, 


See Gaur Brahman. 


Gaura, \j£ 


A tribe of Ahirs, q.v. 


Gaur brahman, 



These form one of the ten tribes of Brahmans. They all 
state that they came from Gaur in Bengal, but there is much 
improbability in the story. There can be little doubt of 
Kanaujias emigrating on the invitation of Adiswara from 
Kanauj to Bengal; how then can we account for the whole 
tribe of Gaurs not only leaving their native seats, but crossing 
through the country of the Kanaujias, and dwelling on the 
other side of them ? If they emigrated in or about the time 
of the Pandavas, as universal local tradition would induce us 
to suppose, it would lead to the inference that Kanaujias are a 
more modern race. Gaur, moreover, was only made the Bengal 
capital shortly before the Mahomedan conquest, and that is too 
late to admit of its giving a name to one of the ten tribes. Mr. 
Colebrooke seems to help us out of this difficulty by saying that 
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Gaur is not t’ne Mahomedan capital, but a Des, or country 
below Patna; but admitting this, the difficulty would stdl 
occur, bow they came to overleap the Kanauj.as ? and how 
happens it that all the Gaur Brahmans now in Bengal are very 
recent importations from the West ? There is ample room for 
speculation, and it may, perhaps, amongst other things, be con- 
jectured, that the Ta-Gauria, mentioned by Polybius, which 
Wilson, in his excellent work on “Ariana Antiqua,” says affords 
some indications of Gaur, may be found to have something to 
do with their “ incunabula ” at any rate, if their connexion 
with it could be proved, it would solve the chief difficulty 
respecting their present Western position. A fuller examina¬ 
tion of the point might result in important discoveries respect¬ 
ing the origin of the Brahmanical tribes. See Gaur Taga. 

We find Gaur Brahmans throughout the Subah of Dehli, 
extending from Rampur to Hariana, and from Aligarh to the 
B ills . They appear in general a more ignorant race than the 
Kanaujias, and can seldom be got to give an intelligible account 
of their own subdivisions ; but it may be gathered that they 
amount to the number of forty-two. The most noted tribes of 
Gaur Brahmans are the Adh, Jugad, Kaithal, Gujar, Dharam, 
and Sidh Gaur.* 


Gaur kayath, 

One of the twelve sub-divisions of K4yaths. As their name 
implies, they are chiefly to be found in Bengal, though Nasir- 
u’ddin, the son of Balban, introduced several of them into the 
Western Districts about 600 years ago, when he appointed them 
Kanungoes of Nizamabad, Bhadoi, Koli, Ghosi, and Chiria- 
kot, in the Subah of Allahabad. 

There are two chief divisions of Gaur Kayaths—Kharri and 


• The Jatimala gives six divisions: Gaur, Parfk, Bahfnti, Khandelw&l, Sarsut, 
Sundbel; but these are not all admitted by some Gaurs.—E. add. 
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Nizamabadi. The latter are subdivided into Nizamabadi proper, 
Brahman Gaur, Utarea or Shum&li. To these perhaps may be 
added Bhat-gaur or Gaura-Bhatn4gar; but on this subject 
authorities are not very clear. 

The Nizamabadi's are now for the most part Sikhs, or fol¬ 
lowers of Nanak Shah.—See Bhatndgar. 

Gaur rajput, TTWf 

One of the Chattis Kula, or thirty-six tribes of Rajputs. 
According to Colonel Tod* (Vol. I. p. 115), the ancient kings 
of Bengal were of this race, and gave their name to the capital 
Lakhnauti. There are several of this clan in these provinces. 
We find many of them as Zaminddrs in Majhauli of Gorakh¬ 
pur ; in Bundelkhand; in Bisauli, Nidhpur, Badanw, Sat4si, 
Usahat, Ujhani, and Saheswan in Zillah Badaon; in Powayin, 

• It is difficult to say on what authority he makes this assertion. . Gaur is generally 
supposed to have been founded by one of the Physician Dynasty of Bengal, not long 
before the Mahomedan invasion ; though it must be confessed that Dow and Rennel 
state that it was the capital of Bengal 730 years before Christ. As another illustra¬ 
tion of the unsubstantial theories entertained by this enthusiastic annalist, it may be 
mentioned that he considers the Gaur to be descendants of Bahrfim Gaur, who is saidi 
in some apocryphal histories, to have visited India in the fifth century, and to have 
left progeny there by a princess of Kanauj. In a subsequent passage, he has no doubt 
that the Gaur appanage was West of the Indus, and that this tribe, on conversion, 
became the Ghor, and returned to India as the Ghori Bongs of Dehli (Annals, Vol. I., 
p. 233 ; Yol. II., p. 449). 

While, however, we cannot but dissent from several of the author's extravagant 
surmises and assertions, it would be ungracious not to acknowledge how deeply we 
we are indebted to him for his interesting “Annals of Rajasthan," a work which 
contains much novel information, and is a repertory of important facts and traditions, 
which are invaluable to an enquirer into the history of India previous to the Ma¬ 
homedan invasion. He would have conferred a still deeper obligation on us had he 
published his promised translation of the poem of Chand Bardai. A perfect copy of 
the original is now rarely procurable, even in the best native libraries. E. 

I have procured two copies, and am about to publish an edition and translation of 
this interesting poem.—B. 
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Zilkh Sbahjehanpur; in Sambhal and Sirs!, Z.llab Moradabad; 
in Aonla, Zillah Bareilly; and in Chibramau, Shamsabad, 
Alipur Patti, Phaphund, Dehli, Bilhour, Akberpur, Kasulabad. 
Ghatampur, and Dera Mangalpur, in Central Doab. In Kbai- 
rabad of Oudb, they are found in considerable numbers. They 
gave great trouble in the time of Burhanu’l-mulk, Saadat 
Khan, and at last met with severe retribution. (Imadu s 

Sa4dat.) 

Tod gives the names of five “Sachae” of Gaurs, which do not at 
all correspond with those known in these provinces. Here they 
are divided into three classes, called Bhat Gaur, Baman Gaur, 
and Cham4r Gaur,—names derived from 6ome intercourse with 
Bhats, Brahmans, and Chamars. To these are sometimes added 
Katherya Gaurs, descended from a Katheri, or carpenter; but 
it may be doubted if the Katherya are really Gaurs. No argu¬ 
ment, however, can be derived from the fact that the daughters 
of Gaurs many into Katherya families, because the Chamar 
Gaur and Baman Gaur also intermarry. 

The Chamar Gaur, who are subdivided into Rajas and Rais, 
rank the highest, which is accounted for in this way. When 
troubles fell upon the Gaur family, one of their ladies, far ad¬ 
vanced in pregnancy, took refuge in a Chamar’s house, and was 
so grateful to him for his protection, that she promised to call 
her child by his name. The Bhats and Brahmans, to whom the 
others fled, do not appear to have had similar forbearance, and 
hence, strange as it may appear, the subdivisions called after 
their name rank below the Chamar Gaur. 

The Cham4r Gaur themselves say their name is properly 
Chaunhar Gaur, from a Raja who was called Chaunhar. Some¬ 
times they say their real name is Chiman Gaur, and that they 
are called after a Muni, whose name was Chiman. The fact is, 
they are ashamed of their name, as it presumes a connexion 
with Chamars, which they are anxious to disclaim. 

The strongest clan of Gaur is in the Central Doab. They say 
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that they came from Narnaul, from which place Nar in Ttasul- 
ahad, the residence of a Gaur Raja, derives its name.* 

Gaur taga, & j/ jff? 

An important tribe, of Brahmanical descent, in the north¬ 
west of India, extending over a great part of Upper Rohil- 
khand, the Upper Dodb, and the Dehli Territory. They are a 
tribe of peculiar interest, from the traditions which attach to 
their occupation of their present seats. They state that they 
were invited from Bengal to these parts by Raja Janamejaya,f 
for the purpose of exterminating snakes; which fable, though 
sufficiently ridiculous in itself, no doubt veils under an alle¬ 
gorical type a most important historical fact. The circum¬ 
stances attending the sacrifice of the snakes by Janamejaya are 
preserved in local tradition in almost precisely the same form 
as they are given in the “Adi Parva” of the Mahdbharata. A 
garrulous old Taga, who has perhaps never read a line of that 
sacred poem, will tell you how that Raja Panchit (Parikshita) 
was bitten to death by a snake, notwithstanding all the precau¬ 
tions he took to avoid it, by seating himself on a platform in 
the centre of the Ganges; how that Atang (Atanka), a Muni, 
persuaded Janamejaya, who had lately returned victorious from 
Takshasila, to avenge his father’s death ; how that Janamejaya 
determined on having a Horn, or sacrifice, of the entire race of 
snakes; how that they were all exterminated except Takchak 
(Takshaka, brother of the Adityas) and Basuk (Vasuki, sove- 

• The Rajas of Suket, Kishtawar, Mandf and Keonthal, in the Himalayas, be¬ 
tween Simla and Kashmir, are all Gaur Rajputs. He of Suket is a Cham&r Gaur. 
They all state that their families came originally from Bengal.—E. add. He also 
refers to Tod, I., 115, 233 ; II., 449. Buchanan, II., 613, 728; and III., 42, 68, 
154. Burnouf, Bud. Ind. I., 632. Raja Tarangini, I., 488, 608. J.A.S.B., Jan. 
1847, p. 18. 

f The same tradition is preserved in Bengal also.—See “Buchanans Eastern 
India,” Vol. III., pp. 42 and 154. 
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reign of the Nagas of Patala); when, towards the close of the 
sacrifice, Astik, a holy man (of whose birth some marvellous 
particulars are given), came forward, and obtained the promise 
of Janamejaya to spare their lives, which promise he dare not 
break, as it was exacted by a Brahman ; and how that he was 
thus foiled in his object of sacrificing the chief offenders, whom 
he had reserved for the close of the ceremony, in order that 
none of their followers might come to their assistance. 

The extent to which this tradition of the serpent-sacrifice 
(Sarpa Satra) has spread is very surprising. Here we not only 
have it preserved by the common people of the north-west, the 
very scene of the operation, but in inscriptions and legends 
from distant parts of India. Thus, in the “ Asiatic Researches” 
(Yol. IX.) we have an inscription from a copper-plate found at 
Bednor, which purports that Janamejaya made a progress to 
the south and to other quarters, for the purpose of reducing all 
countries under his dominion, and performed a sacrifice for 


the destruction of serpents at the confluence of the rivers Tanga- 
bhadra and Haridra, at the time of a partial eclipse of the sun. 
Having completed the sacrifice, the king bestowed gold and 
lands on certain Brahmans of Gautama Gr&ma,—a name evi¬ 
dently of Buddhist origin. Though the genuineness of this 
monument is distrusted by Colebrooke and Colonel Mackenzie, 
they both concur in thinking it no recent fabrication. If it is 


forged, it must of course have been drawn up in conformity 
with notions and traditions generally current on the spot. 
Again, Stirling (“Report on Orissa,” p. 25) says that the 
Brahmans of Agrahat, eight miles north of Katak (Cuttack), 
state that the spot was visited by Janamejaya during his pro¬ 
gress over India with all the feudatory princes of the country 
in his tram; and they “ point out the spot where he performed 
the sacrifice for the destruction of the serpents "—See also 
“ J.A.S.B.*” September, 1837. 


It can scarcely be doubted that these serpents, for whose 
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annihilation so much trouble was taken, were Takshak Scythians 
of the Buddhist persuasion, and the chief supporters of that 
religion. From the time of the Great War, when we find them 
already in the north-west, to about 500 b.c., they extended 
their conquests in India; and, as they had a serpent for their 
national emblem, they were known as the Takshak, or serpent 
race. There can be no question also that the early legends 
of Persia are to be interpreted with this key, and that the 
voracious snakes of Zahhak were hordes of barbarous Scythians 
from the north. 

• 

The period of their chief, though perhaps not their first, 
invasion of India, under their leader Sahesnag, occurred about 

memorials of the bloody wars in which the 
Hindus were engaged with these invaders exist in the records 
of Indian history. They extended their usurpations to the 
Magadha Empire of Behar, the throne [of which was held by 
the Nag, or Serpent dynasty for ten generations, and a branch 
of them, the Nagbansi chieftains of Ram gar h Sirguja, have 
(“ Trans. R. A. Society,” Vol. ii. p. 563), the lunettes of their 
Serpent ancestor engraved on their signets in proof of their 
lineage,—while the capital and district of Nagpur are called 
after their name. The Yayu and Matsya Paranas call the 
Saisanagas, Kshatra Bandhis, which may designate, says Wil¬ 
son (“ Yishnu Pur.,” p. 467), an inferior order of Kshatriyas. 
The use of the title serves to show that they had already begun 
to be included in the military class, and is confirmatory of the 
view that they are included in the Agnikula. The invasion 
above-mentioned was, according to Colonel Tods supposition, 
nearly contemporaneous with the appearance of the 23rd 
Buddha, Parisnath, whose symbol is that of the race he 
accompanied, and hence he is called Sahasphann, “ the thou¬ 
sand-hooded.” It is supposed that the Brahmans made con¬ 
verts of 6ome powerful branches of these new sectaries, and 
that it is to them the term Agnikula (fire-race) is applied, as 


600 b.c. Many 
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signifying their spiritual regeneration by the element of fire. 
If so, the Takshaks must be the progenitors of the most dis¬ 
tinguished tribe of Rajputs ; and yet it is strange that no 
vestiges are now to be found of the original name Tak,* or 
Takshaks, though it is recorded amongst the thirty-six royal 
races. I am aware that Elphinstone (“ History of India,” Vol. 
i., App. ii.) opposes the doctrine of a Scythian admixture with 
the Rajputs; but there is much in Indian history which could 
not well be explained without it, at least without the admission 
of an incorporation of some northern family, and even he is 
disposed to concede the point with regard to the J&ts.—See also 
“ J.A.S.B.,” Vol. vi. p. 677. 


• It may be remarked that Tak is one of the sub-divisions of the Bhangis, but 
they are not likely to be in any way connected with our Rajput Tuks. 

There is also a community of Tank Rajputs in Gihror of MainpQrf, aud in the 
South of Rohilkhand. They trace their origin from Tank Torn in Karaoli, and re¬ 
ceive the daughters of Baman Gaur, Chifrnar Gaur, Gahlot, and Dhakara in marriage, 
which would argue them to be of respectable lineage. The probability of their con¬ 
nexion with the Tak race will be further discussed under the article Tank. 

It is Jlso to be observed that Takshak is still one of the Gram Deotaa, or village 
gods, of the Bhagalpvir district. 

The “Mir&t-i Sikandarf” says the tribe was called Tak, because it became Ty&gi, 

or separated from its brethren: ascribing, therefore, the same origin to the name as 
is given to our Tagas.* 


^ |*^3 j\ Juj 


LJ/J j\ 

“toj j ^ ^ j\ ^ l „\ 

j' r y jl 

^j\ s ir4 erfJ ) 

The translation of the passage is as follows“ Sidhhran is of the Tak tribe. In 

took In<L " * “ ** Tat “d Khattri are brothers; one of them 

took to drinking d the Khattria expeUed h . m from their ^ aQd ^ ^ 

reH^ th6 ^ 1“^ ‘W*’ From that time customs and laws and 
gion of the Khattna differed from those of the Tak.”_B. 
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This spiritual regeneration must have occurred three or four 
centuries subsequent to the allegorical tradition mentioned 
above, which evidently implies that the edict of extermination 
was not entirely fulfilled, and that Janamejaya was induced to 
forego his purpose at the instigation of Astik, who, according 
to the “ Mahabhdrata,” was the 6on of Takshak’s own sister; 
so that intermarriages with the Takshaks could not have been 
altogether uncommon even in the Court of King Janamejaya. 

It is evident that we are to construe in a similar way those 
frequent allusions in the “ Mah&bh&rata” and the “Puranas” 
to the intercourse between mortal heroes and the N&ga Kanyas, 
or Serpent nymphs. For instance, when it is mentioned that 
an Apsara from Naglok was married to Chatrgupt, and that 
more than half the Kayaths of the country are the offspring 
of this union, and when it is mentioned that the seventeen 
daughters of Basuk, the king of the N£gas, were married to 
the seventeen sons of Raja Agarsen, we are to understand that 
a nuptial alliance united a Scythian family with that of Chatr¬ 
gupt and Raja Agarsen. Those who, like the Agarwala Banias, 
are descended from the Raja, would not willingly acknowledge 
this interpretation, as they would rather adhere to the fable; 
hut it need not alarm them, for a little examination would show 
that, even as it is, they cannot be pure Yaisyas, since the Raja 
was himself a Kshatriya. In a similar manner, almost all the 
mercantile tribes of Hindustan are of Rajput descent. But 
these anomalies do not appear to strike the credulous Hindu, 
and he is content to leave the subject without enquiry. 

It was for the purpose of officiating at the serpent sacrifice 
above-mentioned, that Janamejaya is said to have invited 
Brahmans from Gaur. After they had performed all that he 
requested of them, he offered them remuneration, which some 
rejected, and others received in the shape of land; on whic 
account they are called Tagas, from having consented to a 
Ty&g (relinquishment) of their creed as Brahmans, by pursuing 
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agriculture, which they are forbidden by the Shasters to 
practice. 

Those who continued to retain their titles and privileges as 
Brahmans—(See Gaur Brahman)—took up their abode chiefly 
in Hariana, while the Tagas remained in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hastinapur, within a circle of about one hundred 
miles round the ancient capital, where they are found to this 
day. This is the usual account. It is remarkable, however, 
that almost all the clans of Tagas state that they came from 
Hariana, not from Gaur, and even derive their names from 
places in that country, as, for instance, the Chulat, who say 
that their name is derived from Chulu in Bikanir, and the 
Bikwans of Pur Chapar, who came fropi Bikanir. It is there¬ 
fore far more probable that the Brahmans were already tenants 
of Hariana, that they must have settled there before Janame- 
jaya’s reign, and that the Tagas only, not the Brahmans, owe 
their residence to that powerful Raja; otherwise it is difficult 
to reconcile the apparent contradiction that he called Gaur 
Brahmans from Bengal, and Gaur Tagas from Hariana; or it 
may be, that the Brahmans were invited from Gaur by Janame- 
jaya, and afterwards settled in Hariana ; and that the Tagas 
were invited by some succeeding prince or princes, after the 
Brahmans had fully established themselves in Hariana; so that 
the occupation of the country round Hastinapur by the Tagas 
may be later than the occupation of Hariana by the Brahmans. 
But what militates against this, and confirms the other hypo¬ 
thesis is, that it is expressly stated in the concluding section of 
the “Mah&bh&rata” that Janamejaya, “having concluded the 
ceremonies of the sacrifice on which he had been engaged, 
dismissed the multitude of Brahmans , and other pious mendicants 

who had thronged to the place, loaded with presents, to their 
several abodes .” 

There are some Tagas in the Upper Do4b, who state that 
they do not proceed from the Gaur stock. For instance, on the 
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banks of the Do&b Canal, near Dehli, there are a few Tillages 
held by Tagas of Sirsuti Brahman descent. With this excep¬ 
tion, it is generally acknowledged that all the Tagas were 
originally Gaur Brahmans. 

They are divided into several separate clans, amongst which 
some of the most important are Mungal, Titwal, Mahesara, 
Basian, Dattian, Kar&wal, Makta, Dikhit, Aimli, and Dabhe. 

There are several Mahomedan converts among them, particu¬ 
larly in the line of country between Mirat and Moradabad. 

In the Dehli Territory the Gaur Brahmans and Tagas fre¬ 
quently intermarry, but the practice is not observed by the 
Gaurs of the Do&b and Rohilkhand.—E. 

*** There is, doubtless, in the legends of the early Aryans 
much that is obscure on the subject of their connection with 
the N&gas, or serpent race. Any speculations here would be 
out of place, as Mr. Fergusson has just published, a mag¬ 
nificent work on this subject, which will be found to con¬ 
tain valuable information. As, however, Gen. Cunningham has 
many notices about a tribe which may, or may not, be allied 
to the above, I give an abstract of them, without in the least 
committing myself to approval of the General’s opinions (which 
appear to me to-be in many cases ill-founded), because in the 
dearth of information on the subject of castes, it is useful to 
collect all that has been written, with a view to the ultimate 
sifting of the mass when the proper time shall come.* 


* What a pity it is that our Indian savants so habitually neglect the proper division 
of all philosophical enquiry into its two great branches: first, the collection of facts; 
next, the induction from a sufficient quantity of collected and ascertained facts ! We 
are really, at present, as regards the pre-Mu h a mm adan history of India, only in the 
first of these stages, and we have not yet collected half our facts. It is much to be 
desired that our learned workers in this school would abstain for the present entirely 
from making deductions, which only our grandsons will be in a position to make, and 
devote themselves solely to collecting facts, for which they have still ample scopj. 
We are not yet ripe for Indian Niebuhrs: we are still in the age of Scaliger and 

Reuchlin.—B. 
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The Takkas are denominated by the above-named writer 
“ early Turanians,” and he ascribes to them a connection with 
« the famous city of Takkasila or Taxila.” They were formerly, 
he thinks, in possession of the Sindh S&gar Do4b, or the 
country between the Indus and Jhelum rivers in the Panj4b, 
but must have been expelled thence by the Gakkars (who are 
also said to be Turanians) during the reign of Darius Hystaspis, 
or thereabouts. The reason for this supposition would seem to 
be that “ in the first century of our era, the district of Taxila 
was already called Amanda or Amandra, a name which at once 
recalls the Aw&ns of the present day and their country 
Aw&nkdri.” In another place (p. 8) the Aw&ns are said to 
have been in possession of Taxila at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion, and to have been expelled by the Indo-Scythians two 
centuries later. These speculations, however, are confessedly 
rather uncertain, and some confusion exists in this part 
of the report. The curious custom mentioned by Q. Curtius, 
and by Fa-Hian, the Chinese traveller (a.d. 400), as prevalent 
among the people of Taxila, of entertaining guests for three 
days, and obliging them to depart on the fourth, is adduced to 
show that the same people occupied that site from the time 
of Alexander to that of Fa-Hian, a period of seven hundred 
years. 

Attok is also supposed to recall the name of the Takkaa. 
Rashidu’d din calls it the fort of Tankur, which with the 
Arabic article at-tankur) is said to have suggested to 

Akbar the name Attok (Atak) meaning obstacle. Though I 
strongly doubt this supposition, it is certain that the name was 
given by Akbar. The J&ts in the Gujrdt district of the Panj&b 
have a legend that they were Rajputs, and lost caste by crossing 
the Indus, which the others refused to do. They were taunted, 
savs the story, by Akbar, in the following verse :— 

*TTTT ^TT f I 
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“ AH the earth is God’s: In it where is there any hindrance ? 

He in whose mind there is a barrier, in that (alone) is the 
hindrance.”* 

“ In a.d. 900 we find the district of Takkadesa forming part 
of the kingdom” of Gujrdt “ when Raja Sankara Yarmma of 
Kashmir, who reigned from a.d. 883 to 901, annexed it to his 
own dominions. At that time Takkadesa must have been 
situated to the north or north-east of Gujrdt, towards Kash¬ 
mir. Now this is the very position where we find the Takkas 
of the present day, namely, in the hilly country on both banks 
of the Chenab, within the Jammu territory” (p. 4). This 
would seem to me to be conclusive against the identity of Tak¬ 
kadesa with Taxila, as the General himself fixes the latter in 
the north-western part of the Sindh S&gar Dodb, at Shahdheri, 
near K&la Sar&i. 

There are also T&ks in Sindh who are connected with the 
Panjdbi Takkas, a chief of whom held the fortress of Aser in 
R&jw&ra, and is stated to he mentioned by Chand under the 
name of Chdt4 Tak, and to have been wounded at Kanauj. 
“ Two centuries later one Sdrang Tak became the first Muham¬ 
madan king of Gujr&t under the name of Muzaffar Shah (ib.) 

These Takkas and Taks are said to have been descended from 
Takshaka, the founder of the Ndgas, or serpent race; and the 
legend of Parikshita’s death by the bite of a snake may he 
interpreted as showing a conflict between the Pandavas and the 
Takkas of the Panj&b, in which the latter were victorious. 

“ This event may be dated about 1400 b.c. 

These Takkas are considered to have originally peopled Kash- 

• I quote this verse from memory, from the valuable manuscript Settlement Report 
of the district, by Captain Hector Mackenzie, which is a perfect storehouse of cunous 
legendary and other information. I do not know if it has yet been published.-B. 
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mir, where serpent-worship prevailed till the time of Kanishlca, 
about the beginning of the Christian era, who mtroduced 
Buddhism ; but shortly after his death the N&ga sacrifices and 
ritual were re-established by Gonarda II. There was a N&ga 
king named Durlabha in Kashmir in the seventh century, who 

established a dynasty. 

On the whole there appears to be no valid reason, in the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge, for supposing the Takkas to be 
anything but low Aryans. The arguments adduced at p. 5 of 
the Report prove nothing at all.—B. 

Gaurahar, j$ 

An obscure tribe of Rajputs in Saheswan, and in Ganger!, 
Pachl&nah, Badarea, and Bilram, on the borders of Badaon and 
Aligarh. They are said to be descended from the Chamdr Gaur, 
and it is sometimes added, by way of reproach, that there is a 
little Ahir blood in their veins. 

Gaunia, \ 3J £ 

An inferior clan of Rajputs in Rehar, and Nagina of 
Bijnor; Iradatnagar of Agra; and Sah&r, Shergarh, and 
Hazur Tahsil of Mathura. Those to the west of the Jumna are 
said to have emigrated from Jaypur about nine hundred years 

ago. They are frequently confounded with the Gaurdhars, but 
are, in fact, quite distinct. 

Gautam rajput, 

This tribe is now usuaUy rated among the Chandarbans; but 
they are not considered as holding a place among the thirty- 
six royal races. There are a few of them in Bundelkhand and 
Benares but they are found in large numbers in Ghazipur, 
Aym S ah , Motor, Kora, Kutia Gunir, and Bindki, Parganahs of 
Fattihpux; Jajmau and Sarh-Salimpur of Cawnpore; in Islam- 
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nagar of Badaun; Deog4nw, Chiryakot, Kariat Mittfi, and 
Nizamabad of Azimgarh : and in M4hul, Atraulia Tilheni, and 
Aurungabad Nagar of Gorakhpur. 

The Gautams were once a very powerful clan in the Lower 
Do4b. Their chief village was Argal on the Rinde in Par- 
ganah Kora, and their representative, now shorn of all his 
power, still resides there, and is honored with the title of Raja. 
They themselves state that they were originally Brahmans, 
that Siringi Rikh, their ancestor (so called from a prominent 
horn on his forehead), was invited to court by the Gaharwdr Raja 
of Kanauj, who bestowed his daughter in marriage on Ingi 
Rikh, the son of Siringi, and accompanied the gift with the 
splendid dowry of all the villages from Kanauj to Karr4. 

The tradition is good for nothing. It is, in the first place, 
impossible that Siringi Rikh could have been a contemporary of 
any Gaharw4r Raja, and, in the second place, it is highly im¬ 
probable that the Gaharwars should have preceded the occupa¬ 
tion of the Gautams. Nevertheless, the story is most devoutly 
believed by many Gautams. They are divided into the tribes 
Raja, Rao, Rana, and Rawat. The representative of the Rajas 
lives at Argal; of the Raos at Bir4hanpur, in Bindki; of the 
Ranas at Chilli, in Parganah Majhdwan, now included in Sarh- 
Salimpur; and of the Rawats at Bbdupur, in Bindki. 

Besides the possessions which they themselves retained, they 
are said—and here probability is in favour of the tradition—(o 
have bestowed upon their allies several large tracts which are to 
this day tenanted by the grantees. Thus the Chandels of 
Sheordjpur in Cawnpore are represented to have received from 
them sixty-two villages in that Parganah, having been induced 
to leave their original seat of Mahoba, after the defeat of their 
chief Brimaditya by Pirthi Raj. The Jaganbansi Kanaujia 
Brahmans of Kora are said to have received the Chaudrahat 
of that Parganah from Birsingh Deo, a Gautam chieftain. 
The Thatbardr Kanaujia Brahmans are said to have been Bakh- 
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Shis of the Argal family. The Athya Gautams, who are 
reckoned inferior to the general stock, and considered to have 
been originally Jinwar Rajputs, are said to have received 
twenty-eight villages in Bindki from the Argal Raja, with 
whom they had contrived to ingratiate themselves by teaching 
him the game of chess. 

But the largest assignment of land which was attributed to 
their bounty is that of Baiswara, in Oudh. The reason of this 
gift is thus given by the traditions of the country. The Argal 
Raja, having given offence to some king of Dehli, the king 
directed his myrmidons to seize the Raja’s wife, who was then 
on a pilgrimage at Allahabad. They were nearly succeeding in 
their attempt, when a large party of tlie Bais Rajputs from 
Mung-i Paitan, who had come under their leaders Bhao and 
Bebhao to the sacred confluence, came forward to the rescue, 
and kept the royal army at bay till they reached Karra, 
when there was no longer any fear of danger. To mark the 
Rani’s gratitude, the Bais were invited to Argal, and there, 
after a short time, a marriage was celebrated between Bhao and 
Gurdandi, a Rajputni of the Rao Gautam tribe. The Raja, 
though he considered it a humiliation to unite one of his own 
stock to the stranger, was nevertheless pleased to authorize 
a marriage with the Rao, and to bestow upon , the Bais, 'as a 
dowry, 1,440 villages on the eastern side of the Ganges, which 
now constitute the country of Baiswara. The story goes that 
the Gautam Raja offered the bride all the villages of which she 
could pronounce the names without drawing breath. She ac¬ 
cordingly commenced, and after reciting five lines of names, 
had proceeded so far as Panchg&nw, when the Raja’s son, fear¬ 


ing that his possessions would be lost to him, seized hold of the 
bride’s throat, and prevented further utterance. 

If we are to put faith in the essentials of this tradition, it 


would shew that the Gautam country must really have been an 
important tract, extending from Kalpl to the neighbourhood of 
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Gorakhpur, since we find a Gautam Raja still residing, as head 
of his tribe, in Nagar in that district, and that the Azimgarh 
family, now Musulmans, were, before their conversion, Rajputs 
of the Gautam stock. We find it also stated in Buchanan 
( Eastern India,” Vol. II. p. 458), that the Gautams of Gorakh¬ 
pur considered that their ancestors were once in possession 
of Bundelkhand. Though his statements are never to be taken 
without reservation, yet we may fairly receive them for the 
evidence of a tradition respecting the Gautams, which concur 
with that of their Western brethren in assigning to their 
ancestors the possession of a very large principality in and 
around the Lower Dodb. 

It must be remembered that both the Gautam and Bais 
Rajputs concur in this story, and such a concurrence is almost 
equivalent to authentic history. Now, as the Bais are de¬ 
scendants of Salivahana, and a Salivahana was sovereign of 
Pratisthana, the modern Jhusi (“Asiatic Researches,” Vol. X. 
p. 32), it gives at once an established antiquity to the Gautams, 
which makes it possible that we may have in them the de¬ 
scendants of the illustrious Shakyas. There are of course diffi¬ 
culties* attending this hypothesis, but the bare mention of it 
raises questions of considerable interest, which invite a longer 
discussion than can he bestowed upon them here. 

For some generations the Gautams of Argal seem by their 
own accounts to have continued in great prosperity, dating their 
decline from the period of Hamdyun’s return to India, who 
avenged himself upon them for their zealous adherence to the 
cause of his victorious rival, Sher Shah. Husulman history, 

• II r£sulte de 1 k qu’il n’eat pas aise de comprendro - comment Shakya k pu porter 
k la fois ce nom, qui rappelle la tribu guerrifcre k laquelle il appartient, et celui de 
Qautama } qui rappelle une famille brahmanique. La seule mani &re de r£soudre cette 
derntere difficulty c'est d’admettre que le nom de Gautama a dd appartenir, non pas 
seulement k Shakya mount seul, mais k toute la famille gTierrtere des Shakyas, coniine 
le pensent lea Chinoia.—M. Burnouf, Foe Koue Ki } p. 309. 
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however, is silent on this subject, both of this warfare of exter¬ 
mination, and of the presumed importance of Argal and the 
Gautams, and it is therefore difficult to say what portions of 
truth are mixed up with the fictions of these relations. 

The Gautams of Jaunpur and the Eastward give their 
daughters in marriage to Sombansi, Bachgoti, Bajhalgoti, or 
Bandhalgoti, Raj war, and Rajkumar. Those of the Doab give 
their daughters to other tribes, the Bhadauria, Kachhw&ha, 
Rathor, Gahlot, Chauhdn, and Tuar, and they vary as much 
with respect to the tribes whose daughters they receive. 

Gautamiyan, *ft<Tf*r*ri 

A clan of Rajputs in Azimgarh and Gorakhpur. They are 
offshoots of the Gautams, but of a spurious breed. 

Gabr, jZ 

An infidel, in general; but the word is more specially applied 

to a fire-worshipper. Meninski says, “ Ignicola, magus, infi- 

delis, quivis paganus.” The word is more ,familiar to us in 

Europe under the aspect of Guebre—the Parsee of Western 

India. There seems reason to suppose that there were colonies 

of refugee fire-worshippers established in Upper India also till 

a very late period. One of the governors of Mirat, even as late 

as the time of the capture of that town by Timur in a.d. 1399, 

was of that persuasion ; and though the “ Rauzatu’s Sate,” the 

Timumama, and “ Zafaraama ” mention him merely under 

the term of Gabr, which is also applied by them to Hindus in 

general, yet the “ Mutlau’s Sayyidin ” distinctly says that his 

son worshipped fire; and the language of Khondemir in the 

third volume of the “ Habibu’s Sair » is too plain to be mis¬ 
taken on that point:— 

jOu* ^ s—U .U siT\j 
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l/* ^ b -J Aj jU-y j^AjT j_J JliS 

j (**^i * ^y lA^ j£ ^ J\ * ju^ 


J*' o-J^ jl^sr\ j£\ J^l U>- »l« * Jj^uj Juil 



Gaddi, ^a^ 

A tribe resembling the Ghosis. They are now mostly Musul- 
mans, and have a few scattered communities in several Par- 
ganahs, such as in Garhmuktesar and Sarawa of Mirat, and the 
Rampur territory. It is not unusual to call any converted 
Hindu a Gaddi, which is looked on by a true Musulman as a 
term of reproach. 


Gadariya, ^f^JT 

A shepherd. There are several sub-divisions of Gadariy&s in 
these Provinces—Nikhar, Tasselha or Pachhade, Chak, Hhengdr, 
Bareiya, Paihwar, and Bhaiyatar. Of each of these there are 
also many divisions, which are not worth recounting. 


These hold no intimate communication with one another, 


being as much strangers as any two distinct castes. The most 
liberal relaxation of this social bondage being that the Nikhar 
and Dhengar smoke each others hukkas. 


• “And at the end of the month Rabfu’s-sani His Majesty arrived, and the army 
commenced the attack, and having taken Mirat, they sent to hell Safi, the Gabr, who 
had been wounded by a sword at the time of the slaughter, and burnt his son in the 
fire which he worshipped. 

Though a Gabr kindle fire for a hundred years, 

If he once fall into it he will burn. 

On the first of Jamadi-ul-fila’ most of the Gabrs of that fort fell into the hands of 
the Musulmans and were killed, and the fortress was levelled.’’—B. 
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As with the J4ts and Gujars, so with the Gadariyds, the 
younger brother marries the elder brother’s widow, but the 
elder°brother is prohibited from forming a similar connection 
with the younger brother’s widow.—See Karao in Part II. 

Gaharwar, 

A tribe of Rajputs found in Dera Mangalpur, Bithur, J4jmau, 
Kanauj, and Bilhaur in the Central Do4b; in Isl&mganj on the 
left bank of the Ganges; in Bundelkhand ; in Gorakhpur; in 
Katehar and the Hazur Tahsil of Benares ; in Pachhotar and 
Mahaich of Ghazipur ; in Khairagarh of Allahabad; and Kantit 
of Mirzapur. 

The Gaharwdrs* of Khera Mungrore in Mirzapur are con¬ 
verted to Mahomedanism, and those of Mahaich in Ghazipur 
are reckoned an inferior branch. The chief of the Gaharw.4rs 
resides at Bijavpur, a few miles to the west of Mirzapur, where 
the liberality of the British Government enables him still to 
keep up some show of respectability. At the time of our first 
occupation of Benares, he was a fugitive from the tyranny and 
oppression of the Gautam Bhuinh4rs, who had expelled the 
Gaharwdr family in 1758 a.d. 

The Gaharw4rs may be considered one of the most in¬ 
teresting races of the Upper Provinces, yet much obscurity 
hangs over their origin and lineage. They are recorded among 
the thirty-six royal tribes of Rajputs, and are said to be of 
the same family as the Rathors, with whom they deem them¬ 
selves on an equality, and with whom it is said they never 
intermarry. But this is a mistake, for those of the Central 
Do4b and Gorakhpur intermarry with Rathors, and the obser¬ 
vation can only apply to the soi-disant regal family of Kantit. 
They are mentioned, moreover, in the “ Prithiraja r4s4,” 

• The Jatimala in the “Hindi Selections” spells the name but it 

seems more usual to spell it as id the text. 
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under the distinct appellation of Gaharwdr. Thus, in the 
“Alhd-prastav”* we read, 

“ Many Gaharwars and Gohils were arrayed.” 

So that they were acknowledged to be a separate tribe at the 
time of the final subjugation of Kanauj by the Mahomedans. 

They assert that they were originally masters of Kanauj, 
local tradition confirms their claims, and the Gautam Rajputs 
attribute their own residence and possessions in the Lower Doab 
to the bounty of a Gaharwar Raja of Kanauj. The “ Hadikatu’l- 
Akdlim ” states that they come from Benares, and settled at 

* There is also very curious mention of them at the end of another Khand. Bir 
bhadr is made to deliver the following prophecy respecting the future greatness of 
this family:— 

rTT mil 


\nS Tjn fro* 



€t srmr ^ St 

After 6ajring that the Empire of India will he swayed by the Pathans, a Banya (?), 
the Moguls, and a hero from the Deccan (?), he states that the Gaharw&rs will finally 
attain the sovereignty. But both the style and sentiment betray marks of modem 
interpolation; and the passage was no doubt written by some courtly poet of the holy 
city, when it was under the dominion or influence of the Gaharwcir family. E. 

I leave this passage as it stands, because it is one of the few hits of Chand that 
have yet got into print. Every one talks about Chand, but few have really read his 
poem, which is very scarce. As to this extract, though it is manifestly incorrect, yet 
no correction of it can be attempted till a collation has been made of the original, 
which I hope to do shortly, as also to publish an edition and translation of the whole 
poem.—B. 
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Kantit, in a.d. 1155. Other authorities say that Gadan Deo 
(by some reckoned the son of Manik Chand, brother of Jay 
Chand, the Rathore) came from Kashmir, about the end of the 
same century, and after expelling the Bharpatwas, at that time 
the occupants of the southern bank of the Ganges, settled at 
Kantit, and assumed for himself and brethren the name of 
Gaharw&r. Kashmir is most likely a mistake for Kasi (Benares), 
which is generally considered to be their original country ; and 
if so, the two reports would be nearly identical with respect to 
the place and time of emigration.* The probability, however, 
appears to be that the Gaharwars preceded the five Rathoro 
princes of Kanauj, and fled to their present seats, on the occu¬ 
pation of the country by the Rathores ; or, it may be that, after 
living in subordination to, or becoming incorporated with, the 
Rathores, they were dispersed at the final conquest of Kanauj 
by Muhammad Ghori. 

What has chiefly puzzled the English historians of this 
eventful period is the name of Korah, which was borne by the 
Raja of Kanauj at the time of the invasion by Mahmud of 
Ghazni. The Rauzatu’s-safa calls him Jaipal, but the Habibu’s- 
sair, the Tdju’l-maasir, the Tabak&t-i-Akbari, and Ferishta call 
him Korah or Gorah.f Now it is not at all improbable that 

• Colonel Tod, in the “Annals of Rajasthan” (Vol. I., 116), says, “The Ghenval 
Rajput is scarcely known to his brethren in Rajasthan, who will not admit his con¬ 
taminated blood to mix with theirs. The original country of the Gherwal is in the 
ancient kingdom of Cassi. Their great ancestor was Khortaj Deva, from whom 
Jeponda, the seventh in descent, in consequence of somo grand sacrificial rites per¬ 
formed at Bindabassi, gave the title of BQndela to his issue. Biindela has now 
usurped the name of Gherwal.”—This is not correct. The Gherwuls (Gaharwhre) 
have allowed no usurpation of their name by the Bbndelas, and would consider the 
assumption very impertinent. The author, who admits the Gherwals into his own 

list of the thirty-six tribes, does not state what ground he has for considering their 
blood contaminated. 

t Briggs, nevertheless, by some inadvertence, calls him, in his translation, Kiiwar 
Bai.—Dow, more correctly, gives it Kora. 

It may be here proper to mention the origin of the name Korah assigned in the 
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this was the designation of a tribe, and that tribe was Gahar- 
w&r, converted by a misapprehension of the Musulman his¬ 
torians into Korah or Gorah, which, with an entirely new 
language, character, and pronunciation, is not at all an unlikely 
transfiguration. If this supposition is correct, it would afford 
a very simple explanation of one of the chief historical diffi¬ 
culties of this period, and serve at the same time to confirm 
a local tradition which is adhered to with surprising pertinacity. 
It is not to be concealed that there would still be much re¬ 
quiring explanation; amongst other matters, the connection 
between the Ralhores and the Gaharw&rs is not easy to be 
accounted for, because inscriptions of the period show that .Sri 
Chandra Deva, the Rathore, “conquered by his own arm the un¬ 
equalled kingdom of Kanauj and it could therefore scarcely 
have been held by a kindred tribe before him, unless, indeed, 
he may have reconquered it, as a member of the Gaharwdr 
family, from those who had usurped the dominion after the 
death of Jaipal, the Gorah, who was slain by the Raja of 
K&linjar, in revenge for his too easy submission to the demands 
of Mahmud. If this is allowed, and there is nothing to militate 
against it, it would sufficiently account for the Gaharwdrs not 
fleeing to their new seats till the end of the eleventh century, and 
there would then be little to demand further explanation.* 

Rathore genealogies. “The fourth grandson of Nayn Pal was Umrabhljai, who 
married the daughter of the Pramara prince of Koragarh on the Ganges, slew 16.000 
Pram a r as, and took possession of Korah, whence the Korah Camdhas. Korah, 
however, is not on the Ganges, and is evidently mistaken for Karra, which has still 
the remains of a large Rathore fort, known by the name of “ Little Kanauj, and 
haunted by the undying Ala, one of the chief heroes of the popular songs and talcs of 
Upper India. 

* To show what difficulty attends the prosecution of this enquiry, it may be as 
well to add the Gorakhphr traditions, as given in “ Martin s Eastern India 
II., 458). One is, that the Gaharwkrs are descended from the famous Raja Na a, 
and came to Kasi from Narwar, near Gwalior. Another is, that Baldeo, Raja o asi, 
was expelled from that town by a King of Maghada, and entered into the service of 
Tripura, King of Kashmfr, from whom he contrived to seize the government of that 
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Gandhfla, 

A vagrant tribe, a few degrees more respectable than the 
Baori, q.v. 

Gandhu, ^ 

See Jat. 

Gangaputr, 

A tribe of inferior Brahmans (literally, sons of the Ganges), 
found chiefly in Benares, Bithur, and Sheorajpur in Cawnpore. 
In the two latter Parganahs they hold several villages in pro¬ 
prietary right. They declare their descent from Kanaujias, 
and preserve the same sub-divisions, asserting that they assumed 
a distinctive name, merely because they receive gifts and assist 
at ablutions on the banks of the Ganges. 

Gardezi, 

The name of a class of Sayyids in Jaula of Muzaflarnagar. 
They wish to claim connection with the Barah Sadat (j'.r.), but 
they do not really belong to any of the four branches of that 
stock. The family has been somewhat ennobled of late by a 
member of it having been raised by adoption to the Masnad of 
Purneah.* In our own provinces there are few Gardezis, but 

country. HU descendants enjoyed it for 121 generations, when they were expelled 
by the Kings of Ram, Turkestan, and Iran, and retired to Kanauj, which they held 
for fifty more generations till the time of Jai Chand. HU third son, Banar, Raja of 
Kasi, was ancestor of the Gaharwhr chiefe.’’ It U not worth while to attempt to 
dUprove thU improbable legend. 

See also “Bird’s Guzerat,” p. 34; and pp. 351-354, 358, 455, and 478 of Col. 
Sykes’ admirable Essay on Ancient India, in the Journal of the R.A.S.” No. xii. 

• ThU U incorrect. Sayyid Reza Ali, a Gardezi, came to Puraniya (Purneah) in 
Eastern Behar, and married the daughter of Momin Ali, zamindar of Parganahs 
Badaur and others in that district, and, on Momin Ali’s death, succeeded to the estates 
in right of hU wife, and still holds them, or rather did when I was at Purneah last 
year. There U, however, no title of Raja or Nawab attached to the estates, nor U 
there any Masnad in any sense, and the estates are twenty miles from Purneah.—B. 
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in Multan and the Westward there are several. According to 
the Manba’u-s S4dat, the ancestor of the Gardezfs of India is 
Mir Sayyid Shahdbu-d din, whose tomb is at Manikpur. 


Garg, Gf/ 

See Kanaujiya Brahman. 

Gargbansi, 

•• 

Rajputs of this clan are found in Sagri and M4hul of Azim- 
garh; and in Amorha, Rattanpur Bansi, and Rasulpur Ghaur, 
of Gorakhpur.—See Chanamia. 

Gatwara, \j\\jg 

Gatw4r4, or more correctly Ganthw4r4, is the name of a 
tribe of J4ts who hold villages in Gohana (where they are called 
Aolania, after their chief town), in Sonipat Bangar, and in the 
Do4b, on the opposite side of the Jumna. They trace their 
origin from Ghazni, from which place they were accompanied 
by the Bhat Burdia, the Dom S4mp, the Brahman Shaw41, the 
Barber Bajw4in, and the Blacksmith Badia,—all of whose 
descendants are now living, and engaged in the occupation of 
their fathers in the villages of the Ganthw4r4 fraternity. 

Hara, \Jbt fr^T 

A branch of the Chauhan Rajputs. There are a few of this 
distinguished tribe in Rattanpur Bansi of Gorakhpur, but they 
are very rarely met with elsewhere in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. The chief of the H4r4s is the Raja of Kotah Blind! 
or Harauti. 

Held, 

See Bhangi. 
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Hele, ^ 

Is the name given to the tribe of Jats which was in occupa¬ 
tion of the country previous to the arrival of the Dhe.—See J at. 

Hen', tft 

A tribe of Musulman Rajputs chiefly found in Jaspur, a 
Parganah of Moradabad. They were introduced for the same 
purpose as the Barwaik, q.v. 


Iluriya, 

A small clan of Sombansi Rajputs in Athgaiiwan and Mari- 
ydhu, in the Province of Benares. 

Halalkhor, J1U. 

See Bhangi. 

Halwai, J\ 

A Confectioner. In the Lower Doab it has become an appel¬ 
lation of a caste or tribe. In most other places it is applied to 
the trader only. The caste is sub-divided into Chailha, Bakarra, 
Dube, Kanaujia, Tilbhunja, etc., etc. 



Hardeha, 

Is the name of one of the tribes of Kdchhi.—See Kdchhi. 

Hardwas, ^ 

There are a few of this clan of Rajputs in Deogahw of Azim- 
garh, and Salempur Majhauli of Gorakhpur. 

Harihobans, 

A clan of thia name exists in Ballia, a Parganah of Ghazipur 
—oee Jxayobans. r 
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Haratkul, 

One of the sub-divisions of Gaur Brahmans, q.v. 


See Benaudha and Harihobans. The Raja of Haldi in 
Ghazipur is of this conspicuous clan, which once held large 
dominions on the banks of the Narbadda (“Journal A. S. Ben¬ 
gal,” August, 1837*); and has the credit of having been 
instrumental in expelling the Cherus from the southern bank 
of the Ganges. The Hayobans are Sombansi; and Mahesvati, 
or Maheswar, on the Narbadda, the first capital of the Lunar 
race, was founded by Sahasra Arjuna of the Hihya (Hayobans) 
race. A small remnant of them yet exists in Sohagpur, and 
they are recorded as Zamind&rs of several villages in Ballia of 
Ghazipur. 




Jado, 


ijL>- 


One of the low castes in a village,—the same as Kamin. 
some places the term is equivalent to Sudra. 


In 


Jadon, 

Classically, Yadu, or Yadava, a tribe of Rajputs of the Chan- 
darbans division, who profess to trace their origin in a direct 
line from Krishna. 

Yadu is the patronymic of all the descendants of Buddha, 
the ancestor of the Lunar race, of which the most conspicuous 
are now the Bhatti and the Jareja; but the title of J6don is 
now exclusively applied to the tribe which appears never to 
have strayed far from the limits of the ancient Suraseni, and we 
consequently find them still in considerable numbers in that 
neighbourhood. The large tract south of the Chambal, called 


• The reference is to J.A.S.B., Yol. VI., Part II., p. 623, where there is a long 
and interesting article on the Gorha Mundala Rajas by Sleeman. B. 
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after them Yaduvati, is in the possession of the Gwalior Mah- 
rattas, and the state of Kirauli on the Chambal is now their 
chief independent possession. 

Some of the tribe, or at least professedly of the tribe, are 
Zamindars in our provinces,—as the proprietors of the Talukas 
of Awa Misa in Mathura, Somna in Aligarh, and Kotila in Agra. 
There are many of them also in Fattihabad and Shamsabad of 
Agra ; Mustafabad and Gihror in Mainpuri; Sahar and Aring 
in Mathura; Sohnah in Gurgaon ; and in Koel, Hasangarh, 
Goreyi, Marehra, Jaldli, Akbarabad, Sekandra Rao, and Khair 
in Aligarh. They are considered spirited farmers. All these 
have adopted the practice of second marriages, and are now 
considered of an inferior rank to their brethren in Kirauli, and 
in Jewar of Bulandshahr, which was the first spot they occu¬ 
pied on their emigration to the Dodb. The Jadons of Jewar 
are distinguished by the title of Chaukarzdda ; but, by way of 
reproach, the inferior Jddons are called Bdgri by their neigh¬ 
bours. They are regarded as of servile descent; and they are 
certainly not admitted generally to intermarriages with the 
higher Rajputs of the neighbourhood. It is very probable that 
their increasing wealth and importance will soon soften these 
prejudices; indeed, some marriages lately made by the family 
of Awa Misa have raised its respectability to a high standard, 
insomuch that the Talukddr now lays claim to a direct descent 
from Anand Pal, the son of the Kirauli Raja, Kumdr Pdl, and 
asserts that the Baresiri, Jaiswar, and other self-styled Jddons 
are altogether of an inferior stock. 

Jddons are also found in Hoshangabad, whither they emi¬ 
grated after Akbar’s conquests on the Narbadda. 

J »is, u-jU- 

A tribe of Suijbansi Rajputs resident in the parganahs of 
Nohjhil, and Maat in Mathura, in which they were originally 
much larger proprietors than they are at present. 


TOL. I. 


9 
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The J4is themselves assert that they had thirty-six villages, 
and not twenty-four, as is mentioned in the article Chaubisa, in 
compliance with the prevalent opinion. They trace their origin 
from Ajudhya, like true Surjbansi Rajputs. Their rank may be 
judged by their receiving in marriage the daughters of Kachh- 
w4ha, Jaiswar, and Bachhul Rajputs. 

Jaglain, STURTt/T 

A clan of J4ts, proprietors of a few villages in Panipat 
Ban gar. 


J akhar, 


j4^T 


A subdivision of the Jat tribe, q.v. 


Jat, srTZ 

This is the Jaut and Jhut of the printed Glossary. There 
are several clans of this interesting tribe in the North-West 
Provinces, particularly in Dehli and the Upper Do4b. They 
are rarer in Rohilkhand, and in the Do4b do not extend below 
Mainpuri. 

The chief clans of the Dehli Territory are Sangw4n, Sheo- 
ram, B4gri, Dahia, Ganthw4r4, and Dal41. The Sangw4n 
extend West from D4dri till they meet the Sheoram. To the 
West and North-West of them extend the B4gri. From 
Bow4na to beyond Kharkhauda, are the Dahia, whence that 
tract is called Dahian. The Ganthwaras surround Gohdna, 
and from Mandhauti to Dadri are the Dal41. There are many 
others of less importance, as the Katira, Lohain, Rongi, Antal, 
Sayil, Bora, Jat4rni, J4khar, Ahl4wat, Kadiain, Sakel, Sa- 
traungi, etc., etc.; and on the borders of Hari4na we meet with 
the large tribes of Punya, Bhangiwal, God4ra, Kasua, etc., etc. 
In the Do4b we have the Salaklain, Balain, Ganthw4ra, R4thi, 
Ghanghas or Gangas, Mundian, Gand, L4kri, Nohwal, Thu- 
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karel, Thenwan, Khuthel, etc., etc. In Rohilkhand there are 
the Chahal, Dhanok, Dhaliwal, Berhwal, Untwal, Bangi, 
Alurna, Khobra, Dhanoi, Lathar, Dighelya, Machhar, Sang- 
w4n, Jatram', Chhilur, Sekrawat, Ilarn', Sheko, Gillu, Dharl- 
wal, Siddhu, Gandhu, and sundry more equally euphonious. 

The Jats of tho North-Western Provinces are separated into 
two grand divisions—the Dhe and the Hele of the Do4b, or 
Pachhade and Deswale of Rohilkhand and Dehli. The former 
(the Dhe and Pachhade *) are a later swarm from that teeming 
hive of nations which has been winging its way from the North- 
West from time immemorial. They are in consequence fre¬ 
quently called Panjabis, and scarcely date their residence 
beyond a century before the present time, when the troubles of 
the empire enabled them quietly to extend their usurpations. 
TheDhes frequently have no Jaga, or family genealogist, as the 
Heles have, and are accused by the latter of adopting some Mu- 
hammedan practices in their marriages, particularly in discard¬ 
ing the Mor, or nuptial coronet, and adopting the Sehra, or 
veil. They have hitherto, in short, been entirely separate, and 
never intermarried till very lately, when the Balamgarh Raja 
consented to an union with the Kaithal family, from which time 
the connexion has increased, and all differences of habits or 
origin will perhaps before long be obliterated. 

The Jats, who were always considered as one of the thirty-six 
royal races, are now never admitted to intermarriages with the 
Rajputs. Colonel Tod t assigns as the reason of this, that their 

• The term may be derived either from Pachchhim, “the west,” or from Pichhe, 
“ a ^ €rwards -” The Pachhadas are contemptuously spoken of by their elder brethren, 
and a common proverb couples them with a black snake and worn-out cattle : 

^ w STRUT JTTST 

^T^rr Trfa 

«r Terror <3 ttt 

t On the subject of their descent he is contradictory. He asserts in one part that 
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immigration was so long subsequent to that of the Solar and 
Lunar Races, that tbeir alliance bas been rejected. But, not¬ 
withstanding this repugnance to a complete amalgamation, it is 
evident that connexions have frequently been formed between 
Jats and Rajputs, though they may not be dignified with the 
name of marriages. 

We find them, as in the case of the Gujars, frequently attri¬ 
buting their origin to a Rajput. Many of their tribes indeed 
bear Rajput names, such as Dahima, Kachhwaha, Powar, Johya* 
B4gri, Dahia, etc. The Balains, Nohwal, and Thukarel say 
they are descended from Chauhdn, the Sarawats and Salaklains 
from Tuar Rajputs, and so forth.* 

It is strange that almost all the J4ts, as well as the Gujars so 
descended, concur in the same ridiculous story respecting their 
connexion with the Rajputs—namely, that a female J4t or 
Gujar was going along with water pots on her head, and that 


they are not of pure blood, yet includes them in his own corrected list of the Chattis 
Kala. From an inscription at p. 796 of the first volume of the “Annals of Rajas¬ 
than,” it is evident that, in the fifth century, the Jfits intermarried with the Rajputs. 

• This is to be observed also of the Rye, or Re, and other tribes of similar descent, 
who have hiikka pani in common with Jfits and Gfijars. Among them we have Bir- 
gdjar, Kachhwaha, Tuar, Chauhin, Johiyfi, Katherya, etc. etc. 

Sir J. Malcolm, in his “Essay on the Bhills” (Trans. R.A.S.,\ol. I., p. 80), 
says: “ The answer from a chief, skilled in the legends, was the following short 
fable : .In former times, when Tarasu Rfiraa (Avatfira) declared a war of ex¬ 

tirpation upon the Rajputs (in revenge for an offence against his father), numbers of 
that tribe were obliged to save themselves by denying that they belonged to it, pro¬ 
fessing to be members of other classes of the community. To punish this evasion, 
Parasu Rima insisted that every individual should eat the food of the tnbe to which 
he declared himself to belong. Those Rajputs who did so lost their caste, and were 
obliged to adhere to the tribes of their adoption, but retained their former name, . . . 
and this (said the old man) accounts for your finding men who call themselves Rha- 
tores, Solankis, etc., amongst the Bhills, and many other low castes, with whom their 
ancestors, when in dread of extirpation, associated. Some of these degraded Rajputs 
are found among the Telis, or oilmen, and the Balfiyas, or guides; and even, I am 
informed, among the Chamkrs, or shoemakers, who are deemed the vilest and most 

unclean of the Hindu community.” 
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she stopped a runaway buffalo by pressing her foot on the rope 
tied to its neck, and did so without spilling the water. This 
feat of strength and agility so pleased some Rajput chieftain 
who was looking on, that he took her to his home, and thus a 
new family, or Got, sprang from the connexion. Others are 
fond of arrogating to themselves a still superior lineage, assert¬ 
ing their procreation from the matted hair (Jatd) of Mahadeo, 
and some will have it that their name is corrupted from the 
illustrious Y&davas, or Jados, to which latter opinion Tod and 
Wilson (Select, from Mahabh. p. 46) both seem to incline. 

Almost all the Jats of our Provinces, who do not acknow¬ 
ledge any descent from Rajputs, trace their origin from the far 
North-West, and some of them, as the Ganthw&r&s, say that 
they have heard from their ancestors that Gajni or Garh-Gajni» 
was their original seat, by which names the town was known to 
the Hindus, before it became famous under the Muhammedans, 
as Ghazni or Ghaznin.* Here, without any knowledge of the 
learned discussions about the identity of tho J&ts and the 
ancient Getse, we find the traditionary legends of these ignorant 
tribes pointing to the remote Ghazni as their original seat, the 
very spot we know to have been occupied by the Yuechi, or, as 
Klaproth (Tabl. Hist, de T Asie, p. 288) says, more correctly, 
Yu-ti,f in the first centuries of our era, after the Sakas 

• There are also other Gajnis known to the Hindus ; one was the ancient name of 
Cambay (the port of Balabhipiira) ; the ruins of it arc still to be seen about three 
miles from the modern city. There is another on the estuary of the Maihi. These, 
however, are quite out of the line of the Jit migration. 

t Professor Lassen says that the substitution of Yuti for Yuechi, or Yuetschi, is 
quite unauthorized, and accuses Klaproth of monomania in his endeavours to trace 
the identity of the Get®, Goths, and Jits. Dr. Prichard, who is much of the same 
opinion, adds, “the supposition that the Jits, or Juts, upon the Indus are the de¬ 
scendants of the Yuetschi does not appear altogether so preposterous; but is sup¬ 
ported by no proof, except the very trifling one of a slight resemblance of names.’*— 
“ Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,” Vol. IV., p. 132.—E. 

It is much to. be regretted that this opinion of one of the highest and soundest 
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were repelled back from the frontiers of India, and left the 
country between India and Persia open for their occupation. 
The Jat tribes no doubt emigrated, not all at once, but at 
different times, and it is probable that those in the North- 
West are among the latest importations. Elphinstone, in his 
“History of India” (Yol. I. p. 445), draws a distinction between 
the J&ts of the Indus and the Jats of Bhartpur (Sinsinwar) ; to 
which it may be sufficient to answer that in the Parganahs 
where J&ts are now, they are recorded as J&ts in the Ayin-i- 
Akbari. So that the difference of the long and short a is a 
mere fashion of spelling,* and shows no difference of origin, 
family, or habit. The priority of occupation is perhaps to be 
conceded to the JAts of Scinde and Rajputana. 

The last arrival is the Dhe, and as this tribe had been hitherto 
excluded from complete union with the older Jats, they may 
probably be descendants of the Dahae, whom we know (Strabo, 
xi.) to have been on the shores of the Caspian, the conterminous 
neighbours of the Massagetas (the great,f or as Larcher sup¬ 
poses, the Eastern J&ts) in the South-West, and on terms of 
amity with them during the latter period of their residence in 
that quarter, and may therefore have advanced with them on 
their onward progress towards India, after the destruction of the 
Bactrian empire. This would sufficiently account for their not 

authorities should not have had the effect of restraining those speculations about 
Indo-Scythians, and the like, which some English writers so largely indulge in; 
mere verbal resemblance is, especially in Indian philology, the most unsafe of all 
arguments.—B. 

• In the N.W.P. they are called Jits; in the Panjib, Jits. This is a mere 
dialectic difference. Panjibi always shortens the long d of Hindi: witness 
p. etc. General Cunningham tells me that in Rajputana, where there are 

found both Hindu and Musulman Jits, the latter are known as Jits, in distinction 
to the former; but this remark does not hold good for the Panjib. B. 

f Massa means “great” in Pehlevi. Vans Kennedy (“Ancient and Hindu Myth- 
ology,” p. 94) is not disposed to agree with Dr. Jamieson and others, that the 
Getse and Massagetae were originally the same people. 
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being entirely incorporated with the great Juts. At all events 
it must be confessed that the resemblance between Dhe and 
Dahae or Dam, gives some colour to the hypothesis. Dahas 
are also mentioned among the Western tribes in the Pauranic 
Geography.—(See Yishnu Purana, ed. Wilson, p. 192). 

Few of the North-Western J&ts have been converted, like 
those of Sindh, to Muhammedanism, and yet they can scarcely 
be called pure Hindus, for they have many observances, both 
domestic and religious, not consonant with Hindu precepts. 
Second marriages are common, and they are still accused by 
their neighbours of having a community of wives.*—(Clio. 21C.) 
There is a disposition also to reject the fables of tho Puranic 
Mythology, and to acknowledge the unity of tho Godhead. 
Hence probably one of the chief causes of their becoming such 
ready and devoted disciples of Nanak Shah ( i.e . Sikhs). 

V Much ingenuity has been wasted in guesses as to the origin 
of the J&ts or Jats. The hypothesis which is gaining ground 
among sound philologists, and which, moreover, rests on universal 
native tradition, makes them either Rajputs who have lost 
caste, or the offspring of Rajputs and some lower caste. In 
some parts of the Panj&b, where they are exceedingly numerous, 
they say they lost caste by crossing the Indus.t They all say 
they came originally from the N. W. P., though they have some 
traditionary reminiscences of a sojourn in Persia. I have been 
obliged to let some of the author’s remarks about Get®, etc., 
stand, as they are mixed up with valuable matter, but it 
should be understood that the line of inquiry he adopts is 
purely tentative, and cannot now be supported. 

The J&ts of the Panjdb amount to nearly one-half of the 
entire population of that province, and are found in every part 
of it; west of the Rdvi they are nearly all Musulmdns. Two 


• But the accusation is quite unfounded.—B. 
t See the remarks about Attok, t.v. Gaur Tagh. 
the Rajputs refused to do so.—B. 


The J&ts crossed the river when 
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of their most numerous and important septs are the Yahrdich 
and Gondal; the latter, who are numerous about Sohiva of 
Gujr&t and in Shahpur, are massively built, stalwart, and bold, 

gener 

They were not long ago notorious cattle-thieves, nearly as bad 
as their neighbours the Gujars. The practice of chadar daltia, or 
marriage of a widow with the younger brother of her deceased 
husband (v. “ Karao,” Pt. II.) is prevalent among them, and 
arises, I fancy, from the fact that women are rather scarce, 
and have to be bought by the father of the bridegroom, who 
naturally desires to economise; and if his eldest son dies, 
utilises the piece of female property he has bought {trial is the 
common term in use) by handing her over to the next son, who 
marries her by the simple process of throwing his scarf (chadar) 
over her head, whence the name. The J&ts of Gujr4t call the 
low fertile tract of country along the Chenab, where they dwell, 
Herdt, from some traditionary reminiscence of their having 
once dwelt at Herdt; but this can scarcely have been before the 
arrival of the Aryan race in India. Those who wish to see 
how much can be made of the Indo-Scythian theory are re¬ 
ferred to Gen. Cunningham’s Report, Pt. iv., p. 19, where they 
will not fail to notice that whereas in India at the present day 
the Dhe is a subdivision of the Jdt, in the time of Strabo the 



with large beards, which they 


Xanthii are a subdivision of the Dahae, so that if we are to 
identify Xanthii with Jdts, and Dah* with Dhe, an interchange 
of names, or inversion of some sort must have taken place. 

It would seem that at that undefined date, and in those unde¬ 
termined regions alluded to by the above-named writer, the 
various tribes and races enjoyed a multiplicity of names which 
must have been tart soit pen bewildering to themselves and their 
neighbours; for we are taught that the Jats were once ca 
Abars, which is connected with Abiria in India, genera y sup 
posed to be the land of the Abhiri or Ahirs. They also had 
the name of Sus, and many others. All this may be true, u 
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the application of it to the J4ts rests on the single link afforded 
by the similarity of Xanthii to J4ts. On the other hand wo 
have the whole of Sindh peopled with Jats. Dr. Trumpp says 
“The original race in Sindh are the Jilts 1*3 or *f) cultivators 
of the soil, and camel-drivers. It is no argument against this 
that they are Mahomedans, and looked down on by Hindus. 
There is no doubt that these Jits, who appear to be the original 
race in the country, belong to the real Aryan Stock, which 
stretches from the mouths of the Indus as far as the valley of 
Peshawar, and through the whole length of the Indus lias 
retained its own speech, though with some modifications. I 
have long ago convinced myself, from my journeys from 
Karachi to Peshawar that the Jat-folk is not more separated 
from the rest of the community than can be accounted tor by 
various circumstances.” The argument derived from language 
is strongly in favour of the pure Aryan origin of the J4ts. If 
they were Scythian conquerors, where has their Scythian lan¬ 
guage gone to, and how comes it that they now speak and have 
for centuries spoken an Aryan language, a dialect of Hindi ? 
In Peshawar, the Derajat, and across the Sulaymani range in 
Kach Gondava this language is known by the name of Ilindki, 
or Jat’s speech (*fT *IT*^)* The theory of the Aryan origin 
of the J4ts, if it is to be overthrown at all, must have stronger 
arguments directed against it than any that have yet been ad¬ 
duced. Physical type and language are considerations which 
are not to be set aside by mere verbal resemblance, especially 
when the words on which reliance is placed come to us mangled 
beyond recognition by Greeks or Chinese.—B. 


J atli, JJU- 

See Gujar, of which tribe they are a sub-division. 

• Zeitsch. <L Deutsch. Morg. Gesellsch., xv., p. 690, “Das Sindlii in Ycrglcicli 
zum Prakrit, u.t.w. —B. 
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Jatu 




The name of a Rajput tribe in the neighbourhood of Karadl, 
and in ITariana, in which tract of country they are considered 
at one time to have held 1440 villages. They are one of the 
four divisions of the Tuars,—viz., Jatii, Jaraita, Raghu, 
Satraura. The Jdtus are now chiefly Musulman, or Rangar, 

but there are a few Hindus in Hissar, and in Bidauli in 
Muzaffarnagar. 


J atua, 



oTTZ^T 

>• 


A branch of the Cham&r tribe, q.v. 

The word is also frequently pronounced Jatua. 


J ewar, j Wr sfaTT 

A clan of Rajputs of this name is found in Saugor and 
Bundelkhand. As they receive in marriage the daughters of 
Sarasw&r and Rathore Rajpats, they may be considered to hold 
a respectable rank. 


Jhinjar, 

See Gujar, of which tribe they form a sub-division. 


Jhojha, 

The word literally means the stomach, and is the designation 
of an inferior class of Musulraans. The Jhojh&s, in Parganah 
Baran of Bulandshahr, represent themselves as converted 
Rathores, Chauhdns, and Tuars; but by others they are con¬ 
sidered to be converted slaves of these tribes. In like manner, 
those of Anupshahr are said to be slaves of Moghals, converted 
to Mahomedanism. They are despised by the Badgujars and 
other converted Rajputs of the neighbourhood, with whom they 
are not suffered to intermarry; from which their servile origin 
may be fairly presumed. They are scattered over different 
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parts of the Doab and Rohilkhand, and arc reported to be good 
cultivators. Hence the saying :— 

SfT^T fUsft 

“ emploj’ a Jhojha as a ploughman, and you may sit at home and 
play at backgammon.” 

One of the chief causes of the value attached to their services 
is, that being Musulmans, they are not restrained by Hindu 
observances of certain festivals. Thus, while Hindus are wait¬ 
ing for the Dithwan (q.v.) before they cut their sugar-cane, the 
Jhojhas have already begun to press their cane and manufacture 
their sugar. 

Jhonaiya, 

One of the classes into which the Kurmis are divided.—Seo 
Kurmi. 


Jhatiyana, 

The Jhatiydnd, or Jhutiyand, is a small clan of Rajputs found 
in Parganahs Sirdhana, Baghpat, Soron, Sliikarpur, Budhana, 
and Khuija in the Upper Doab. 


Jijhotiya, 





This is a branch of the Kanaujia Brahmans (q.v.), which ranks 
low in public estimation. Their more correct name is Yajur- 
hota, derived originally, it is said, from their having made 
burnt-offerings according to the form of the Yajurveda. Their 
sub-divisions are much of the same character as those of the 
Kanaujias, but it is needless to enumerate them. Amongst 
their chief families are reckoned the Chaubes of Rupraund, 
the Dubes of Dauria, and the Misrs of Hamirpur and Xaria. 


Jinhar, 



Is the name of one of the numerous Gots of Gujars, q.v. 
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J ohiya, 



Johiyas are by some authorities included among the thirty- 
six royal races of India ; by others they are considered a mere 
ramification of the Yadu Bhatti. In the gathering of the Raj¬ 
puts to defend the Mori prince of Chittor, they are styled 
Lords of Jangaldes, which included Hariana, Bhatner, and 
Nagor. There are, I believe, no Rajputs of this clan, except a 
very few in Khairagarh of Allahabad, and those in the Doib, 
who form a Chaurasi in the neighbourhood of Allahabad and 
Chail, and who are all converted to Mahomedanism. Colonel 
Tod considers the Johiyas to be entirely extinct. The Johiyis, 
who held 1,100 villages in Jangaldes were completely subdued, 
and perhaps in part expelled from their ancient abodes, by the 
Godaras, with the aid of Bika, the Rathore, the founder of 
Bikanir. This occurred at the close of the fifteenth century, 
but the occupation of the Lower Doab was perhaps of an earlier 
date. That there was not a complete expulsion at the period 
above-mentioned we know, from Johiy&s being recorded as late 
as the time of Akbar, as still holding Zamindaris in Sirsa. The 
Johiyi are considered the same as the Jinjuta of Bibar, but the 
position thus assigned appears too far to the westward. 



Jugad gaur, j/ 

See Gaur Brahman.—The name would be more correctly 
Jugidi. 


Jutiyal, 

See Barwiik. 


The word is also pronounced Jutiyal. 


J oshi, 

An inferior tribe of Brahmans employed in casting nativities 
and fostering other superstitious practices of the natives. Their 
name is corrupted from an astrologer, and they are 
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known also by the names of Bhadaria and Dakaut. A very 
different meaning, however, is conveyed by calling a Brahman a 
Bara Jotishi, which is a title of great consideration, and implies 
that he is learned in the Jyotish Shastras, without engaging in 
the actual occupations of Joshis. It is with reference to this 
original meaning that the Joshis of Kamaon maintain a high 
character for respectability.* 

Jaga, 

The word is more properly Jaga ; but the common pro- 
pronunciation is Jag&.—See Bhat. 

J aganbansi, ^ srrw! 

A tribe of Brahmans who hold Zamindari possessions in 
Parganah Kora, Zillah Fattihpur.—See Gautam. 

Jandauliya, 

A small clan of Rajputs in Chibumau, Zillah Banda. 

Janghara, 

A large and somewhat turbulent tribe of Rajputs of the 
Tuar clan, in the south-east of Rohilkhand, whence they appear 
to have expelled the Katheryas. They are large proprietors in 
Usahat, Faridpur, Mehrahbad, Bisulpur, Salerapur, Tilhur, 
Jalalpur, and Khera Bajhera, and are found as asamis in 
Khotar, and Bisulpur. They are sub-divided into the Bhur and 
Tarain Janghdr&s, and these again have their sub-divisions, 
which it is needless here to detail; but it may be mentioned 
that the Bhur rank first, on account of the Turain clan having 
adopted the practice of Karao, q.v. They profess to have come 

• This distinction of meaning is not preserved in the Eastern districts.—B. 
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to these parts under a leader called Dhappu Dham, whose name 
is immortalized in popular poetry for his gallant opposition to 
some chief of Badaon. 

Brtn: tt * 

“ Below is earth, above is Ram, 

Between the two fights Dhappu Dham.” 

The Jangh&ras were once a powerful clan in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Koel, where, though they are now but small proprietors, 
they once held four separate Chaur&sis—that of Mandrak, held 
by the descendants of Ladhar; of Chandpuri, held by the 
descendants of Chand; of Barain, held by the descendants of 
Megh Raja; of Aglds, held by the descendants of Ajay Raj. 
One of his descendants, Madhukar, is also famous in local 
ballads. 

^ ^ w*fr rw*; xrn-r 

%' rfr 

*TfT 7TfT rTft WIT ^ 

Tplft 

^pt *nf*i*rr wfrj *rfa % 

“Madhukar, Madhukar I call, I have come to Madhukar; 

If Madhukar be not at home, what good is Aglas ? 

Where Madhukar is there is the ketaki: there the bee hums.* 

Give (but) a blanket to Madhukar, and (you will) receive a 
sword as a gift. 

‘ Give 55G not a back was touched; 

He asked 556; the Dhakara fled from his village.” 

These lines are often quoted in allusion to his splendid dona¬ 
tion of 55G horses to his Bhat, for which the Dhakara of 

* A sort of pun on the name of Madhukar, which means “a bee.” The ketaki is 
a fragrant tree (Pandanus odoralissima, Itoib.) much affected by bees. B. 
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Goreyi, as he was unable to present the saddles, was compelled 
for shame to leave his ancestral home, and take up his abode in 
Kheri Barhan of Jalesar. The whole story exemplifies the 
power of the bards, as well as the generosity of Madhukar, 
whose lineal descendant is still Ilai of Aglas, and chief of 
the clan. 

These Janghdras intermarry with Pundirs, give their 
daughters to Chaulidns and Badgujars, and receive daughters 
from Bhals, Jais, and Gahlots. 

Januturwa, [ 

A small clan of Rajputs in Gangapur, Zillah Benares. 

J anwar, 

There are a few of this tribe of Rajputs in Sihonda and 
Siraauni of Bundelkhand; Rasulabad and Bithur of Cawnpore; 
and Kutiya Gunir of Fattihpur. 

Janwariya 

A tribe of Ahirs.—See Ahir. 

Jaraita, 1^1 

7 i 

One of the divisions of the Tomar, or Tuar, clan.—See Jatu 
and Tomar. 

Jariya, ^ 

One of the seven divisions of the Lodh tribe, a widely spread 
caste, chiefly fishermen, whose numbers amounted to 585,932 
in the census of 1865 throughout the provinces.—B. 

Jaretha, sn;vn 

The name of one of the clans of Kachliis.—See Kachhi. 
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J &saw3Tj s>- WPH; 

Jasdwar, or Jasdwat, is the name of a tribe of Rajputs in 
Aring of Mathura. They are held in no great consideration. 

Jatram, 

A tribe of J&ts in Rohilkhand and Dehli.—See J4t. 

Jawanpuriya, 

A sub-division of the Kachhi tribe, q.v., which takes its name 
from the town of Jaunpur. 

Jaiswar, 

See Jasawur and Juswar in the printed Glossary. 

A tribe of inferior Jadonbansi Rajputs in the Parganahs of 
Alipur Patti, Kishni Nabiganj, and Azimnagar in Central 
Do4b. Jaisw4r, or rather Jaesw4ra, is also the name of a 
sub-division of Cham4rs, Dhanuks, Kalals, Moraos, Kurmis, 
Telis, Banias, and many other inferior tribes; and implies per¬ 
haps that they came originally from Jais, a large manu¬ 
facturing town in Oudh. It must have been a place of much 
greater importance than it is at present, to have given name, 
like Sankasya, Sringavera, Kanauj, and Sravasti,* to so many 


• In the article Chaurasi the position of Sankasya has been indicated. Sringavera 
is mentioned in the “R&m&yana” as a village which was in the midst of a forest ex¬ 
tending on both 6ides of the Ganges, inhabited by Nishndas, or wild tribes, who 
assisted in ferrying Rama, Lakshman, and Sita over the river. Sringravera is the 
modern Singraur, of which the consequence has declined only lately, for it is men¬ 
tioned as the chief town of a Parganah in the “Ayin-i-Akbarf,” and by the Jesuit 
Tieffenthaler in the middle of last century. It lies on the left bank of the Ganges, 
about twenty-five miles above Allahabad, and is now included in the Parganah of 
Nawabganj (V., p. 274). The Singrauria Kachhis and Kurmis derive their name 

from this town. 
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distinct families. Kasba Jais is also mentioned with distinction 
by the early Mahomedan authors, particularly in the Lataif V 
Ashrafi, or record of the acts and opinions of Ashraf Jahangir. 
On one occasion when this sainted personage visited Jais, it is 
stated (in the fifty-seventh Latifa) that nearly three thousand 
pupils came out to pay their respects. In the Imperial llegister 
also it is mentioned as the chief town of a largo Parganah. 

Kachhi, 

A tribe of industrious cultivators extending throughout the 
greater part of Hindustan. They aro much employed in 
market and flower gardens. Those of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces assert that they have, like tho Kurmis and Chani&rs, 
seven sub- divisions, which are generally enumerated as tho 
Kanaujia, Hardiha, Singrauria, Jawanpuria, Bamhania or 
Magahya, Jaretha, and Kachhwaha. These tribes do not cat 
together or intermarry. Tho Kanaujia are considered to rank 
tho highest of tho seven ; tho Kachhwaha tho lowest. By the 
Kachhwahas themselves this relative rank is reversed. 

The Kanaujia extend from about Kanauj to Benares. The 
Hardiha aro chiefly in Eastern Oudli and Baiswara, the Sing¬ 
rauria in tho South-West corner of Oudli, tho Jawanpuria in 
Benaudha, the Bamhania and Jaretha in Behar, and the Kachh¬ 
waha are chiefly found to tho Westward, as in Birj and Javpur. 

There are, however, other K«ichis besides these, such as the 
Dhakolia, Sukhsena, and Sachan; in short, like tho Kurmis, 
K&chis seldom coincide in the names of thoir seven sub- 


The Kanaujia familcs have been frequently mentioned throughout this work, and 
of course derive their name and origin from Kanauj. 

From Sravasti we appear to have the Sribastam Kfiyaths and Nais, and the Sirf 
Batham Dhobis; if so, they would lead us, like the Sukscna Kfiyaths with respect to 
SanVasya, to an identification of the old town of Sravasti, for they trace their origin 
to a place which still bears nearly the same name, about eight miles to tho West of 
Faizabad, near the ancient Ajodhya. 


VOL. i. 


10 
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divisions ; and it is evident that that definite number does not 
exist.—See Kachhwara, Koeri, Morao. 

Kanauj iy a, 

This is the name of a sub-division of several tribes in the 
North-West, who trace their origin from the ancient city of 
Kanauj (see Kurmi and K&chi); but, taken by itself, it is more 
especially applied to a large and influential clan of the Brah- 
manical order.* 

Of Brahmans there are ten well-known sub-divisions, of which 
five are Gaur, and five Dravira. Of the five Gaur, Kanaujia is 
one, and may also be considered the most numerous; as it ex¬ 
tends from the Siwalik Hills to the Narbadda, and the Bay of 
Bengal. The sub-divisions of the Kanaujias are five. Kanaujia 
proper, Sarwaria, Sanadh or Sanaudha, Jijhotia, and Bhuinhdr. 
These Kanauj ias again, according to the statement in the 
“ Tambihu’l-Jahilm,” are sub-divided into sixteen denomina¬ 
tions, of which most, as in the other Brahman classes, are de¬ 
rived from the occupations and abilities which each was sup¬ 
posed to possess. The sixteen names are here repeated from 
the same work:—Garg, Gautara, Sandel, Pande, Dichhat, 
Patakh, Sukul, Dube, Tewari, Chaube, Awasthi, Tirbedi, Bhat- 
tacharj, Upadhya, Bajpai, and Misr, of which the first three are 
said to be far superior to the rest. There seems reason to be¬ 
lieve that the author is quite wrong in this classification, and 
that his error partly arises from his confusing the accounts of 
the Sarwarias and Kanaujias. The first three are the chief 
amongst the Sarwarias, but amongst the Kanaujias are either of 
no importance, or not extant. 

* It should be observed that whenever the lower castes begin to talk about tbcir 
gub-divisions, they always give them the grandest possible names, such as Chauhkn, 
Kanaujia, and so on. This shews how little reliance can be placed on thexr ac- 

counts.—B. 
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Amongst the Kanaujias the chief families are called the 
Khatkul,° or six houses. There are, however, really six and 
a-half chief houses, and their names and Gots (Gotra) are as 

follows .*— 


1 

Sandel Got. 
Parsu ka Misr, etc. 


2 

Upaman Got. 
Lakhnau ka Baj paf, 
Garhwas ka Dube, 
Parbhakar ka Awosthf, etc. 


3 

Bharadwaj Got. 
Bala ka Sukul, 
otc. 


4 5 

Bhuraduaj Got* Katidyan or Visicamit>-a Got. 
Khor ka Pande, Manjgdriw ka Misr, 

Gargdsan ka Pande, Sutliian ka Misr, etc. 


G 

Kasyap Got. 
Jahangirabad ka 
Tewari, etc. 



6 * 

Sakrint Got. 

Nabhele ka Sukul, Fattihabadi, etc. 


• Professor 'Wilson, in a note to the “Uttara Rama Charitra,” observes that the 
accounts of Bharadwaja are rather obscure. “ In some places he is called the son of 
Vrihaspati, and in the ‘ Harivans’ is said to have been adopted by Bhorata, as King 
of Pratisthana. In the ‘ Rfun&yana,’ Bharadwaja appears as a sage residing at Pra- 
yhga or Allahabad, where a temple dedicated to him still exists on the high bank of 
the Ganges. In the ‘ Mahubhirat’ he is described as residing at Haridwar, and the 
father of Drona, the military preceptor of the Pandava and Kaurava princes. He is 
also the parent of Arundhoti, the wife of Vasishtha.” May not this obscurity be 
cleared up by supposing, as the above genealogy purports, that there are two saints 
of nearly the same name, Bharadwaja and Bharadwaja ? The Kanaujias certainly 
acknowledge the distinction, and this kiud of evidence being founded on immemorial 
tradition and usage in respect to intermarriages, is not to be slighted. 

In Sanskrit the long d indicates descent: as Shgara from Sagara; Bhhgirathi from 
Bhagiratha. In the same way Drona, the son of Bharadwaj, is called Bhhradwaj 
in the “ Mahabhhrata” (see p. 3 of "Johnson’s Selections," "Wilkins’ Sanskrit 
Grammar," p. 494, and Langlois’ " Harivansa,’’ pp. 70, 71, 145). But this cannot be 
the relationship existing between these two persons; because, if they had been father 
and son, the son could not have established a separate Got, being already of the Got of 
his father himself the child of two fathers (see “Vishnu Purana,” p. 449). The 
“Prabar Manjari” appears to explain the difficulty. Bharadwaj, the father, esta¬ 
blished no Got, but his son Bhhradwaj did-and the Bharadwaj, whose Got we now 
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The divisions below these are almost endless, and few Ka- 
naujias can ever be got to enumerate them. It may be sufficient 
to remark that these six and a-half houses, or the Khatkul, are 
of much greater consequence than the rest, and receive from 
them daughters in marriage; but do not allow their own 
daughters to marry, except in one of the Khatkul tribes. The 
honor of an alliance with these privileged classes is so great, 
that like the Kulins of Bengal, some of them have as many as 
twenty or twenty-five wives. 

The equally intricate divisions of the Sarwarias will be 
noticed in their proper place, but it may be as well to mention 
here that amongst them are included the Sawal&khi, who are 
said to have been made Brahmans by Raja Ram Baghel, when 
he was in a hurry to make a sacrifice, but as he could not per¬ 
form it without assembling a lakh and a quarter of Brahmans, he 
collected people from all classes and parts, and invested them 
with the janeu, or sacred thread. Others say that Manik 
Chand, the brother of the famous Jay Chand Rathore, others, 
that one of the Surneyfc Rajas, others that the redoubtable Ram 
Chand ar himself was the manufacturer * However this may 
be, they rank very low in the scale of Brahmans. 

have was the son of Angiras (see also the “Nimai Sindh,” Chap. III., in which the 
“Prabar Manjari” is quoted). 

Again, in YoL II., p. 12, of the “Hindu Theatre,” Professor Wilson says, “It is 
asserted that thirteen Gotras or families of Brahmans owe their origin to as many 
divine sages called after their names. Kasyapa (Kasip) is one of their number. The 
Aswalayana Sutra of the “Rig Veda” contains the enumeration of the Gotras, and 
their sub-divisions, but in a very involved and unintelligible style. The popular 
enumeration of them, however, is not uncommon; but it is nearly , if not wholly, con¬ 
fined to the South of India, where several of the reputed representatives of these 

tribes yet exist.” . 

He again says, at p. 3 of his Notes to “ Johnson’s Extracts from the Mahh- 

bh&rata,” that in the South of India Brahmans are still found pretending to be sprung 
from some of the patriarchal families. Do not these statements require qualification 
with reference to the Gotras of the Kanaujias given above ? 

• A precisely similar story is told of the Bhdinhhrs, q.v. B. 
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The Kanaujias are found chiefly in the Central Doab, where 
many, particularly in Etawa, are possessed of Zamindaris. They 
extend also into Kunch and the AVestern portion of British 
Bundelkhand, and into Baiswara in the Oudh territory. 

The Sanaudhas, or Sanadhs, as they are more familiarly 
called, touch the Kanaujias on the North-West, extending over 
Central Rohilkhand, and part of the Upper and Central Doab, 
from Pilibhit to Gwalior. 

The boundary line (which has been delineated on a small 
map) runs from the North-West angle of Rampur, through 
Richa, Jahanabad, Nawabganj, Bareilly, Farridpur, to the 
Ramganga; thence through Salempiir and the borders of Mih- 
rabad ; thence down the Ganges to the borders of Kanauj ; thence 
up the Kalinaddi to the Western border of Alipur Patti, through 
Bhoigaon, Soj, Etawa, Bibamau, and down the Jumna to the 
junction of the Chambal. Instances of course occur of occupa¬ 
tion by either party on the other line, but they are very rare. 

On the North-West, the Sanadh are met by the Gaur Brah¬ 
mans, whose boundary line is also sufficiently definite to admit 
of description. It runs through the Rampur territory as far as 
the Ramganga, thence through Serauli, Seondara, Nerauli, 
Bahjoi, Rajpura, Dubhai, and the Western borders of Koel, 
Chandaus, Noh Jhil, and Kosi. 

The whole of the British territory to the Westward of this 
line is in their occupation. It might have been expected that a 
great portion of this would have been occupied by Sirsuti Brah¬ 
mans, but they are not to be found in any numbers, except in a 
small tract on the borders of Rampur. 

The Jijhotias commence only in the South-West portion of 
Badausa, and thence extend Southward and Westward. 

The Sarwarias, including the Bhuinhirs, touch the Kanaujias 
on the East, extending from Bahraich in Oudh, through the 
Parganahs of Kotila, Hatgaon, Ekdalla, l/gasi, Darsenda, and 
Badausa, to the hills of Bundelkhand. 
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The name of Sarwaria is an abbreviation of Sarjdparia,* or 
people living in Sarwar, i.e., the other side of the Saiju, 
or Gogra. Sarwar is pretty nearly comprised within the limits 
of the present district of Gorakhpur. They say that they 
offended the great Ram Chandar, because they would not offi¬ 
ciate at a sacrifice which he wished to perform without divesting 
himself of his arms. They refused, as this was contrary to the 
Shastras. The Sanaudhas, however, were not so scrupulous, and 
satisfied his desires. He subsequently respected the indepen¬ 
dence of the Sarwarias, and promised to give them as much 
land for their residence as the flight of his arrow would cover. 
The hero drew his bow on the banks of the Sarju, and the arrow, 
as is devoutly believed, sped as far as the Tarai. Hence that 
country was assigned to them, and from it they derive their name. 

It is strange that a somewhat similar legend is told respect¬ 
ing the location of Brahmans and other colonists in Malabar. 
The traditions of the Peninsula relate that Parasurama stood on 
the promontory of Dilli, compelled the ocean to retire, and shot 
his arrow over the site of Kerala or Malabar, and presented 
the new territory to the colonists whom he invited from the 
North, and thus, to the present day, the Brahmans of Malabar 
and Kanara are most of the five Northern nations. (“ Catal. of 
the Mackenzie Collection ”).—See Jijhotia, Bhuinh&r, and Gaur 
Brahman. 

*** In the census of the N. W. P. in 1865 the Brahmans of 
the province are thus classified and enumerated :— 

Drdvir (Tamil) . 75 in Fattihpur 

Tailang (Telugu) . 231 Benares and Muttra 

Mahardshtri (Marathi). 3,749 Cawnpore chiefly 

• In the Jatiraala, given in Price’s “ Ilindi Selections,” Kanaujin Brahmans are 
divided into four clans; namely, Sarwaria, Saijhparia, Jijhotia, and Sanaudha. But 
it is surely a mistake to divide the Sarwaria from the Saijiiparia. Perhaps by *he 
former is meant the Kanaujia proper, for of this, the most important sub-division, no 
mention is made; but the Kanaujias would be very loth to acknowledge such a title. 
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Kanaujiyd. 

566,888 Kanauj in 

Ca^ropore 

S&raswat. 

14,073 diffused 


Gaur . 

170,182 do. 


Ojha or Maithil (N. Behar) 

8,479 Gorakhpur and Jaunpur 

Utkal (Orissa) . 

43 Mirzapur 


Mdlwi. 

7,380 do. 


Trivedi . 

2,538 Banda and Etawah 

Gautam . 

10,895 Muttra and Allahabad 

Jijhotia . 

22,731 Lallatpur 


Bharadwaji . 

34,808 Banda 


P&rikh . 

699 Murddabdd 

Sakhaldipi. 

2,258 Azimgarh 


Pushkarna. 

121 Mirzapur 


Mathuriyd. 

1,583 Agra 


Tiwdri . 

213,565 diffused " 

•S o s 

Sukul. 

64,371 do. 

h S 

m co 

Misr . 

150,231 do. 

g -2 $ 

§ ^ £ 

Chaubd . 

59,993 do. 

f 3 O rSS a 

Dubd . 

132,612 do. 

* 3 c -3 

Pande. 

167,735 do. 

2 W -S3 

o o a 

Upadhyd . 

75,007 do. 

fcrH rj rl fn 
f£\ O 

Sarwarid. 

102 Allahabad 


Awasthi . 

5,155 Banda 


Gujarati. 

6,427 Benares chiefly 

Sanddh . 

163,993 diffused 


Bhatt. 

610 Gorakhpur and Benares 

Banowa . 

935 

do. 

Kashmiri .... 

719 Agra chiefly 

Bargh&iy&n . 

20 Allahabad 


Rikhepuri. 

11 Allahabad 


Ndgar. 

1,180 Benares and Farrakhabad 

Belhdn .... 

41 Allahabad 


Pdtak. 

53,532 diffused 


Baipai 

4,925 do. 
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Pi4si .. 

Garrai . 

Dikshit . 

Dhatur4. 

Gangdputr. 

Dem4i . 

Shorduj . 

Jhwdsi . 

Trephall& . 

Kauli. 

Golipurb . 

Pah&ri4. 

Athwarii . 

Kat4r4 .. 

Panda. 

Aginhotri . 

Tirgun&it . 

K4wat . 

R4jauri4. 

Marw4ri. 

Bhdinhdr . 

Naik . 

Paln4. 

Gandharb . 

Katak. 

Bhat . 

Tag4 . 

Badow4. 

Dakaut . 

Mahabrahman .. 
Dosadb Brahman 


20 Allahabad 
961 do. and Banda 
51,085 Jhansi chiefly 
9 Allahabad 

6,161 do. and Farrakhabad 
150 Muraddbdd 

12 do. 

9,894 Muttra 

13 Jaunpur 
1,082 Mirzapur 
9,732 Agra 

525 do. 

59 do. 

117 do. 

678 diffused 
933 do. 

969 Farrakhabad, Etawa, and 
Jaunpur 

82 do. 

2,810 Etawa 
556 JMnfli 

52,199 Gorakhpur, Benares 
1,990 do. 

13 Benares 
677 do. 

78 do. 

78,351 diffused 
105,035 do. 

19 Allahabad 
31,848 diffused 
7,773 do. 

159 Allahabad. 


Total 


2,311,887 
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It will be seen that this classification is made according to 
the familiar local designations in use among the people, and 
takes no notice of their genealogical divisions into Gots. It is, 
however, all the more useful for that reason, as it shows the 
English reader what is the real practice among the people. 

There is also a column in the returns headed Brahmans 
(without distinction), which is explained to mean those Brah¬ 
mans whose special Got was not mentioned by the reporting 
officer. They number 1,198,216. The total number of Brah¬ 
mans in these provinces thus amounts to 3,510,103. — See 
Census of N. TV. P., 1865, published by authority, Vol. II., 
Table III..—B. 

Kol, 

A few of this primitive tribe are found in the province of 
Benares, particularly in the Southern part, and in Bundelkhand, 
near the hills-. Their occupations are of a most servile kind. 

Saktisgarh was formerly called after them Kolana, and the 
Parganah of Kol Asia in Benares still bears their name, and 
testifies to their former importance, before the Rajput immi¬ 
grations. 

From a consideration of the condition, habits, and position of 
the Kols of Benares and Behar, they may probably be found to 
have some connection with the Kolis of Guzerat, and the Kola- 
ris of the South of India. I know not whether their languages 
have been ever compared; but there is no pritnd facie improba¬ 
bility that they should be found to resemble each other; for the 
Moravian Missionaries of Amarkantak declared that they could 
converse with the Gonds of that neighbourhood in the Kanarese 
language, the origin of which is entirely distinct from the San¬ 
skrit.* It is to be regretted that the sudden death of these ex- 

• It is now an established fact that the languages of the Kols and Gonds form a 
distinct non-Aryan family closely allied to the languages of the Dravidion family 
Telugu, Ta mil, and the rest.—B. 
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cellent men, in the year 1842, prevented their giving public 
testimony to this interesting fact. If two countries so remote 
as Karnata and Amarkantak, between which there is no com¬ 
munion or commerce whatever, are found to have essentially the 
same languages, the Kols, Kolis, and Kolaris, between whom 
at least there is a resemblance of name, may be found to be 
similarly connected. 

From the “ Harivansa,” Vol. I., p. 68, one might conclude 
the Kols to be of Rajput descent. 

* The best modern account of the Kols is in an article by 
Colonel Dalton, published at p. 153 of the “Ethnology of 
India, of which it forms by far the most valuable portion. 
(“ J. A. S. B.,” Vol. XXXV., Pt. ii. for 1866.) 

The Kols live in Chota (or properly Chuttia) Nagpur, the 
eastern portion of the extensive plateau of Central India, which 
is connected with the Vindhya range to the west, with an aver¬ 
age height of over 2000 feet, and a climate less oppressive than 
that of the plains. Its area is about 7000 square miles, and its 
population about a million, more than half of whom are Kols. 
Col. Dalton asserts that this name was given to them as a term 
of reproach by the Brahmanical tribes. They fall into two 
great classes—Mundas and Ur&ons; of whom the former are 
traditionally said to have occupied the country first. Con¬ 
nected with the Mundas are the Sonthal, Bhumij, Khorewahs, 
Kheriahs, and Juangas or Pattuns (leaf-clad). A few of them 
have turned Hindus, but the mass preserve their old “mad’ 
religion—devil-worship or whatever it be. The Urdons have 
a tradition that they were once settled in Guzerat, and there 
are reasons for believing this to be true. They call them¬ 
selves “ Khunkir.” Their physical characteristics are dif¬ 
ferent from those of the Mundas. They are very small in 
stature, but well-proportioned and dark-complexioned. It 
would be beyond the scope of this work, which is devoted to 
the N. "VV. Provinces only, to go into greater details, as the 
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Kols scarcely touch at all on those provinces. The reader who 
is interested in the question is referred to the article above- 
mentioned.—B. 

Kuli (Cooly), Ji graft 

A carrier, a porter. This word is in all probability derived 
from the Turkish Kulli a slave, though that word is also 
known in Hindustan as the designation of several influential 
families who may have been originally slaves, but whose servile 
origin is now forgotten; or it may have been derived from the 
Kolis of Western India, as they were found to be frequently 
engaged in menial occupations.—E. 

• # * It is an error to say that kuli is the designation of any 
families in India. Mahomedans often give their sons names 
which, in respect of the final word, are the same as their own, 
and thus a semblance of a family name is established. Thus, 
Ali Raz& will name his son Hasan Raz&, and his son will be 
Muhammad Raz&, and so on. It is in this way that we find 
the word kuli employed ; as, e.g., Allah Kuli, son of Muhammad 
Kuli, son of Hasan Kuli, which only means that these gentle¬ 
men called themselves respectively slaves of God, of Muhammad, 
of Hasan, etc. The assumed connection of the word Cooly with 
the Kols is, I am convinced, quite imaginary. The ignorant 
munshis of the Lower Provinces, it is true, often spell the word 
kuli , but they confess that they write it merely by ear ; 
it always written in the districts of the Panj&b and Western 
Provinces.—B. 

Kurmi, 

A large class of cultivators in the Eastern and Central por¬ 
tion of this presidency, but there are few in Dehli and the 
Upper Do&b. Under the different names of Kurmi, Kumbhi, 
Kunabi, or Kumbhi, they extend throughout the greater part 
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of Hindustan, Berar, and the Dekkan.* They are famous as 
agriculturists, but frequently engage in other occupations. The 
Kurmi women, like the Jatnis, assist the men in husbandry, 
and have passed into a proverb for industry,— 

“ A good caste is the Kunbin; with hoe in hand, 

They weed the fields together with their husbands.” 

The Kurmis of these provinces are said to have seven sub¬ 
divisions, which are usually enumerated as Kharibind, Patarya, 
Ghorcharha, Jaiswar, Kanaujia, Kewat, and Jhunaiya. These 
do not eat together or intermarry. The two first are chiefly 
in the Lower and Central Do&b, Benares, and Oudh. The 
Ghorcharha far to the Westward, the Jaiswar in Saugor and 
Bundelkhand, the Kanaujia in the lower parts of Central Docib, 
the Kewat to the East of Benares, the Jhunaiya to the West 
of the Upper Jumna. There are, however, other divisions 
which appear to be independent of these, as the Singraur and 
Chaparya of the Lower Do4b; the Jhari of Nagpore; the 
Ghameta, Samsawar, Kachisa, and Chandani of Behar; the 
Saithawar, Putanawar, Atharya, Chunanaun, and Akharwar 
of Gorakhpur and Benares; the Rawat, Jadon, Bharti, Kattiar, 
and Gangwari of Rohilkhand. These also have no communion 
of food or marriage. In short, Kurmis are never agreed as to 
the seven tribes of which they are composed, and it is evident 
that they were never confined to that number. 

There are several Kurmis, or Kumbis, among the Marattas, 


• Those of the Dekkan are divided by Steele (p. 107) into Marathi, KOnbi Wanf 
Kanhri Kamati, Tailang Kamati, and Hindustani, amongst whom he includes Lodhi 
Pardesi and Chapparband. But Lodhls are not Kurmis, nor can we receive them as 
such on this authority: for it must be confessed that, however excellent the Sum- 
mary of Indian Classes” may be with respect to law, the second hooh^ on the svb- 
division, of Castes, appears not to be executed with that care which the interesting 

nature of the subject required. 
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and the Gwalior, as well as the Satara families are of that stock. 

In our own provinces, we find iAumiiS chiefly in the 0 0W1 ”S 
Parganahs, Rudarpur, Bisalpur, Nawabganj, Pilibhit, Negom, 
Ajaon, and Shahjehanpur in Rohilkhand; Nidhpur, Kanaujia, 
Bilhaur, Akberpur, Shamsabad, Sikandra, Bhognipur, Slicoraj- 
pur, Sarh Salempur, Dhata, Chaile, Ekdalla, and Ghatampur 
in the Boib ; Aurangabadnagar, Sidhoa Jobna, Dhureapara 
and Shahjehanpur in Gorakhpur; Seondha, Darsenda, Jai¬ 
pur, and Kunch in Bundelkhand; Khairagarh and Bari in 
Allahabad ; Bhagwat, Bhoeli, Agori Barhar and Singrauli in 
Mirzapur; and Nathupur, Nizamabad, Sugri, and Mahome- 
dabad Gohna in Azimgarh. 

In Oudh also there are several, and the notorious Darsan 
Singh has ennobled his tribe by the designation of Raja. 


Kausik, 

A tribe of Sombansi Rajputs ; but their name would seem to 
imply Brahmanical descent or connexion. Considerable num¬ 
bers of them are in Deogariw, Mahul, and Gopalpur 'in Azim- 
garh; Dhuriapar in Gorakhpur; and in Chit Ferozpur and 
Sayyidpur Bhittri in Ghazipur. In the Ain Akbari they are 
recorded as the Zamind&rs of Jaunpur, Kharid, and Mariyahu. 
They pretend to derive their origin from Kusika, whose son, 
Gadhi, built Gadhipur, or Kanauj. (See “ Harivansa,” p. 148, 
and “ Vishnu Purana,” p. 405.) 


Kachhaura, \t* sTKl 

A small clan of Rajputs, of which there are a few in 
Gorakhpur. 


Kachhwaha, 

Properly Kashwaha, being descended from Kasha, the eldest 
son of Rama. This tribe of Rajputs is now predominant in 
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the territory of Amber, or Jaypur, from which they expelled 
the Minas and Badgujars. They also give name to Kachhwa- 
hagarh, a tract between the Sindh and Pahauj rivers, ceded by 
Gwalior in January, 1844, for the payment of the new British 
Contingent. There are a few in Muzaffarnagar, Belah, and 
Phaphund in Etawa ; Sahdr and Aring in Muttra; Mahul in 
Azimgarh; Sakatpur in Farrukhabad; and Angli in Jaunpur. 
They assert that they once held 360 villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Muzaffarnagar. This may have been the case, for 
amongst those who went to aid the Chauhdn Prince Bisal Deo, 
in his invasion of Guzerat, we find the Kachhwdhas of Anterbed 
emimerated, and as they are not found in any numbers else¬ 
where in the Doab, except in Etawa, those of Muzaffarnagar 
are perhaps indicated; but they must have been in much 
greater strength than they are now, whether we consider 
them as occupants of Muzaffarnagar or Etawa, to have been 
honoured with any notice in such a gathering of Rajputs. (See 
Antarbed). The mention of the Kachhwahas of Antarbed in 
the middle of the eleventh century is interesting, as showing 
that those of Amber had not yet risen into notice; and that 
those of Narwar, who are recorded by Chand as proceeding to 
the defence of Chittor in the beginning of the ninth century, 
must have been on the decline. 

*** The story of the descent of the Kachhwdhas from Kusa, 
the son of Rama, is evidently an idle fabrication of later days, 
concocted with a view to the aggrandizement of the tribe. 

The word is, in all probability, a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Kachhapagh&ta, or “ tortoise-killer,” as the race is mentioned 
by this name in old inscriptions. Kachhapa becomes in Hindu 
Kachhua, and hd is derived from han , or killer, the nomi¬ 


native of which in Sanskrit is ha (han and ghata are only 
different forms from the same root). This derivation, which is 


as nearly certain as any such etymologies can be, shows that 


this race is very ancient. Their original seat was Kuntipura, 
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or Kutw&r. One of their kings, Suraj Sen, is alleged to have 
founded the city of Gwalior, forty miles South-East of Kutw&r, 
and they became independent under Vajra D4ma, one of whose 
inscriptions is dated a.d. 977. They retained the sovereignty 
of Gwalior, together with that of Narwar, till 1129, when 
Tejkaran, “ the bridegroom prince,” as he is called, eighty- 
fourth in descent from Suraj Sen, left his capital of Gwalior, 
and went to Deora, to marry the king’s daughter of that place, 
and was so charmed with her society that he never returned. 
His nephew Parim&l, a Parih&ra, supplanted him in Gwalior 
and Narwar. The Kachhw&has then migrated to Dundar (or 
Jaipur, as it was subsequently called), where they established 
themselves a new principality (Cunningham, Report, Part IV., 
pp. 27, 51, etc.)—B. 


Kachhwar, 



See Kurmi, of which tribe 


they are a sub-division. 


Kasbhara, \ ji ^£ 

Is the designation of the class which works in hell-metal; 
from LJK kansa, bell-metal, and bharn&, to fill. They 
are also employed in fusing precious metals, and making orna¬ 
ments which require to be formed in moulds. They comprise 
one of the sub-divisions of Sonars, or goldsmiths, of which the 
others are Mathuri4, Hair, Khattri, Kamethika, Lahauria, 
Purbiy&, Kanaujia, Mdhaur, Mahamania, Agaria, Birpuria, 
Chhainiwdn, and Mangoria. Of these the Mathurid ranks 
the highest. Kasbhard is below them all. 

It is not generally known that amongst these tribes there is a 
secret language which is adopted for the purpose of concealing 
their fraudulent acquisition of property. Many, even of those 
eemed most respectable, are accessories to thefts and robberies; 
for nearly all the precious metals, obtained by the craft and 
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dishonesty of others, fall ultimately into their hands, for the 
purpose of being melted down and formed into some other 
shape. 

As their slang vocabulary is very difficult to obtain, and 
its existence even is commonly denied by the parties who 
use it, a few words are subjoined in a note,* but it is of much 


• Slang Vocabulary op Indian Metallurgists. 


Damitahu , 

Speak. 

Nut Jit hohuj 

Be quiet. 

Mat,h, 

A house. 

Tyhagjvatu 9 

Sit down. 

• Chuta lawahuy « 

( Fix a little wax at the 

l bottom of the scale. 

*Ch\maru jin la- 

< 

toahti. 

Do not make crooked 
the pin of the ba¬ 
lance. 

Lao karau, 

See. 

Fatyhau, 

Beat. 

• Sagawahu, 

Return it. 

/ To do a thing so that 

*Jhat karahu, 

some benefit may 
' accrue from it. 

• Poot,h toongeo, 

Weigh it correctly. 

* Pag, hat toongeo, 

i Weigh it so as it may 
l be less. 

m Pea rat toongeo, 

f Weigh it so as it may 
l be more. 

• Kit kirajin ka¬ 

/ Do not change the 

rahu, 

l weight. 

Poolau, 

An Uthurfee. 

Oandhanu, 

Gold. 

Kooloo, 

Brass. 

Phatooa, 

Justa. 

Kyanu, 

Ranga. 

Oariyara, 

Lead. 

Karatooa, 

Iron. 


Bajna, 

A Rupee. 

Talu f 

Eight Annas. 

BadilUiy 

Four Annas. 

Chuta 9 

Two Pice. 

Sarit/a, 

One Pice. 

Pooch hariha, 

Half a Pico. 

Soiohan , 

Quarter Pice. 

SoobarUy 

A Dumree. 

Hoorooku , 

A Cowrio. 

Tora 9 

One Tolah. 

JIala } 

One Masha. 

QyhoorUy 

A Gyhoonehee. 

IndrOy 

Camphire. 

JJhOOSy 

Mouth. 

Nadik 9 

Belly. 

SatyhOy 

Cloth. 

QownOy 

Legs. 

Hutyhnay 

Ilands. 

Lanjhtty 

Fish. 

TiratxyOy 

Meat. 

i Nose ; also the nose 

Soongyhntty 

{ jewel. 

ManUy 

One. 

Sownany 

Two. 

EkxoaUy 

Three. 

Ahiriny 

Four. 

PalOy 

Five. 


Parikaha, 


A Hopes. 


Pooehhuree, 
Pynt, 
Karhtt, 


Six. 

Seven. 

Eight. 


• These expressions are used by them when weighing stolen property brought them 
by thieves, and enable them to rob the robbers successfully.—B. 
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larger extent 
suppose. 

Korag , 

Agoor % 

Soot y 

Bfucduy 

TikyharihOy | 

KotUy 

Hariyardy 

Bhasukdy \ 

Phanphety f 

LodhikarUy 

Karsoodheey 

Karsingtty 

BakrasUy 

Sondkahay 

Nanwikahay 

Tapooety 

Nikyharahtiy 

Lorcty 

Laree y 

BersxyOy 

MemnOy 

Bakahoonwciy 

Qowkyhciy 

KiarUy 

lore* jin ootarco t | 

LoorhoWy 

BiarhOy 

Najoody 

Hariyany 

Lodhikahay 

Oyhoorkany 

Kajaru ka tconay 

Karasoobary 

NiknarchhatOy 

ToUokar 9 

Lajihanuy 

MaibctOy 


than this limited extract 


Nine. 

Nat t hy 

Ten. 

Soongyhnay 

Twenty. 

Najooroy 

An Hundred. 

NajohareCy 

Sah (a respectable 

Kyhujoorciy 

person). 

Sckoorcty 

A thief. 

Lari/iaddrjy 

One Beera of Phn. 

FhaUhrdy 

Bhaseey 

Tobacco. 

Rartsikdy 

Goor. 

KyhOOSdfly 

A Sword. 

Ltharuy 

A Buffalo. 

Makary 

Milk, and Buttermilk. 

Kongy 

Ghee. 

SelUy 

Oil. 

Phitkardy 

Bread. 

Alaskdy 

Eat. 

Chooskdry 

Fire. 

Tachar } 

Wood. 

Lariteondy 

Meat. 

Mcmanahdy 

A Goat. 

Baraphy 

Bullocks. 

Jholahrdy 

Paper. 

Piskariiy 

A Bed. 

Rhabajdy 

Do not put it in the 

Paripat'Uy 

fire. 

Sabhaty 

Sleep. 

Oolgar } 

Sing. 

TeonUy 

Water. 

Toognoy 

A Tumbolee. 

Rasoordy 

A Hulwaee. 

DobhikarUy 

A Patee. 

Dhatoorahuy 

A Singer. 

TyhawanOy 

A Blacksmith. 

Tyhyatyhay 

A Bare* (a link boy). 

Tyhsntyhe $, 

A Leper. 

Badhookay 

A brass pot. 

Choonwdy 

A Koomhar (Potter). 

Kooteiy 


might lead one to 


A Village. 

A Dog. 

A large Well. 

A small Well. 

Wheat. 

Paddy. 

Arhur. 

Grurn. 

Mud or Earth. 

Salt. 

A Brahman. 

A Rajput. 

A Villager. 

A Musulman. 

A Buniya. 

A Washerman. 

A Kayeth. 

A Kultoar. 

A lodh. 

A Carpenter. 

A Shepherd. 

A Brahman. 

A Bhoonjwa . 

A Bhat. 

A Weaver. 

A Barber. 

An Assembly. 
Disgrace. 

Hire. 

Scales (for weighing). 
A Horse. 

A Tailor. 

Go. 

An old man. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Wife. 


VOU I. 


11 
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Tomar, ^ 

This ancient royal race of Rajputs is now but scantily repre¬ 
sented in these provinces. There are about 3,000 of them in 
Agra, and a mere handful in each of the districts of Banda, 
Jhansi, and Farrukhabad. 

We first hear of them in anything like authentic history in 
a.d. 736, when Bilan De, or Deo, also called Anang P&l, the 
Tomar, rebuilt Dehli, and established there his capital. He 
was succeeded by eighteen sovereigns of his race, who sat on 
the throne successively till 1153, when Yisala Deva, better 
known by the popular corruption of his name into Bisal Deo, 
the Chauh&n, conquered Dehli. Anang Pal II., however, the 
then king, appears to have been retained in power as a sub¬ 
ordinate to the conquering Chauhdn, who proceeded to subdue 
the rest of Northern India. Bisal Deo’s son, or grandson, 
Samesar, married Anang Pdl’e daughter, and from this union 
sprang the chivalrous Prithf Raja, the hero of Chand Bardai’s 
celebrated epic poem, who sat on the throne of Dehli till con- 


Kansee, 

Katamby 

Sedhahity 

Kasarce , 

Gark,ha y 

Hat f hna } 
Qawance , 


Bad. 

Labourers. 

To dress. 

( Dhar ) Large Ear¬ 
rings. 

Silver Necklace 
( Uuslcc ). 

Bangles and arm or¬ 
naments. 

Feet ornaments. 


Bgjanat hai 

Tarooa y 

Tachu y 

Oochhmioay 

Beroety 

Lowkarot haiy 

Akyhxlat haiy 

Kodtey 


He knows the language 
of the Goldsmiths. 
A Goldsmith’s bag. 
Belonging to the legs 
(such as shoes, etc.) 
An Elephant. 

A Woman. 

He is seeing. 

He is joking. 

Theft. 


These words are not given by the author in the original character, and are appa¬ 
rently written according to the Gilchrist system. I have not ventured to alter the 
spelling, except in a few instances where the words are such as I have heard used. A 
few of the words in the above list are merely reversed from Hindi; as uathy a village, 
which is simply thdn said backwards; gaukha paper for gazkhdy from kaghaz } etc.; 
but the principal part of them are pure inventions. Many Indian tribes use -uch 
vocabularies, as the Nats, the RamGsis, and others. B, 


• Also often written and • 
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quered by the Musulman invader, Shah&bu’ddin, when the 
dynasty came to an end. 

The Tomars make no mark in history after this till the 
reign of Alau’ddin Khilji, or shortly after the death of that 
sovereign,* when Bir Singh Deo, an obscure Tomar, became 
possessed of Gwalior, which had been previously held suc¬ 
cessively by the Kachhw&has, the Parihdrs, and the Muham¬ 
madans. 

After him a long line of illustrious princes ruled, subject 
more or less to Musulman influence, among whom Dungar 
Singh (1425-1454) is noteworthy, inasmuch as in his reign the 
celebrated rock-sculptures of Gwalior were executed. They 
appear to have been sometimes at feud with, and sometimes 
faithful allies of the Musulman rulers of Dehli. The princes of 
the house of Lodi, Bahlol, Sikandar, and Ibrahim, attacked 
and defeated them, or were defeated by them several times in 
those troublous and unsettled ages. The strong fortress of 
Gwalior, however, more often defied the Mughal forces. Raja 
M&n Singh (1486-1576) was a prince of great power and 
ability, and in his reign the power of the Tomars was at its 
height. He was a wise ruler, a patron of the arts, and himself 
a skilful musician, and a beneficent administrator. Under his 
successor, Bikramajit (Yikramaditya) the fortress of Gwalior 


succumbed to the Musulmans under Azim Humayun, and the 
Raja was captured and sent to Agra, where, though treated 
with honour, he sank into an ordinary Jagirdar (a.d. 1518). 
Yikramaditya fell at the battle of Panipat, fighting by the side 
of Ibrahim Lodi, his suzerain, in 1576. His troops held the 
fort of Agra, but yielded to Babar, to whom they presented 
some valuable jewels, including a famous diamond, once the 


• The date, according to General Cunningham, is 1357, which, as Alh died in 
1«16, would he after his death There is still some uncertainty as to the actual date, 
as all the chroniclers, according to the aboTe-mentioned authority, agree in placing 
Bir Singh’s rise in the reign of A1&.—B. 
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property of Alau’ddin, which is supposed to be the same as the 
since famous Koh-i-nur. From this time forth, though the 
Tomar chiefs are still regarded by the people as the Rajas 
of Gwalior, they appear to have sunk into mere Zamindars, and 
finally emigrated to Udaypur, where their descendants are still 
living. 

From the ease with which these Rajput families rose into 
power, and sank again into insignificance, often without any 
sensible diminution of their numbers, it will be seen that many 
of the proud family names of the caste, such as Chauhan, 
Chandel, Tomar, Solankhi, and others, do not indicate for the 
bearers of them any real distinctiveness from the other septs or 
tribes of Rajputs, but that so far from being separate castes 


they are merely families, who probably all had a common 
Kshatriya origin, though legends of all degrees of extrava¬ 
gance were invented for them when in power, by adulatory 
bards, with the view of proving that in their veins ran some 
special “sangre azul,” not possessed by their caste-fellows. 
(See Dahal in Part IY).—B.* 


• The whole of this account, with 6ome trifling exceptions, is compiled from various 
parts of General Cunningham's Report on the Archaeological Survej of India.—B. 
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APPENDIX A. 

NUMERICAL STRENGTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
CASTES OF THE HINDUS IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES, AS SHOWN BY THE CENSUS OF 1865. 

[I?y the Edit or.~\ 

Twice since the original publication of this work, a census 
of the North-Western Provinces has been taken, in 1853 and 
again in 1865. The latter census has been carried out on a 
very comprehensive system, and a special section is devoted 
to the various castes. 

As Sir H. Elliot did not continue his work beyond the letter 
K,* many castes were necessarily omitted whose names began 
with letters from M to Z. It is not in my power to complete 
the work for the reasons mentioned in the preface ; but as the 
census papers include every district in these provinces and 
every caste in each district, I hope by giving an analysis of 
them to supply much of the deficiency, as well as to bring the 
work down to the present time. 

It will be observed that the classification of the different 
castes adopted in the census differs very much from Sir H. 
Elliot’s. In the first place, Manu’s old fourfold division of 
the people into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras 

• It was really only done as far as J, but under an improved system of spelling, 
the words which he put under C now come under K. 
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has been introduced. This is a most inopportune piece of 
pedantry or ignorance, I know not which, and has had the 
effect of very much diminishing the value of an otherwise 
admirable report. 

As regards the Brahmans, they are still as they have ever been, 
Brahmans, and very little harm results from the use of Manu’s 
division in their case. As to Kshatriyas, the Rajputs claim, and 
with justice apparently, this title, but no other class has any 
shadow of a claim. The J&ts and Gujars, indeed, were probably 
of Rajput origin, but not of pure blood, and so could not rank 
as Kshatriyas. The Vaisyas, I have always been told by well- 
informed natives, are extinct, with the exception of a small 
body of Bais Baniahs in Oudh, whose claim, however, is 
doubted by some. Sudras, as such, no longer exist by name in 
Northern India. The so-called Sudras of Madras owe their 
name to their Brahman converters, who place their Dravidian 
converts in the lowest rank of their social system, as it then 
stood. 

The attempt made by the early Indian lawgivers to divide 
society into classes, which should hold no communication with 
each other, was one which broke down at a very early period. 
Even in India “ love will still be lord of all,” and intercourse 
between men and women of different castes very soon occurred, 
to puzzle and disgust the sages who were (or would be) superior 
to human passions. They adopted the plan of placing the issue 
of such intercourse below the four original castes, and thus in 
time a great number of so-called mixed or impure castes arose, 
mention of whom occurs even in Manu himself. The result of 
this, at first sight, cruel arrangement, has been highly beneficial. 
It is like the process in nature by which granite rocks are dis¬ 
integrated by the slow and constant action of the elements till 
they form fertile soil. It was all very well for priest and sages 
to say that the offspring of a man and woman of different castes 
was impure, and to rank him below the Sudra, but, in practice, a 
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man who had a Brahman or a Rajput for his father was not 
likely to be ashamed of it, or to be looked down upon by his 
fellow men. Hence it came to pass that no man was ashamed 
of his caste. The Sudra, starting from a position of degrada¬ 
tion, found himself above the sons of Rajputs and Vaisyas, and 
the mixed classes were proud of their connection, left-handed 
though it were, with the highest castes. Thus one of the great 
evils of caste, the elaborate system of social degradation pre¬ 
pared for the lower ranks, became impossible, and the barriers 
between caste and caste once overstepped, that mixture and 
fusion of the people began which has gone on to our own day, 
and promises to continue till there shall, in some happy and 
perhaps not far distant future, be no remnant of caste left.* 

In the present time, then, there are no Sudras and no Vaisyas; 
no Kshatriyas except the Rajput. Only the Brahman is recog¬ 
nizable. The lower castes fused more readily than the higher, 
and the Sudras probably were soon absorbed in the mixed classes, 
and ceased to have any distinct existence as Sudras .f 

• A laconic modern proverb in North Behar says, “ J&t bhkt," that is, “caste ia 
rice/' merely an affair of eating or not eating with others. This proverb is, I 
take it, one of the hopeful signs presaging, like the Brahma Samhj, a new and better 
order of things in India. 

t I do not pretend to have said anything new in the above remarks, but it was 
necessary to say 60 much to prove my argument against the revival of the old fourfold 
division. Moreover, I by no means wish to be understood as believing that the 
Brahmanical theory was ever an established fact Modern researches are upsetting 
so much of what the Sanskrit writers tell us, that one would not be surprised to find 
that the Sudra, as a caste, never existed at all, save in the minds of recluses and 
Pandits. May not the Cheru and Bhar and others be the Sudras after all ? Non- 
Aryans, too powerful to be at once cast out and subdued, and therefore consigned to 
an infinite depth of social ignominy, if they ihould ever catch them % by scolding Brah¬ 
mans. But did they ever catch them ? My argument above is founded upon the old 
received belief that the four original classes did really exist, simply because ull I want to 
prove is, that even if they ever did exist, they do so no longer, and that it is impolitic 
and pedantic to resuscitate the memory of them. If they did not exist, it is still 
worse to introduce them, and so to revive a pestilent Brahmanical dream, which for 
many centuries has wrought untold evils on Indian society. 
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This being the case, why at the present day revive in an 
official publication an obsolete system, which while it existed 
was baneful, and which has long ceased to have any practical 
meaning ? The only result of so doing is that the compilers 
have had to ignore the existence of the mixed classes alto¬ 
gether, and to place among Sudras those who on their own 
system would rank below them. In the following analysis I 
shai 1 as far as possible ignore this Sudra and Yaisya system 
altogether. 

A second point which it is necessary to notice, is the nomen¬ 
clature of the divisions of the different castes. Sir H. Elliot, in 
publishing the results of his own enquiries, was able to group 
the clans of Rajputs and others without reference to local 
names, but in the census each collector of a district sends in his 
own return, and being as a rule very busy, and probably rather 
indifferent, besides knowing little of any district save his own, 
he enters or allows to be entered in his return, all sorts of 
local names, without reference to the real or universal name of 
the family. This makes the analysis difficult to execute, and 
still more difficult to reconcile with the text. Explanatory 
notes will, however, be added, with a view to simplify the 
matter as far as possible. In defence of the district officers it 
may be said that as a rule local names for the divisions of castes 
are very prevalent, and in many instances, among the lower 
orders especially, supersede the real names, so that though 
Sir H. Elliot, with the means at his disposal, could comprise 
the whole province in one view, and place the various tribes 
and clans in their proper connection, a district official would 

find it very difficult to do this. 

I must also notice that there is considerable want of uni¬ 
formity in these returns. In some districts the census is 
divided according to Parganahs, in others only one figure for 
the whole district is given; the divisions of castes also differ 

very much. 
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I mention all this to account for any irregularities that 
may be apparent in the following analysis, to which I now 

proceed. 

1. Brahmans. A full list of these will be found under the 
head of Kanaujia. 

2. Kajput. The name Rajput only occurs once in the general 
tables of the census, though in the district returns it is of 
frequent occurrence, in many varieties of erroneous application. 

Under the general head Kshatriya, 175 different clans are 
given. This arises from the fact that the table is compiled 
from all the district returns, and the same clan is known by one 
name in one district, and by a different one in another. More¬ 
over, in one district the generic name will be given, in another 
the specific, but in the table they appear as two different classes. 
Thus one column gives us Surajbansi, another Jais, though the 
latter are only a sub-clan of the Surajbansis, known locally by 
this name in Muttra. To give in detail the whole 175 columns 
of the table would merely be to weary and puzzle the reader. 
I will therefore take this caste geographically, noting its 
divisions as they occur in each district. For a regular genea¬ 
logical classification, the reader should refer to Tod’s Rajasth&n, 
which gives the best, though not a perfect summary of the 
ramifications of this royal race. 

I. I begin with the Mirat division, which comprises the dis¬ 
tricts between the Ganges and Jumna, as far down as Aligarh, 
also the submontane dun or valley, of Dehra, in the Himalayas. 

In Dehra dun there are— 


Chandarbansis . 29,324 

Chauhans . 67 

Khattri . 281 

Tota * . 29,672 


No attempt is made to give the various clans of the great 
Chandarbans or Lunar race. 
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In Saharanpur, the next district going southwards, we have 

Rajput. 230,108 

Khattri . 2,849 

Chauhdn. 6,439 

Total . 239,396 

Here the Rajput is treated as distinct from the Chauh&n ! 

Muzaffarnagar, the next district, has— 

Khattri . 767 

Shuni&l (a local term) . 18,114 

Chauh&n. 2,245 

Surajbansi . 2,819 

Chandarbansi. 2,233 


Total . 26,178 

Shuni&l, also written Shumdl, occurs in no other district. 

Mirat gives only Rajput . 60,887 

A note tells us that these Rajputs are principally Nirbh&n, 

Gahlot, Tuar and Chauhdn, but gives no details; oddly enough 
it adds, “there are no Surajbansis, Rajbansis, etc.” 

Bulandshahr, south of Mirat, has— 

Rajput . 79,099 

Khattri . 2,942 


Total . 82,041 

with no specification of details. 

Aligarh, south of Bulandshahr, gives— 

Th&kur or Rajput* . 69,691 

Khattri . 588 

Total . 70,279 


II. The division of Kam&on in the Himalayas contains the 
districts of Kam&on and Garhwal. 


* All Rajputs all over India prefer to call themselves Thhkur, or lord. 
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Kamdon has 
Garhw&l.... 

Total . 
No details are given. 


204,285 

30,963 

235,248 


III. Rohilkhand is the province to the East of the Ganges, 
bounded on the North by the Himalayas, on the 'West and 
South by the Ganges, and on the East by Oudh. 

Bijnor occupies the North-Western angle of this division. 

Rajput . 2,433 

Chauhdn. 71,685 

Khattri . 921 


Total . 25,039 

The Chauhdns of this district are stated to be “ a collection of 
the lower branches of almost all the Kshatriya tribes,” and not 
the same as the royal Chauhdns of Nimrdna, Mainpuri, etc. 
This is very likely true, as natives are fond of dubbing them¬ 
selves by grand names, to which they could not establish 
a right. 

This Bijnor return is very carefully executed, and gives many 
useful explanations. 

Moradabad lies to the east of Bijnor, and gives a list of 

twenty Rajput clans, amounting to 33,632, and including 
among others 

Ba 4gujar. 10,406 

Kathairia . 13,108 

The other clans are—Pasnin 29, Janwdr 106, Chandela 18, 
Powar 1,686, Sengar 29, Chauhdn 495, Dikhat 55, Gaur 465, 
Gautam 1,284, Raghwar 28, Gahlot 16, Tumar 10, Parihar ll[ 
Mehror (Madawar) 13, Gadhwdr 10, Bais 125, Bhadaurid 25, 
Surajbansi 203, Kachhwdha 17, Jadobansi 741, Rathaur 8, 
Bdchhal 5, Dor 1,005, Pariwdl 10, Kirar 1,371, and Khattri 
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Baddon, to the south and east of Moradabad, gives us briefly 

Thakur . 72,073 

Khattri . 287 

Total . 72,360 

Bareli (Bareilly), the chief district of the division, lies north 
of Bad&on, and exhibits 

Thdkur . 42,320 

Khattri . 2,300 


Total . 44,620 

Shahjahanpur, the most eastern district of Rohilkhand, has 
also 

Thdkur . 69,588 

Khattri ... 1,384 


Total . 70,972 

In the Rohilkhand tarai, or district under the Hills, are 
Rdjbansi. 3,365 

IH.—The Agra division includes the districts of the Central 
Do4b, and a considerable tract of country west of the Jumna, 
extending southwards to the Chambal. 

Muttra (Mathurd), partly on the west of the Jumna and 
partly in the Doab, is the most northerly district. 


Rajput (unspecified) . 40,439 

Khattri . 1,918 

Chauhan. 1,651 

Jadon. 23,433 

Jais. 7,306 

Gauruah. 22,460 

Gahlot. 9 > 894 


Total . 

Agra, south of Muttra, and on 


. 107,101 

both sides of the Jumna 
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(though chiefly west of it), contains forty-two clans of Rajputs, 
besides Thdkurs lumped together en masse. The classification 
is avowedly imperfect, and not the same for the different 
Tahsils. It gives a total of 187,065, including about 23,000 
Surajbans, among whom are Sikarwar, Chauhdn, Tuar, and 
Powar; also a curious item, “Rajputs 11,205,” as though 
the others were not Rajputs. This comes of the fourfold 
division. 

On the eastern side of the Dodb is Farrakhabad, with a total 
of 70,650 Rajputs in twenty-three classes, most of whom bear 
local names—but Chauh&n 551, Bhadauria 138, Rahtor 31, 
Tuar 58, and Kachhw&ha 72, occur among others. 

Mainpuri (Mynpoory) is in the centre of the Dodb, next to 
Farrakhabad, and gives 

Thdkur . 49,458 

Kirdr . 6,527 

Total . 55,985 

The meagreness of detail in this district is disappointing, be¬ 
cause there are here several important seats of the Cjbauh&n 
and other principal Gots. 

Etawa, south of Mainpuri, and on both sides of the Jumna, 
gives more detail. The Rajput is there divided into 


Surajbansi— 

Gahelwar Gahlot. 1,012 

Gaur. 2,766 

Rahtor . 314 

Raghbansi . 571 

Kachhwdha . 5,692 

Chandarbansi— 

Chandel . 145 

Sonbansi . 78 

Jadon. HI 
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Agnibansi— 


Parih&r. 

Powar . 

. 3,743 

. 16* 

Chauhdn . 

. 15,300 

By4s. 

. 651 

Baghel . 

. 98 

Sengar . 

. 6,368 

Miscellaneous— 


Th&kurs . 

. 15,898 

Total. 

. 52,763 


Without expressing any opinion as to the correctness of this 
classification, it is clear that we have here a more intelligent 
grouping than elsewhere. We do not find Rajputs treated as 
separate from Chauh&ns, and such like eccentricities. 

Etah is a small district north of Mainpurf, and gives 


Th&kur . 53,132 

Khattri . 127 

Total . 53,259 


IY. The Allahabad division f includes the Lower Do&b, and 
some large tracts south and west of the Jumna, bordering on 
the independent states of Bundelkhand. 

K&nhpur (Cawnpore) is entirely in the Do&b, which here 
narrows considerably. The return is very elaborate. It ex¬ 
hibits fifty-seven descriptions of Kshatriyas, but many of the 
names are purely local, as “ Cawnpooreaothers are apparently 
imaginary, as the Nekhats and Jerkas, of whom there are only 
8 each, and who occur nowhere else. We also find “Chan- 
darbansis ” 6 only, though there are several thousands of sub- 

• Only in Parganah Phappdnd. 

f I have omitted the Jhamsi division, as it is, strictly speaking, only a sort of out¬ 
rider to the N.W.P., and is not under the general regulations. 
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sidiary gots of the Lunar race enumerated. The total number 
of Rajputs is 130,347. 

Fattihpur, the next district going down the Dodb, gives— 


Surajbansi . 9,125 

Chandarbansi. 14,434 

Dikhit. 7,303 

Gautam . 13,538 

Bais. 8,302 

Sirki (only in Haswa Parg.). 11 

Gaur . 1,727 

Khetri. 491 


Total . 54,931 


Banda lies west of the Jumnd, and south of Fattihpur, and 
has twenty-nine clans of Kshatriyas, including “ Rajput or 
Chattri” 9,389, different from whom apparently in the writer’s 
mind are Bais, Baghcl, and others. The total is 64,635, and 


the list includes— 

Baghel . 1,123 

Bais. 15,480 

Kachhwaha . 756 

Bikhit. 9,409 

Gautam . 3,140 

Chandel . 583 

Gaur . 4,333 

Powar. 2,712 


with other minor and doubtful clans. 

Allahabad, the chief place of the division, and capital of the 
North-West Provinces, is the principal town of a district lying 
at the apex of the Do4b, and on both sides of the Ganges and 
Jumna, both above and below their junction. The same absurd 
system of nomenclature exists; we have Rajputs side by side 
with Surajbansi, Chandarbansi, Powar, Chauhan, etc., all dis- 
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tinct, besides three persons called Mungar&has, who exist no¬ 
where else. The total is 57,647. It is not surprising to find 
mention of castes which we hear of nowhere else, at such 
places as Allahabad, Benares, Muttra, and even Cawnpore,— 
because, these being places of great sanctity, many devout 
Hindus, from all parts of India, go there on pilgrimage, and 
many, when they feel themselves getting old, leave their homes 
and take up their abode permanently in Muttra or Benares, in 
order to secure the spiritual advantages which they believe will 
result from dying in those sacred spots. As some of these men 
come from the Mahratta country, others from the South of 
India and such-like distant places, they do not belong to any 
of the clans known in the N.W. P., and hence we get isolated 
names represented by two or three individuals only. 

Hamirpur, which lies above Banda, west of the Jumna, has 
44,202 Bajputs, in twelve classes :—Surajbansi, Baghubansi, 
Chandarbansi, Bais, Baghcl, Parihar, Powar, Chauhan, Sikh 
Bajput, Solanki, Gaur, and Khattri. 


Y. Gorakhpur is an extensive district lying between Oudh 
on the west and the Gandak on the east, the Himalayas on the 
north, and Gogra and Behar to the south. It contains 123,328 
Bajputs in twenty-nine classes, but badly arranged. Chandar- 
bansis are put down as “ nil,” though several Lunar Gots are 
given immediately afterwards. 


VI. Benares gives its name to a division occupying the 
south-eastern part of the North-West Provinces, having Oudh 
and Gorakhpur on the north, Behar on the east, and the inde¬ 
pendent states of Bundelkhand on the south. 

Azimgarh, the most northern of the districts of this division, 
exhibits sixty-six classes of Kshatriyas, many of whom contain 
only a few families, and seem peculiar to this district, such are 

Bhrigubans. ^ 

Bargaiyan . 451 
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San ^ . 30 

Sawahya. 

L&hut. g 

Pachotaria . 

These most probably are reaUy offshoots from some more celo- 

brated clans. The total of Rajputs in this district is given at 
171,480, but-we must deduct from this 46,642 Bhuinliars, w o 
are not Rajputs at all, leaving 124,838 as the real total. 

Jaunpur is a small district west of Azimgarh, and shews 
fifty-seven Gots of Rajputs, one of which, called Turkman, 
consists of two persons! another, the Khajai, of three! Tho 


most numerous are— 

Bais. 35,536 

Raghuhansi . 30,493 

Bachgoti. 23,988 

Nauwak . 22,806 

Chaupatkhamb (not in Elliot) . 15,158 


Total of all clans, 223,938, which is a very large amount for 
so small a district. 

Mirzapur lies south of the Ganges, and extends a long way 
into the independent states, and embraces much wild country 
along the Kaimur range. 

Twenty-four clans occur here. The Giharwar number 26,892, 
the Gautam 18,178; the total, deducting 4,241 Bhuinh&rs, 
amounts only to 95,383, which is a small number for the size of 
the district, and considering its proximity to Rewa and Bundel- 
khand, with their large Rajput populations. 

Benares is a small district on both sides of the Ganges round 
the sacred city. Twenty-seven clans amount to 54,445. The 
most numerous is the Raghubansi, 43,131, the least so the 
Bhanwag, which consists of one solitary specimen ! 

Ghazipur lies along the north bank of the Ganges as far as 
its junction with the Gogra (Deoh& or Sarja) river, and contains 
206,262 Rajputs. 


TOL. L 


ia 
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Ajmer, a province in the centre of Rajputana, has 17,539 
Rajputs. 

I could have wished to exhibit a perfectly homogeneous table 
of this important caste, showing the ramifications of its numerous 
Gots, but the irregular, heterogeneous, and unsettled nature of 
the returns, and the want of any uniform system of nomen¬ 
clature, has rendered this impossible. I can therefore only add 
that the grand total of Rajputs for the province is as follows:— 


Mirat division . 507,686 

Rohilkhand do. 249,528 

A g ra do. 526,853 

Kam&on do. 235,248 

Allahabad do. 351,762 

Benares do. 804,871 

Gorakhpur . 123,328 

Ajmer . 17,539 


Total Rajputs in N. W. Prov. 2,816,815 

In other words, a little short of three millions—or very nearly 
one-tenth of the whole population. The Dehli division is not 
included in this enumeration, as it has since 1857 formed part 
of the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Panj&b. The same re¬ 
mark holds good for the three districts of Hissar, Sirsa, and 
Rohtak, composing the division of Hissar. The population of 
these two divisions at the last Panjdb census amounted to 
2,265,770, and the Rajputs probably numbered two hundred 
thousand out of the whole. 

3. Bhuinhar. —This caste, which I have explained to be in 
reality bastard Brahmans, is sometimes classed with them and 
sometimes separate. In the N. W. P. they are found in the 
eastern districts only. 


Gorakhpur . 30,739 

Benares. 21,460 
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A . 

.... 47,926 

Toiinnnr . 

3,333 

Arir7nnnr . 

4,241 

Total. 

. 107,699 


4. J ATS.— This important and wide-spread caste, which is in 
the census absurdly enough classed among Sudras, is stated to 
amount to only 682,712. This, I cannot but think, must be a 
mistake. There are many sub-divisions of J&ts, and some of 
them may have been treated as independent tribes. The census 
returns, however, support Elliot’s assertion that their region is 
chiefly the Upper Do&b, and it must bo remembered that when 
he wrote, the Dehli division formed part of the N. W. P. 

The districts in which Jats are most numerous are 


Mirat. 118,216 

Muttra . 120,494 

Aligarh. 76,689 

Muzaffarnagar. 75,694 

Agra. 66,538 


They are extremely numerous under the name of Jilt in the 
Panjab, where General Cunningham estimates them at four- 
tenths of tho population, or about five millions. 

5. Gujar. —These also come, according to our census com¬ 
pilers, under the head of Sudras. They number 264,496, and, 
like the Jats, side by side with whom they are always found, 
are settled chiefly in the Upper or North-western portion of the 
Provinces. They have in 


Sah&ranpur. 51,855 

Mirat . 54,035 

Bulandshahr . 44,112 


They have a very bad name in this district, where they were 
particularly troublesome and riotous during the Mutiny, plun¬ 
dering the town of Sikandarabad, and doing a deal of mischief. 
They and the R&ngars of Dehli are unenviably notorious as 
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being among the few rural populations who rose against us at 


that trying time. 

Muzaffamagar . 17,315 

Ajmer. 32,270 


The constant occurrence of J4ts and Gujars in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rajputs, and the way in which, so to speak, they fill 
up the gaps between various settlements of the Rajputs, to¬ 
gether with their fine physique and manly bearing, lends great 
support to the only really probable theory as to their origin, 
which supposes them to be offshoots of the great Rajput caste. 

6. Ahir. —Number, 2,196,786—over two millions. These 
are also, somewhat oddly, classed as Sudras. They rank high 
however as regards purity, and are probably partly of Brahman 
origin. They are especially numerous in the eastern part of 
these provinces, though well diffused over the whole,—there 
being five or ten thousand of them in nearly every district. 
Their profession of herdsmen secures them a certain respect 
wherever the sacred cow is worshipped, and the legendary con¬ 
nection of their caste with the popular god or demigod Krishna 
is still held in remembrance. 


They are most numerous in 

Gorakhpur . 408,903 

Azimgarh. 210,868 

Ghazipur . 168,308 

In those parts of Behar which are under the Government of 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal they are extremely numerous. 
Avoiding to some extent the agricultural and well-cultivated 
parts of the country, they are to be found in immense numbers 
wherever there are vast grassy plains for their herds, as in the 
wide jungles of Gorakhpur, and the equally wild plains of 

Northern Behar, and as far east as Purneah. ^ 

7. Kayath.— This class is known as the “ writer” caste. 
They are the clerks and men of the pen all over India, Their 
tradition is that when Parasu Rama destroyed the Kshatnyas, 
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the pregnant women of that caste fled, and the children to 
whom they subsequently gave birth having been concealed 
during the massacre in the wombs of their mothers, were called 
K&yasths (Sansk. body remaining). They are a fine 

handsome race, with delicate intellectual features, and some of 
the cleverest natives of India have sprung from their number. 
In Lower Bengal, especially, they are distinguished by the 
rapidity with which they acquire a wonderfully perfect know¬ 
ledge of the English language, and of European literature. 
They are the “Greeks of the lower empire,” subtle, clever, 
intellectual, but wily and treacherous. Perhaps no race in 
India has so eagerly responded to the attempts which have been 
made to civilize, in the European fashion, the natives of this 
country. 

They are, however, also found as cultivators in many parts 
of the country, and in that capacity*are, perhaps, not superior 
to their neighbours. Their numbers in the N.W.P. are 351,463. 
They are very equally diffused, though perhaps rather more 
numerous “ down country,” or in the eastern part of the 


provinces. 

In Gorakhpur they number. 39,689 

Gh^zipur . 23,597 

Bareilly. 23,012 

Allahabad. 21,869 


8. Kurmi or Kunbi, amount to 971,285. They are more 
numerous in the lower or eastern districts than in the Central or 
Upper Do&b. They are, however, returned as amounting in 
Bareilly to 162,232, but 


In Gorakhpur . 242,388 

Allahabad . 121,140 


9. Kachhi, better known in the eastern districts as Koeri, 
also called Murdo, or Mordi. The market gardeners of India, 
wonderfully industrious and neat, and skilful cultivators of all 
the finer kinds of produce. There are 1,348,316 of these useful 
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people. They are tolerably equally diffused all oyer the pro- 
vinces except in the Upper Do4b, where they seem scarce. In 
North and South Behar they are very frequent, and wherever 
the poppy is grown between Benares and Patna, they are found 
en g a g e( l in its cultivation and the production of opium from it. 

To sum up these remarks, I exhibit in a brief tabular form 
the totals of the various castes. I do not attempt to give the 
whole of them, more especially since they are drawn out with 
elaborate and somewhat fanciful detail in the census. I include 
the castes treated of above, with several of the servile castes who 
are extremely numerous. 


1. Brahman . 3,510,103 

2. Rajput . 2,816,815 

3. Bhuinhdr. 107,699 

4. Jdt. 682,712 

5. Gujar . 264,496 

6. Ahir. 2,196,786 

7. Kayath. 351,463 

8. Kurmi . 971,285 

9. K&chhi. 1,348,316 

10. Kewat . 388,258 


11. Teli* (oilman). 427,857 

12. Son&r (goldsmith) . 176,615 

13. Lohdr (blacksmith). 314,552 

14. Barh4i (carpenter) . 301,471 

15. Kumhdr (potter). 453,614 

16. Mali (gardener) . 167,597 

17. Hajjdm or N4i (barber) . 430,564 

18. Dhimar or Kahdr (bearer, also fisherman)... 693,519 

19. Gadariyd (shepherd) . 566,981 


• I have drawn a line above these names, to shew that they are not, strictly 
speaking, castes, but professions or trades. 
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20. Bharbhunja. 163,882 

21. Lodhd . 585,932 

22 . Kalwdr (distiller) . 262,884 

23. Dhobi (washerman). 270,568 

24. Chamiir (leather-worker and general drudge) 3,580,385 

25. Mihtar (sweeper). 310,795 

26. Nunia* (saltpetre worker). 199 935 

27. Banias in general. 383,202 


• Chiefly in the Eastern districts, and in Oudh and Behar. 
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NUMERICAL STRENGTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
MUHAMMADANS IN THE NORTH-WESTERN PRO¬ 
VINCES, ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1865. 

[By the Editor .] 

The arrangement of tlie Musulman populations is a simpler 
affair than that of the Hindus. They fall into two great classes, 
of which the first consists of the descendants of foreign in¬ 
vaders, and the second of converts from Hinduism. This 
division is of course ignored to a great extent by themselves. 
Throughout Hindustan they recognize a fourfold classification, 

into Sayyid, Mughal, Path&n, and Shaikh. 

The Sayyid, as claiming descent from the Prophet, is of 
course the most honoured of the four, he takes either the word 
Sayyid before his name, or in some places the title Shdh; the 
latter custom prevails more in the Panj&b and western parts of 
the Provinces, where the respectful form of address, “ Shah 
S&hib ” is used to all Sayyids of rank, and “ Sh&h ji ” to others. 

The Mughals are, as their name implies, descendants of the 
companions or followers of the Tartar conquerors of India. 
They are less numerous than the other classes, and in many 
cases still preserve a markedly Turanian type of countenance. 
They are generally known by the title of Beg affixed to t eir 
name, and often use the prefix Mir or Mirzd (shortened from 

Amirz&da, i.e., “son of a noble ). 
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The Path&ns are of Affghan origin, and are always known by 
the affixed title Khan. 

The class of Shaikhs is a mixed one. Any ordinary Musul- 
raan who belongs to none of the three above-named classes, is 
called Shaikh. A vast number of the converts from Hinduism 
give themselves this title, which from being so promiscuously 
used has long ceased to have any special meaning or value as a 
title of honor. 

The large populations in all parts of the North-Western 
Provinces who were originally Hindus, but are now Musulman, 
take great liberties with these titles; many affect the title 
Khan, and some go so far as to call themselves Sayyid, es¬ 
pecially if they have attained high social position. In the Panjab, 
where the process of conversion has been carried out on a very 
large scale, there used to be a proverbial couplet to this effect, 
supposed to be spoken by a convert— 

“ Last year I was a weaver, this year I am a Shaikh, 

Next year, if grain is dear, I shall be a Sayyid.” 

meaning that if he sold his crops well, he should be wealthy 
enough to assume this latter title.* 

The census classes the Muhammadans of these provinces 
under the four general heads given above, and gives besides a 
column of “ miscellaneous Muhammadans,” including converts 
of all sorts. The analysis is as follows:— 

1. Sayyid. —There are 170,248 of this class in these Pro¬ 
vinces. They are most numerous in Muzaffarnagar, where 
there are counted 21,837 of them. It is in this district that 
the Gardezis are located. Bijnor and Moradabad contain 


• Much amusement was caused, I remember, in 1860, at Gujrht, in the Panjab, by 
the Sarrishtadar, or principal clerk of the judicial department, describing himself in 
an official return as “Sayyid Hashimi Kuraishi,” that is, of the family and lineage of 

e prophet. His father, who was living in obscurity in his native town, was dis- 
covered to be a lohdr } or blacksmith. 
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respectively 10,285 and 16,439. Lower down, Allahabad has 
11,558, Jaunpur 12,771, and Gorakhpur 10,078. In one or 
two districts the Musulman population has not been classified, 
so that something would have to be added to the above total to 
obtain the full number, say 10,000, so that we may fairly 
assume the Sayyid population to be 180,000 throughout the 
Provinces. 

2. Mughal. —There are stated to be 41,748 of this class, who 
are most numerous in Sahdranpur, where they amount to 8,370. 
There are more of them in the Upper Do4b and Rohilkhand than 
in other parts, but in no district except Sahdranpur are there 
more than four thousand of them. With regard to the Mughals 
it must be noted that they seem, as a class, to have amalgamated 
less with the native population than any others. They were of 
the clan of the conquerors, and fierce truculent Tartars to boot. 
From passages in the Institutes of Timur, and other writings of 
the early Mahommadan invaders, we get an impression that the 
Mughals were rather unwilling participators in the plans of 
their sovereign. They had no objection to a raid on India, 
with a prospect of a speedy return to their steppes, but a 
lengthened sojourn in the plains of the Ganges seems to have 
been viewed by them with great aversion. Comparatively few, 
therefore, and they merely hangers on of the court, appear to 
have stayed on permanently in the country. The Mughals are 
often found holding very respectable positions, but are almost 
entirely, as far as I know, townspeople, not having any taste for 
rural pursuits. 

3. Pathan. —This class is very much more numerous than 
either of the two preceding ones. But there is a possibility 
that many persons who do not properly belong to this head 
may have been entered under it. The favourite Path&n title of 
Xh&n is often adopted as a stepping-stone to that of Sayyid by 
ambitious plebeians, and in this way many have probably crept 
into this column of the returns who have no right to be there. 
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The Pathdns, true or false, are set down at 515,526, or 
nearly three times the number of Sayyids. 

They are very numerous in the Mirat and Rohilkhand divi¬ 
sions, as the following list shows :— 


Sah&ranpur. 92,226 

Muzaffarnagar . 13,995 

Mirat . 13,634 

Bulandshahr . 39,1/1 

Moradabad. 18,926 

Baddon . 13,150 

Bareilly . 44,468 

Shahjahanpur. 42,356 


In Agra and Farrakhabad also they are found in considerable 
quantities, and are tolerably equally diffused over the whole 
province, though there is a marked diminution of their numbers 
in the Benares division. 

4. Shaikh. —I am in doubt about the way this class has been 
treated in the census. So many that are really not Shaikhs call 
themselves so, that I apprehend there has been much diversity 
of practice on this head. The Shaikhs are put down at 1,140,108. 
By this title we ought strictly to imply those Musulmans who, 
on the one hand, are neither Sayyids, Mughals, nor Pathans, 
and on the other are not Hindus converted to Islam. The 
Shaikh, properly so called, is the lowest class of the descendants 
of the invaders. He is often of Affghan descent, though his 
forefathers were not of sufficient social standing to acquire 
the title of Kh&n. There is also much Persian, Bokhariot, 
and Turki blood in his veins. Judging from the appearance 
of this class on the whole, one would say that the non-Aryan 
element preponderated considerably. I notice, however, in 
many districts, converted Gujars and others are entered under 
this head. Sahdranpur gives eleven classes of Shaikhs. Mirat 
gives Shaikhs “ sprung from Pathdns,” which is only true of 
some of them* Most districts draw a distinction between the 
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four classes of true or original Musulmans and the long list 
of inferior or miscellaneous. 

Saharanpur contains the largest number of Shaikhs, 164,819. 
But there are few districts which have less than twenty or 
twenty-five thousand of them. 

Below the four great classes, there is a large population 
described as miscellaneous Mahommedans. These are the con¬ 
verts from Hinduism, or more strictly speaking, the descendants 
in the ninth or tenth generation of such converts, together with 
those who follow certain petty trades in towns, and who are a 
very mixed multitude, not connected in any particular way with 
one another, save by the accident of following a similar trade. 
As the general tables of the census give no details of this motley 
rabble, whose numbers, however, amount to 2,207,576, or 
nearly two millions and a-quarter, it will be probably useful to 
give an analysis of them, as far as it can be extracted from 
the district returns. 

1. Julldha.—This well-known class is that of weavers ; they 
are as a rule poor and of little consideration. In some districts 
there are Hindu Julldhas also, but in most cases the term is 
applied to Musulmans only,—Hindu weavers being known by 
the names Tdnti And Tatthid. 

They are located as follows :— 


Mirat Division— 

Dehra Dun. 1,361 

Muzaffarnagar . 18,922 

Mirat . 29,457 

Bulandshahr . 9,558 

Aligarh . 1,844 

Rohilkhand Division— 

Bijnore ^. 57,000 

Moradabad. 44,190 

Bareilly . 61,401 
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Shahjahdnpur. 16,969 

Tarai . 3,520 

Agra Division— 

Agra . 607 

Etah . 2,827 

Allahabad Division— 

Fattihpur . 3,282 

Banda. 182 

Allahabad . 33,875 

Hamirpur . 915 

Benares Division— 

Azimgarh . 51,973 

Jaunpur. 21,125 

Mirzdpur. 19,774 

Benares . 23,711 

Ghazipur . 46,268 

Total. 449,661 


Those districts whose names are not found in this list are those 
in which the Jullahas are not specified by name. 

2.—N4i or Hajj&m (barber).-—This caste, like the Julldhas, is 
both Musulraan and Hindu, and is found in every village in the 
country. The barber is an important person at betrothals and 
weddings, though of more consequence among the close-shaven 
Hindus than the bearded Musulmans. They are often found 
employing themselves in agriculture. 

They are settled as follows 

Dehra Dun. gg 


Muzaffarnagar 

Mirat . 

Bijnore . 

Moradabad.... 
Bareilly . 


. 7,239 

. 10,263 

(about) 10,000 

. 11,308 

. 20,188 
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Tarai . 

570 

Agra . 

21 574* 

Etah . 

396 

Cawnpore . 

. 18,950* 

Fattihpur . 

. 1,243 

Banda. 

. 13,849 

Hamirpur . 

. 123 

Azimgarh . 

. 3,950 

Jaunpur . 

. 2,243 

Mirzapur. 

. 1,426 


3. Bihishti (vulgo Bhisti), water-carrier.—These are the men 
who carry water in goat-skins for the supply of the upper 
classes. They are chiefly found in towns, and are also called 
M&shkis, from the Mashak, or water-skin, and Sakk&. 


Debra Dun. 70 

Muzaffarnagar . 3,689 

Mirat . 7,569 

Aligarh . 10,512 

Bijnoro . 2,603 

Moradabad. 4,061 

Bareilly . 3,041 

Tarai . 299 - 

Agra . 14,308 

Fattihpur . 331 

Allahabad .ni*. 391 

Hamirpur . 29 


The Bihishti is generally found in the service of Europeans, 
but his trade is not in much request, as most people draw their 
own water. The word Bihishti means literally an inhabitant of 
“ Bihisht,” or paradise, and the name is said to have been 

• In the return it is stated that some of these are Hindus and some Musulmana, but 
it is not known how many belong to each religion. 
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applied to them by the Mahomedan invaders, either in derision, 
or from the relief they gave to the thirsty soldiery. 

3. Kass&i, or Kassab, butcher. 

These are thus given :— 


Dehra Dun. 

. 132 

Muzafiarnagar . 

. 10,420 

Mirat . 

. 15,370 

Aligarh . 

.. 4,154 

Bijnore . 

. 6,442 

Moradabad. 

. 9,179 

Bareilly . 

. 5,933 

Tarai . 

. 442 

Agra . 

. 3,376 

Etah . 

. 2,251 

Fattihpur . 

. 1,191 

Allahabad . 

. 4,157* 

Hamirpur . 

. 7* 

Azimgarh . 

. 1,740 

Jaunpur . 

. 883 

Mirzapur. 

. 001 

Benares . 

. 1,089* 

Ghazipur. 

. 1,052 


6 . Rangrez, or dyer.—This is like the Jullaha, a very useful 
and wide-spread class. They are found in all the large towns. 


There are in— 

M > ra * . 4,127 

Bijnore . 2,003 

Moradabad. 2,270 

Bareilly . 2,488 

. 515f 


• Locally known as Bakar kosshb, i.e., ox-butcher. 

t The Agra return is careless in these points. I suspect this figure is too low by 
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Etah . 

Allahabad 
Azimgarh 
Mirzapur.. 
Benares ., 
Ghazipur.. 


579 

979 

1,281 

3,227 

609 

1,099 


In addition to this there are several large classes of Musul- 
man Dhobis (washermen), Darzis (tailors), and others, who are 
mentioned in some returns but not in others. I give their 
names only ; an approximation to their total numbers is all 


that it is possible to offer. 

Halw4i, confectioner. 15,000 

Dhunia, cotton-carder . 70,000 

Mi’amdr (jU-t*), builder. 12,000 

Bhattiy&ra, serai-keeper . 8,000 

Taw4if (wi»\jl?), prostitute . 15,000 

Kiltib&n, pimp and cinaedus (also 

called Kalawat or Bharu4) . 1,500 

Kunjr4, vegetable seller . 18,000 

Dhobi, washerman. 30,000 

Teli, oil-seller. 55,000 


The total of Musulmans is 4,075,206 against 25,971,420 
Hindus, or nearly in the proportion of one to six and a-half. 
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[This Part has been constituted in accordance with the fourfold 
division of the work mentioned by the author. The number 
of articles it contains is, however, small; and I have expe¬ 
rienced some difficulty in deciding what articles should find 
a place in this Part, as being illustrative of customs, rites, 
and superstitions. It has not been found possible in practice 
to draw the line accurately, and the reader is therefore 
requested to refer to Part IY. for any words he may not 
find in this Part.—B.] 


Ajaulf, 

Perquisite of the lower castes, from the threshing-floor.— 
Benares. The word may perhaps be derived from Anjald or 
Anjali, i.e. y as much as one can carry in two hands joined. 

The 18th day of the month Baisakh, upon which frequently 
the obligations incurred by the agriculturists to enable them to 
provide for the cultivation of the Rabi season are adjusted, 
on the principle explained in the article Bara-bhao. 


▼OL. I. 


13 
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The Bara-bhao system prevails most to the East, and Akhtij 
ka Bhao to the West. The Akhtij is to the Rabi what the 
Dewali is to the Kharif—the day appointed for settling the 
accounts of the past harvest. It is proper to commence the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and to feed Brahmans 
on the Akhtij, as well as to eat new grain, which scrupulous 
men generally forbear doing till the return of this auspicious 
festival. A plough is also slightly passed over the fields, as 
the ceremony is supposed to secure good luck ; but to sow seed 
on that day, except on certain conditions, is expressly forbidden 
in the points and precepts of some Oriental Tusser. 

f^*T f^T 

The name of this festival is derived from H not, decay, 
and cffa (ijdfal) third ; the undying 3rd of the lunar half of 
Baisakh ; or 18th, according to the usual computation: “The 
consequences of meritorious actions performed on this day being 
permanent, as it is the first day of the Satya Yuga, or the 
anniversary of creation.”—Sanskrit Diet. p. 4. 

Angaunga, 

Perquisites from the threshing-ground to the Brahman, 
Purohit, Guru, Grazier, and Village God.—Benares. 

In the North-West, the corresponding term is Siy&udi or 
Thapa ; and Anjali in Bundelkhand. 

From the time of distributing the Angaungd to that of 
weighing, a deep silence is observed, and strangers are carefully 
excluded. A short time since, a party of peasants engaged in 
this operation were brought before the magistrate for conniving 
at a criminal’s escape; whereas, they had merely made a sign 
to him to keep off, and not profane the ceremony with his un¬ 
hallowed presence. 
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In Dehli, and the North-West, as well as in some parts of 
Benares, this deep and mysterious silence is observed at an 
earlier stage of the proceedings. "When the corn is ready to be 
formed into a heap, a man seats himself down with a plough¬ 
share in his hand, which he digs into the ground, and which 
is supported on each side by some kus grass and cowdung. 
Another person from behind then throws some corn over the 
head of the man sitting on the ground, who employs himself in 
carefully adjusting it around the ploughshare, taking care all 
the time to keep it as much as possible concealed from the gaze 
of inquisitive persons. When it is well covered, he gets up, 
and every one present assists in forming the heap. This is the 
Dehli custom. 

In Bohilkhand a somewhat different ceremony is observed. 
After burning a horn, or a little sacrificial fire, a ploughshare 
and a pot full of water are placed to the north of the pole round 
which the bullocks are driven when treading out the corn. The 
heap of corn is then raised to the south of the ploughshare, and 
not over it, as in Dehli. The subsequent proceedings will find 
a more appropriate place under Ch&nk. 

But in whatever way the ceremony is observed, during the 
whole time the strictest silence is observed, and is not to be 
broken within the threshing-ground until the com is measured 
out and distributed. 

It would be deemed unlucky were any talking to take place ; 
even if an articulation or ejaculation of any kind were made, 
mischievous sprites would come, and extract much of the 
strength and substance of the corn. 

It is from the apprehension of a visit from these malignant 
goblins that the agriculturists of these provinces commence 
forming their heaps of winnowed corn either exactly at twelve 
in the day time, or shortly after twelve at night, at which times 
sprites are said not to wander. 

If the work is begun in the day time, and not over by sunset, 
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the party retire from the threshing-ground, and do not recom¬ 
mence operations till starlight; the intermediate period being 
very inauspicious. 

Angauriya, 

A ploughman. Allowing the use of a plough, instead of 
paying wages in money or kind.—Benares. 

This practice is called Jitr4 in Bundelkhand and Rohilkhand. 

Anjala, Wl 

As much as can be held in the cavity formed by joining the 
two hands together in the shape of a bowl. 


Ar u' ah ', 

•• 

This has the same meaning as Anjald, but is current chiefly 
in Bundelkhand. It is also applied to a mode of salutation by 
carrying the hands in this form to the forehead.—See also 
Angaungd. 

Anua, \j\ 

The place where men stand who throw the Dauri (which see>. 
—See also Ben and Boka (Part IV.). 


Annaprasan, er-W 3 ' 

The first feeding of children with grain; from the Sanskrit 
anna , com, and HUM pros an, feeding; also called in some 
places pasnl, which appears to be merely a corruption of 

the above words. 

The Pasni takes place (see “Menu,” H. 34) usually six months 
after birth. It is an important ceremony with a Hindi child, 
who is then considered to enter on a new stage of life. 


‘‘Com is the staple of life, life is the origin of man, and man is the 
essence of viciousness 
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Argil, ^ 

The ceremony of making a libation of water between the 
threshold and the spot where the first bundle of corn is deposited 
after being brought home from the threshing-ground. This 
particular ceremony is supposed to be propitious, as it unites 
the two chief elements of man’s sustenance. 

Another kind of agricultural Argh consists in placing on the 
threshold, at seed-time, a cake of cowdung formed into a cup, 
filling it with corn, and then pouring water upon it. The 
practice is supposed to propitiate the deities, and secure a good 
harvest. 

The word Argh means in Sanskrit any libation of water to a 
deity. 

Arwan, 

The first cuttings of corn, not taken to the threshing-floor, 
but brought home to be eaten by the family, and presented to 
the family gods and Brahmans. It is not cut without previously 
ascertaining the fortunate moment for commencing the harvest. 
In the Kharif, Shamakh,—in the Rabi, barley,—is the grain 
used in the Arwan. When the Arwan is brought home, the 
grain is taken out of the ear, mixed up with milk and sugar, and 
every member of the family tastes it seven times. The season 
is of course one of festivity. 

sprr spn ftr?iT^T ^t^it 

“ Why do you go about swelling (with joy) ? Because the Arwan 
has been brought home. 

“Why do you go about bent (with grief)? The peon has come 
(to collect the revenue).” 

Arwan is chiefly used in Rohilkhand and the Upper Do&b. 
The more general and the proper term is from *T^ new, 

and com.—See Dithwan and J uri. 
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-^sarh, toi* 

The name of the third Hindu Solar month (June-July). The 
first month of the rainy season, and consequently of cultivation. 
It is therefore a busy period in the country, and cultivators are 
on the alert. There is an old proverb— 

«tt^ 

That is, “ begin in Asarh, and you will become a proprietor of ele¬ 
phants ; wait a month till Sawan, and instead of elephants you will 
have horses; wait two months till fihadon, and your family will be¬ 
come slaves.” 


In the printed Glossary, Assam (evidently a mistake for 
Asdrh), is called the sixth month, but it can only be considered 
so according to the European calendar. 

The same error occurs under Asin, also called Kudr, and 
under Augun, usually Aghan. 


Asarhi, wst 

This word does not preserve an identical meaning throughout 
these provinces. In the North-West it is used only for the 
Rabi, or spring harvest, and is frequently corrupted into 
S&dhi. S&wani is used in the same parts for the Kharif, or 
autumnal harvest. This latter word is not known to the east¬ 
ward. In Benares, Eastern Oudh, and Saugor, Asarhi signifies 
the Kharif, and not the Rabi harvest. The people in the 
North-West say their meaning is derived from the ploughing 
in Asarh ; those of Benares say theirs is derived from the 
sowing in Asarh. The latter have the more reason on their 
side, for the land is ploughed in Asarh for either harvest.— 
See Asarh. 

* m * The following extract from a recently-published work, 
“ Handbook of the Economic Products of the Panj&b,” by Baden 
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H. Powell, Roorkee, 1868, gives so good a general view of 
agricultural operations in the upper or western portion of the 
country under notice, that although it is specially written for 
the Panj&b, I feel no apology is necessary for introducing it 
here:— 

Method of Sowing, Weeding, and General Treatment of Crops. 

The great harvests are called universally Rabi and Kharif, 
or by the villagers “ H&ri ” and “ Sdwani,” from the names of 
the months in which the crops are ripe. 

Rabi is the spring harvest; Kharif the autumn ; but it is 
not all land that bears two harvests. Land that will, is called 
“ dofasli,” and land that bears only once, “ ekfaslibut there 
are certain tracts of country where two or even three harvests 
will be taken off the soil. 

The spring crops are the important ones, for they are sown 
just at the great rain-fall of the year—the “ bars&t,” or rainy 
season—about the month of September, and the crop, which has 
been sustained during its growth by the winter or latter rains, 
is cut at the end of the spring of the year following in the 
month of Bais&kh, and the months following. In the bdngar 
lands of the Cis-Satlaj States, Mr. Winyard writes that the rabi 
crops are not sown where artificial irrigation is not procurable, 
and that the autumn crops are the staple. The kharif or 
autumn crops are sown before the rains, and reaped after their 
close in October' and November. 

Mr. Melville, writing from Hushy&rpur, says:—“ The rabi 
crop is reared after great labour; the kharif with but little 
trouble; the latter invariably follows the former, and the 
ploughings of the rabi are almost suflicient for the kharif also. 
When the spring crop is cut, the husbandman will wait for a 

shower in June,, plough over his land once or twice, and sow 
his kharif crop.” 

Fallow lands are never turned up for the first crop at kharif; 
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but always begin with a ploughing and sowing for the rabi 
harvest. The principal crops of the rabi are wheat, barley, 
gram, “mattar” ( Vicia ), lentils, jtobacco, linseed (“sarshaf” or 
“sarson,” “rai,” etc.) The kharif sowings are “jawar,” b&jrd 
(millet), maize, rice, “moth,” “mung,” “mash,” and other 
pulses, sugar-cane, and cotton. These are produced by the 
efficacy of the rains, which occur when they are in full growth. 
These crops require much moisture, and most of them, except 
the pulses, get artificial irrigation beside the rain. The land is 
subjected to repeated ploughings, the number of them depending 
on the industry and the means of the farmer; but their number 
seems much to influence the success of the crop. The fields to 
be sown with the (zabti) best crops are often ploughed over 
and over again, ten and twelve times; six times is about the 
average. The plough seldom goes deeper than six inches, while 
in England nine inches depth is considered to give the best 
crops.* 

Land intended for sugar-cane receives the greatest number. 
The land intended for this crop is ploughed up as if the land 
were to be sown for a rabi crop, and then left till JBar, when 
the planting is effected. 

Annexed is a Table showing the number of 


ploughings given 


to each kind of crop. 



Sealkote Report, p. 116. 
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Ceop. 

so 

do 

£ T5 

a q 

It 

la 

• 

1 
• ww 

•< 

a 

-<2 

3 

*X3 

• 

O 

Q 

• 

1 

a 

V. 

• M 

o 

S 

• 

o 

a 

Remarks. 


Khaiu'f. 


worn 





cSi 

Makai (maize) . 

7 

6 

6 

£ 3 

Cotton .. 

5 

5 

5 

gv-o 

Mustard. 

7 

7 

7 


Sugar-cane . 

11 to 27 

11 

11 to 27 


Chari (jow&r grown as a fodder) . 

2 

2 

2 

« « 

h 5 s 

Dhhn (rice) . 

4 

• • • 

• • • 

£ £-0 3 

ri a ^ f j 

Munii ( rice^ . 

6 

A A A 


fi ° 

a > qj 

MGng and Mfiish.} P^ 03 j 

• • • 

A A i. 

• w • 

• • • 

AAA 

• • • 

1 

2 

° = =2 


• • • 

WWW 


H 


It will be observed how much fewer are the kharif plough- 
ings than the rabi, with the single exception of sugar-cane 
land, which, however, is no real exception, for this land, as 
before remarked, is prepared at the same time as the rabi lands, 
but left to lie to the kharif sowing time. 

A pair of good bullocks will plough half an acre daily, but 
weak ones less. Cattle are never kept at work continuously for 
more than five hours in a day, or two-and-a-half at a sugar- 
mill. Generally speaking, there is in “bdngar” lands about 
one pair of bullocks to seven or eight acres. “B&r” lands, where 
the wells are deep, take one pair to five acres, and buffaloes are 
there much in use on account of their strength. In the well 
lands it is said that the animals die off quickly because of the 
constantly rotatory motion which they undergo at the well. 
“Kh&dir” land requires less, and weaker animals will do.* In 
submontane and hill villages a pair can be purchased for Rs. 16 , 
sufficient for ordinary ploughing purposes. 

Land after being ploughed is levelled with a “sohdga,” called 
“d&h” in the submontane districts; a flat, straight, heavy piece 
of wood dragged over the surface of the field by cattle. Some- 


Major Clarke’s “Agriculture of the Rechna Do&b.” 
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times they are made with teeth, and called “much.” Some 
crops are then sown broad-cast, and after the seed is down the 
land is twice ploughed over, and the field marked out into beds 
or divisions for irrigation purposes, the divisions being little 
banks of earth dividing the field into squares. The exact time 
for sowing is dependent on considerations of weather, rains, etc., 
and varies for different crops; the people are also superstitious, 
and often consult Mullahs and Brdhmans, according as they are 
Hindus or Musulmans, to ascertain favorable omens and times 
for sowing. Sowing is generally done broad-cast, but in khddir 
lowland along the banks of rivers, it is effected by the drill: a 
hollow piece of bamboo is attached to the plough, through which 
seed is dropped, and the ploughing and sowing are thus done 
at one operation; but this practice is not followed in lands 
irrigated by wells ( chahi ). Sowing, when broad-cast, is per¬ 
formed by the farmer with the aid of the “ Kamm&n,”—the 
Tirkhdn, Lohdr, and Chamdr, etc., who receive certain dues for 
their work. 

Reaping is done by laborers, who are paid either so much per 
“ kan&l” of wheat cut, or else so much per diem. 

Manuring is done by Churas (low caste of sweepers) who 
receive a small due, and the gleanings of the gathered grain. 

Cotton is usually sown broad-cast like wheat. Poppy, tobacco, 
rice, and some other crops, are sown in nursery beds, called 
“ lab,” and when the seedlings appear are planted out. Sugar¬ 
cane grows from pieces of the cane containing some joints. 


They are put into furrows made in the soil. 

• • 

In sowing, the quantity of seed required to one acre is proxi¬ 


mately given in the following Table. 

Each kind of crop has generally some peculiarity as to its 
management, or the method of sowing and rearing it. Such 
details will be noticed in the catalogue along with the name of 


the particular product to which they refer. 
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Statement op thb Averaob Quantity op Seed required for One 

Acrb op Land. 


C&op. 

• 

•3 

§ 

C3 

2 

• 

c 

5 

CO 

Chlttaks. 

Remarks. 

Wheat . 

1 

10 

• • • 

*8 

<D 

Goji . 

1 

10 

• • • 

Barley . 

1 

10 

• • • 

CO 

a 

Gram. 

• • • 

20 

• • • 

Poppy . 

• • • 

• • • 

7 

— 

co a 

Linseed . 

Tkra znira. 

• • • 

. . A 

14 

15 

• • • 

£4 

Moth, mting, and mksh . 

• • • 

• •• 

2 

8 

Munji (rice) .. 

• •• 

12 

... 

a 
e a 

Chari. 

• •• 

20 

• • • 

J3 Ja 

Makai (Indian corn) . 

• •• 

9 

• • • 

— ^ 

Cotton . 

• •• 

8 

• • . 

3 

Mustard. 

• • • 

3 

. . • 


Turnip . 

• •• 

2 

8 

*0 


When the crop is sown, the number of waterings that it 
receives greatly depends on the district, the fall of rain, and 
other natural and local circumstances. 

Hand-hoeing and weeding are often given to crops. The 
operation is called “ godi,” and is effected by a flat kind of 
shovel or hand-hoe, “ rambha,” very like the “ khurpd ” of 
Hindustan; but much depends on the class of cultivators, and 
these operations are little attended to by the lazier castes of 
agriculturists before-mentioned. In the Cis-Satlaj districts, 
weeding appears to be much more attended to than in the 
others. In Thanesar it is stated that sugar-cane is weeded ten 
times; the poppy seven; tobacco five; cotton four; and maize 
three. Sugar-cane, cotton, Indian corn and tobacco, and even 
rice, require manuring. 

The following statement, indicating the ploughings, water¬ 
ings, sowing time and reaping time of the various crops, has 
been compiled* from the valuable tables given by Major Clarke, 
in his account of the Rechna Doab Agriculture; the list applies 
directly to the Guj ran walla district, but gives a good general 
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idea of the practice and results of the various operations of 
agriculture in other similarly situated districts of the Panj 4b 
proper. 

RabI. 


Kind of 
Crop. 

No. of 
Plough¬ 
ings. 

No. of 
Water¬ 
ings. 

No. of 
Hand- 
hoeings. 

When Sown. 

When Reaped. 

Wheat .... 

■ 

4 to 8 

None- 

Rabf, Kartik, and 
Maghar 

Bys&kh 

Barley. 

4 to 8 

4 to 8 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chet 

Goji. 

4 to 8 

4 to 8 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bys&kh 

% 

Gram. 

2 

None 

Ditto 

Bh&don 

Bys&kh 


2 

Sown in 
Sail&bi 

Ditto 

Assuh 

B)*6&kh 

Mustard... 

8 

3 or 4 

1 

Assuh 

Chet 

China. 

6 Rabi 

4 Khar if 

10 to 16 

None 

Ph&gan and S&wan 

Bys&kh, Kirtik, or 
Maghar 

Kangni ... 

5, 6, or 7 

6 or 6 

1 

Chet, S&wan, and 
Bh&don. 

Bh&don, Assuh 

Tobacco ... 

4 or 5 

16 

3 to 6 

Kartik, transplanted 
in Magh or Phagan 

Jeth and H&r 

Onion. 

4 to 8 

16 

3 

Planted out in Magh 

Ditto 

Carrot. 

4 to 6 

3 or 4 

None 

Assuh 

Chet 

Turnip. 

5 

3 to 6 

Ditto 

20th Bh&don to 10th 
of Assuh 

Maghar to Magh 

Methi and 
einji. 

• • • 

2 or 3 

Ditto 

Kartik 

rnagan and Chet 

Poppy. 1 

10 to 12 

Every 
4th or 5th 
day 

10 to 12 

Assuh 

Chet 


It must be borne in mind that the real number of ploughings 
for some of the above crops is more than appears in the state 
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ment, because no account is taken of the primary ploughing^ 
on wheat lands afterwards appropriated to the other crops, which 
land lies fallow till it is determined what shall be sown. 


KharIf. 


Kind of 
Crop. 

No. of 
Plough¬ 
ing. 

No. of 
Water¬ 
ing*. 

No. of 
Hand- 
hoeing*. 

When Sown. 

When Reaped. 

Sugar-cane 

14 to 15 

16 to 25 

4 to 6 

Phhgan 

Maghar 

Cotton. 

4 to 6 

Uncer¬ 

tain 

4 

15th Hhr to 15th 
S&wan 

Assuh to end of 
Maghar 

Maize. 

3 or 4 

6 or 7 
in chahi 
lands 

2 

H&r 

Assuh or Kartik 

Jawhr. 

3 or 4 

3 or 4 

For corn, 
once 

H&r 

Kartik 

Bhjra. 

2 

2 or 3 

i 

S&wan 

Assuh or Kartik 

Moth . 

I 

None 

None 

S&wan and Bh&don 

Maghar 

Mdng. 

2 

Ditto 

Ditto 

H&r 

Maghar 

Til. 

2 

Ditto 

Ditto 

S&wan 

Maghar 

Mhsh. 

3 

• 

Ditto 

Ditto 

S&wan 

Kartik and 
Maghar 

R&wan. 

3 

Ditto 

Ditto 

H&r and later 

Kartik 

Rice . 

Vide details of cultivation in the sequel under “rice.” 

Saw&nk ... 

2 

3 or 4 

None 

H&r and later 

Bh&don, Assuh, 
and Kartik 

Mustard... 

5 or 6 

6 or 6 

1 or 2 

Bh&don 

Kartik 


Lands are generally manured at about 250 maunds per acre, 

or nearly nine tons. Twelve tons is rather a low rate in 
England. 
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- Produce. 


I now come to the last head, namely, the productiveness of 
the land and the costs and profits of cultivation. 

The produce per acre in the various districts may he best 
gathered from a tabular statement from all districts,—such a 
one now follows :—It was compiled from returns supplied to 
the Lahore Museum in 1860. The rates vary much; but we 
must bear in mind that the estimate is only a proximate one; 
and that the differences of local situation, the facilities of irri¬ 
gation, the absence of presence of “kalr” in the soil, the 
character and caste of the agriculturists, the prosperity of the 
district generally, the moderation and justness of the Govern¬ 
ment assessment (amounting on an average to a third or a 
fourth of the essential produce),* the definition and security 
of proprietary rights, have all of them great power to modify 
the agricultural prosperity of a district, and consequently to 
affect the area of land brought under cultivation, as well as 
the style of cultivation, and amount of produce. 



CJ 


Name of Gram, etc. 


The particulars are given in a separate and 
detailed Table. 


Wheat, 


Barley, 


Kh&dir lands 
Near the bar 
On the bar ... 

Kh&dir . 

Bar . 

SaiKibi. 


Wheat, white (on rohi land) 

Barley (on doshahi land). 

Bed Wheat (on rohi land) .. 

Choln (gram) ditto . 

Saroh ditto . 


a 2 

-3 

■S 

• 

8 *« 
n 

o 5 

|5 

£ t 

r 

mils. 

mds. 

8 

••• 

. io 

••• 

14 

Ml 

7* 

• •• 

9 to 12 


6 

• •• 

16 

12 

12 

H 

16 

10 

14 

2 

n 

• •• 


h 

© t* 

g* 

•5 


ft. In. 


3 6 
2 0 
2 6 
1 3 
3 0 


Or to one-sixth in fairly lightly assessed tracts. 
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Name of Grain, etc. 


Vadknak Wheat (1st quality)..., 

Red Wheat, “lit kanak” . 

Barley . 

White Wheat, from Adklatgarh 

Ditto, from Syjoke . 

Rice, from Chukrandks . 

Ditto, from Siranwalla . 

Ditto, from Bakupdr of Pasroor 

Mustard Seed . 

Sugur. 

Rice . 

Wheat . 

Linseed. 

T arum fra ...... 


Rohi 


Wheat, kanak dkgar (of 1st quality) l Doshkhi... 

( Maira. 

Rohi . 

Ditto (of 2nd quality). Doshfihi... 

Maim. 

Red Wheat, “l&l kanak ” (of first * ob ‘ 

. 

Rohi . 

Ditto (of 2nd quality). Doshihi... 

Maira. 

Rohi . 

“Ghoni kanak *’ (of 1st quality)... Doshhhi... 

Maira. 

( Rohi . 

Ditto (of 2nd quality) .J Doshhhi... 

Barley, “jau” (of 2nd quality) ... I S oh * vr** 

' ( Doshkhi... 

Gram. 

Rice (chkwal) ....!.!!!!!"!.!. 

Maize (makkai) . 

“Jawkr” {Ho/cus sorghum) . 

Bajra (Penicillaria spicata) . . 

Dalmung (Ph. mungo) . . 

Ditto, massur (lentil) .!!!! 

Dal m&sh, or drad (Ph. radiatus) 

M6t kkla ( Ph . aconitifolius) . 

M6t safaid (Ct/amopstj psoraloides ). 

Chalodra or mandal (EUusine coracana) 

Kaiydn (black pulse) . 

Cheena (Paniewn miliactum) . 

Dkngri (pulse), (Cajanus) .. 

Karain (pulse), (Cajanus) . 

Kodra (Paspalum scrobieulatum) . 
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rl 

• 



•S 

3 

* . 

0> • 

g 

1 

o 

S 

.2 

Name of Grain, etc. 

oduce 

grain. 

8 * 
IS 

* & 
bov 

Q 

Q 


£ 

£ 

2° 






■< 


mds. 

Millet (china) .'.. 12 

Ditto (kangni), (P. italicum) . 11 

Ditto (saw&nk), (Oplismenum frvmentaceum) ... 5 or 6 

Ditto (bajra). 8 

Ditto (jaw&r) . 9 

Pulse (mksh). 7 

M6ng .. 6 

Massdr . 7 

Moth. 8 

Lobiya . 2 


Gram (chana) . 10 

Wheat (kanak) (of 1st quality). 34 

Ditto (of 2nd quality). 34 

Barley (jau). 48 


mds. ft. in. 


Pe- 

sha- Barley (jau) 
wur. 


Wheat (kanak). 6-8 

Barley (jau). 6-12 

Rice (chhwul) . 8-12 

Oil Seeds—sarshuf . 4 

Wheat (kanak). 10* 

Ditto (makkewalla).-. 6j 

Ditto (pamban) . 7 

Barley (jau) . 8f 


• Rabat— I believe this and the Peshawar rate to be a mistake, unless the maun da are 
«« kucha,” from 13 to 20 seers instead of 40. 

+ The list given by Major Abbot to the Agri-Horticultural Society of produce in Hazara 


Name of grain. 


Maize .. 
Cotton ... 
Rice .. 
Jawdr ... 
Kungni 
Bajra 
Mash .. 
MOng .. 
Moth .. 
Rawan.. 
Wheat .. 
Barley .. 


Tln-fasli soil. 


12 maunds... ... ... ... ••• 

21 maunds.. ... ... ... ... ••• 

ii ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

,, ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

,, ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

ii ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 


... ... ••• 


.. ... ••• 

... ... ... ••• 


Sown always with other grain ... 

4 maunds, 34 seers. ••• 

9 maunds. 


Do-fasli 

soil. 

Ek-f&sli 

soil. 

mds. srs. 

mds. srs. 

8 0 

6 0 

3 0 

2 0 

... • • • 

12 0 

• • • 

4 0 

... ... 


2 20 

••• ••• 

2 0 

••• ••• 

1 8 

••• ••• 

2 0 

••• 

2 0 

• • • • • • 

A A 

2 0 

• • • # # * 

3 20 

8 32 

6 0 

4 20 
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Name of Grain, etc. 


Black Barley. 

Rice . 

Ditto.. 

Bajra.. 

Jawir . 

Gram. 

Peas . 

Moth. 

Dal (mQng) . 

Mohri . 

Simuka. 

Sawfcnk. 

Gram. 


o a 
3 3 

sa 

£ 


mds. 


8? 

12} 

io| 

'8 


o > 

3 P 
*5 is 

O 4 » 


» 

^ S' 

& s 

SO 

> 


mds. ft. in. 


Kangni... 6-10 

c l Barley ... 8-16 

pq ( China ...... 9 

• 

| | "Wheat . 9 

JS 

Wheat (called rodi kanak) . 12-19 

. Ditto (inferior land) . 9-12 

J Wheat (canal land}. 13-20 

] Ditto (inferior land). 10-13 

Barley (canal land). 12-24 

Ditto (inferior land). 6-10 


*** {. 10 4 

."• 11 


s ! 

XX 

•SJ 

3 i 


Gram. 

Bajra. . “4 

M -'. { l ! 

Chari (jawhr) . 5 

Mash...». ...".I!.!!!!!!""!! 8 


£■ Wheat of 2nd quality, 

XX 

3 Ditto of 1st quality, 


f Chhhi. 8 

< Barhni . 6.1 

(Bestrohi. 12 3 

J Chhhi... 24 

\Barhni . 12 


... 18 

Gram (khfkdir). , e 

Linseed (khhdir) . . o 

Lentils..'.;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; j 


7-16 

6-14 

8 


10-17 

74-10 

15-21 

8-15 

8-16 

4-6 


3-4 

2-3 

12 


4-33 

2-24 

24*3 

2-24 


VOL. I. 


14 




















































Dbhli. Cis-Satlaj States. 


2 


mds. 

16 

14 

14 

19 

19 

13 

19 

66 


8 

2 ® 
04 


mds. 


5 8 , 

S>S 

So 

■< 


Sesamum (til) 
Sars6n . 


Barley, on unirrigated land... 

Jo war . 

Rice .. 


Gaw&r (Cyamopsis) . 

I Irrigated best land 
Wheat... < Bhnsar . 


Irrigated best land. 
Ban 


Irrigated best land 


6J-16 

6-16 

2-4 

6-10 

9-15 

6-14 

15-20 

13 

7 

n 

12 

7 

9 ? 

10 

H 

6 


15 

7 

12 

7 

9i 


Rice, the kind called bksm&tl 

Ditto (shakar chin!). 

Ditto (munji) . 

Jawi or javi (oats) . 


Moth, gawhr, miin 
Daudi wheat. 


6- 14 

7- 12 

8- 14 


More recently I hare received from the Deputy Commissioner of Rohtak, under his letter 
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One or two districts, from the peculiarities of the situation, 
or means of irrigation, could not conveniently be included m 

the above table; they are given separately. 

Such are the Sirsa and Kangra districts; the former re¬ 
markable for the irrigation effected by the overflow of the 
river Ghagar, the latter by its mountain streams and peculiar 

rice crops. __ 


Produce op Sirsa.—I. Produce op Tract on thb Bank op tub Satlaj. 




w 

-a 

sc 


Average yield 


Local name of the 

Whether grown 

?! 

Soil in which 

per acre. 

Remarks as to out¬ 
ward appearance. 

grain, or quality of 
tho grain. 

with irrigation 
or not. 




at * 

2 'o 

> 

< 

grown. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Kanak “paman”* 


Feet. 


md. sr. 

md. sr. 


(wheat of large 
size, long grain, 

By irrigation. 


Rausli and 

10 0 

15 0 

( Lone and dark 

and translucent 


dakur ... 

1 O 

\ colour beard. 

i 

appearance). 






, No beard at 

Kanak 44 dhdd- 






all; consum¬ 

khhni # * (wheat 

• A 

3 

11 

7 20 

11 10 

ed cbieHy by 

of very white 
colour). 

1 W 


9 W 



wealthy peo- 
v pic. 

Kanak “ \!x\ " \ 






(wheat of smaller f 
size, and reddish ( 

»» 

3 

n 

9 0 

13 20 

Short and white 
beard. 

appearance). / 

Jau (barley'! .. 

By irrigation 
and ram ... 







n 

Rausli and 

1 





■I 

bhdr. 

12 0 

12 0 

Short beard and 



■ 




ear. 


No. 592, dated 18th August, 1864, the following tabic, showing the produce in canal and rain 
irrigated villages 



Average produce 
p r pucka beegah 
of canal villagts. 

Average produce 
per pucka beegah 
of barani villages. 

Wheat. 

10 maunds. 

7 maunds. 

Paddy . 

H .. 

• •• •• • 

Harley. 

12 „ 

5 maunds. 

Imphec . 

6 .. 

74 „ 

Indian Com . 

1 .. 

8 i» 

Bajra . 

6 „ 

10 

, Kangnl. 


24 „ 

Gram . 

12 .. 

10 „ 

. 

8 .. 

7 M 

Urd . 

8 

7 

Moth . 

• • • • • • 

H 

Gawdr'. 

• • • • • • 

12 

Mustard or Rape Seed . 

7 maunds. 

4 „ 

Til..; . 

• •• •• • 

0 M 

Goor, (molasses from sugar-cane) 

18 maunds. 

••• 
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II. Produce op the Tract 

on the Bank op the 

Stream Ghaqar. 

Local name of the 
grain, or quality of 

Whether grown 
with irrigation 

«-» 

ja 

ii 

hr 09 

Soil in which 

Average yield 
per acre. 

Remarks as to out¬ 
ward appearance. 

the grain. 

or not. 

So 

>■ 

< 

grown. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Kanak “ l&I ” \ 

(wheat of small / 
size and reddish t 
colour). ) 

Jau (barley) . 

Chola (cram}. 

By irrigation 

By irrigation 
and rain ... 

By ditto. 

Feet. 

3 

3 

1* 

Rausli and 
dakur ... 

Rausli, da¬ 
kur, and 
bhiir ... 

Dakur and 

md. bt. 

12 0 

12 0 

md. sr. 

24 0 

12 0 

Long and white 
beard. 

Long beard and 
short ear. 



rausli ... 

15 0 

30 0 



III. By Rain. 




Jau (barley) . 

By rain . 

2* 

Rausli. 

4 26 

9 12 

Long beard and 
ear. 


Kangra District. 


Crop. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Maize. 
Rice . 


Amaranth {Chautai). 
Man dal ( Eleutine )... 

Mhsh . 

Gram. 

Chin&n . 

Ginger . 


Produce per 
acre. 


7 \ maun da 


i 


61 » 


8* 


14* 


4 

6 

2 

9* 

4 

4 


»» 


» 


>» 

11 

11 

99 

99 

99 


Quantity of 
seed 
required 
for sowing. 


26J seers. 
35 y 


8 


44 


>» 


» 


6* seers. 
2 „ 


Remarks. 


Principally in Kangra valley. 

Grows also higher.up on the moun¬ 
tains. 

One return gives about 16 maunds 
an acre, or 10 maunds a beegah; 
perhaps this includes the cobs. 

Mr. Barnes mentions that he has 
counted 1100 seeds on one head 
of rice. One return gives only 
3$ maunds of husked rice, but 
that was a fine quality. 

Usually sown mixed with fciilth. 

Both Ktilfi and Kangra. 




























o the Quantity op the several sorts op Grain produced at Lahore. 
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• 

a 

tf 

53 

• H 

« 

Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

It is mado into “khir” (grain and milk boiled together), 
khushkah, gram boilea in water, kichri, etc. 

It is made into bread; the boiled grain is used for eating. 

It is generally parched and sold in bazar by people for 
eating, called “challi” and “sitta;" also it is used as 
dalya. 

• 

l 

«2 

1 

o 

■c 

o 

M 

C3 

.2 

§ 

1 

1 

I 

lx 

«2 

I 

Bread is made of it; also kichri,—grain and rice boiled 
in water. 

O 

© 

'1 s 

!* 

§ .s 

Si 

5 a 
S O 

cx 3 

it 

► 

9 

8-S 
► © 

'■s-s 

c h 

►.s 

-O o 

fai 

|.2 

.2~ 

r 

Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

It is mnch esteemed by all classes, who chew it as a sweet¬ 
meat ; the process of sugar-making is described later in 
the book. 

• 

1 

S3 

3 

•s 

a 

1 

5 to 6 mds.! A fibre. 

1 

© 

fan 

3 

fa 

a 

•3 

q 

B 

© 

► 

c*3 

o 

•8 

.a 

S 

zs 

1 

cx 

© 

-It 

a 

8 

o 

p3 

• 

• 

§ 

04 

s 

© 

rH 

•3 

a 

O 

00 

8 to 10 
rnaunda 

■3 

a 

I 

o 

• 

1 

04 

3 

O 

H 

10 to 12 
maunds 

§•3 

S§ 

O H 

O ° 

rH 

I40maunds 

>3 

§ 

OS 

a 

o 

VO 

P-H 

CO 

CO 

2 

CO 

<3 

Ditto 

Ditto 

j Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

00 

pH 

<2 

Rs. 25 

o 

04 

A 

CO 

p-H 

© 

VO 

rH 

<3 

Zl 

04 

P-H 

3 


• 

C 

•0 

5 

c* 

04 

s l 

04 

O 

Q E 

00 

04 

• 

6 

04 

rH 

3 

o 

M 

04 

pH 

S J 

pH 

N 

3 | 

CD 

i 

-2 

CO 

o 

P-H 

A 

3 

CO 

A 

9 to lOsrs. 

r*« 

04 

A 

twice 

§ 

I 

o 

1 

6 or 7 

times 

S 

a 

* 

CO 

o 

04 

2 or 3 
times 

8 or 10 
times 

15 times 

16 or 16 
times 

12 or 14 
times. 

s 

a 

CO 

fas 

o 

VO 

5 or 6 times 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

•a 

Ditto 

Feb. and 
March 

October 

Feb. and 
March 

Ditto 

3 

<*8 

t 

Ditto 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

China.. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5 

* 

a 

GO 

Maize. 

Mandal . 

Kodra. 

i 

fa 

o 

1 ^ 

Potato . 

Sugar-cane... 

d ef 

2 .2 
!3 

E E 

' i 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

a 

1 

o 

Rod pepper... 
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It is now time to close this somewhat protracted agricultural 
sketch, with some tables illustrating the costs of cultivation and 
the profits of agriculture. I need hardly remind the reader 
that the Government assessment on lands is intended to be at 
the rate of about a fourth, and should not be more than one- 
sixth of the gross produce, ascertained at the time of settle¬ 
ment by careful enquiry, both as to existing assets and future 
capabilities. There can be little doubt that the majority of 
settlements are now on equitable terms, although it must be 
admitted that there is much inequality on the pressure of the 
assessments. The revision of settlement, at present in progress 
in many districts, cannot fail to remedy this defect to a great 
extent; and the security of a just and moderate assessment for 
a long period cannot fail to encourage agriculturists.* It has 
been said that, in some of the fertile districts of the Panj&b, 
a portion of the kharif harvest alone is sufficient to pay the 
Government share, leaving almost the entire rabi as clear profit 
to the farmer, that is as his own assets, from which he pays his 
costs and expenses, and draws his profit. There can be little 
doubt that this is the case, and in a state of profound peace, 
when the agriculturist knows that the sum once assessed cannot 
be augmented during the continuance of the term specified in 
his settlement contract, he has every inducement to enlarge his 
efforts, and thus surely increase his profits. It only remains 
for us to overcome the great drawbacks to improvement that 
exist in the slothfulness of the people, and where they are not 
slothful (as many agricultural tribes are not), to overcome that 
aversion to change which leads them to be perfectly satisfied to 
plod on at the same rate now as they did 2000 years ago. 

* The question of a permanent settlement is also under discussion; the subject is 
one of the greatest importance, but cannot be entered on here, because if any remarks 
were offered either on one side or the other, it would be impossible to avoid going 
into the whole subject. 
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Suggestions on these points will be found on the report of the 
jury on this class. X will only add here that one of the most 
powerful checks on cultivation that is in existence consists in 
the taxation of capital in assessing lands. It requires the 
nicest discrimination on the part of the assessing officer, and 
ought to receive his earnest attention, to see that capital is not 
taxed, otherwise the people will cease bringing land under cul¬ 
tivation, and cease sinking wells from the mere dread of an 
enhanced rental, which, if carelessly assessed according to mere 
apparent assets, will surely result in the crushing of agricultural 
enterprise. 

I now give some lists showing the costs of cultivation in 
different parts. The first is a transcript of Major Clarke’s 
estimate, which gives the costs and profits on 34 acres of land 
attached to a first-rate well, in the parganah of Shekopura in 
the Rechna Do&b, which will give a fair representation of the 
majority of good lands in the Panjdb (excluding of course bar 
lands, and sandy, “tibba,” tracts,) where the produce is assumed 
to be first-rate in quantity. 

The 34 acres sown for the year are supposed to be sown thus: 
12 acres for kharif, 22 for rabi:— 



2 gnumaos of land for sugar-cane, or nearly 2 acres. 
2 acres of cotton. 

1 acre of rice. 

1 acre of sarson (rape or mustard seed). 

4 acres of jawar (Holcus sorghum). 

2 acres of maize. 



18 acres of wheat. 

2 acres of barley. 

2 acres of guji (wheat and barley mixed). 
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Then thG cost and profit will be as follows 


KHABfF. 


Quantity 
of land 
under 
crop. 

Crop. 

Produce in 
kind. 

Prodace in 
money. 

Expenses, 
including 
revenue, and 
all cesses 
at 4th of 
produce. 

Expenses of 
ditto at jrd 
of produce. 

Profit to 
cultivator 
or farmer 
paying Jth of 
produce. 

Ditto pay¬ 
ing of jrd of 
produce. 

2 Acres. 

2 ,, 

2 it 

1 „ 

1 „ 

4 „ 

Sugar-cane 

Cotton. 

Maize. 

80 mds.(goor) 

24 „ . 

40 „ 

RS. A. P. 

200 0 0 

48 0 0 

26 10 0 

24 0 0 

8 0 0 

21 6 0 

Rfl. A. P. 

149 9 0 

34 9 6 

17 11 9 

13 9 9 

4 8 0 

22 3 0 

RS. A. P. 

163 3 6 

39 2 6 

20 6 9 

15 14 6 

6 3 9 

Is used as fot 

RS. A. P. 

50 7 0 

13 6 6 

8 14 3 

10 6 3 

3 8 0 

dder, and the < 

• m . * V 

RS. A. P. 

36 12 0 

8 13 6 

6 3 6 

8 1 6 

2 12 3 

xwt becomes 

Rice . 

Mustard... 

Jawkr. 

•••••• 

24 „ . 

8 .. 

32 „ . 

•••••• 



almost notwng. 

12 „ 



327 16 0 

242 3 0 

243 14 9 

86 10 0 

62 10 9 

Rab(. 

18 Acres. 

Wheat. 

304 mds. 

304 0 0 

198 0 9 

226 14 6 

105 15 3 

77 1 6 

2 „ 

Barley. 

32 . 

21 6 3 

11 14 6 

14 1 3 

9 6 9 

7 4 0 

2 „ 

Gtijl . 

32 „ . 

25 10 0 

14 8 0 

16 14 6 

11 2 0 

8 11 6 

22 Total. 

••••••••• 


350 15 3 

224 7 3 

257 14 3 

126 8 0 

93 1 0 

Grand Total. 

678 14 3 

466 10 3 

501 13 0 

213 2 0 

155 11 9 


I have added one more table of the costs and profits of land, 
extracted from that very able and interesting volume, the 
Report on the Revised Settlement of the Sealkot District in 
1865, by Mr. E. A. Prinsep. These tables are interesting from 
their great accuracy, as well as from their showing the state of 
f.bin ga in a richly cultivated district like Sealkot. From the 
appendix to these tables a very good idea will be obtained of 
the proportion in which the Government revenue tax falls on 
the produce, and how equitable rates can be ascertained: the 
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tables as here given are somewhat reduced in form from the 
originals, which, together with the illustrative matter of para. 
241, et seq., should be studied in the original report; the whole 
work will repay perusal. 

The land taken as a standard is 30 ghumaos, attached to one 
first-class well in the Charkari Mahal, or well-abounding tract 
of the district. 

The total expenditure for a year from pucka well, irrigating 
30 ghumaos, in the Charkari Mah41 of Sealkot is :— 



Ploughman, @ 2 maunds kucha per mensem and 

1 rupee cash. 

Coolie, per annum . 

Cowherd . 


Farm ( Potter, © 1 man! per harvest 

ser- < Carpenter, @ £ man!. 

vice * ( Carpenter, @ J mani. 


Cost of fodder 
and 

keep of stock. 


5 yoke of oxen’s feed, besides grass and 
clover, © | a mam per head per annum, 
or cash charge for salt, Rs. 2 . 



5 Ploughs @ Rs. 0-8 per plough per annum .... 

Iron for trowels ( rambha ), scythes ( datri ), etc. 

Ditto for spades . 

■Well-rope required every two months, @ Rs. 1 per 
“ mal ” . 


-8 
O 

° rrA 

° S i 

-a ° 


1 Ghurnao sugar-cane, © 1 pai per 4 marlahs_ 

2 Ditto cotton, @16 ditto. 

4 Ditto maize, @ 1 topa per kanal . 

4 Ditto, “ charri,” @ 3 ditto. 

Total {Autumn Crop), 12 ghumaos . 


R. 

A. 

p. 

22 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


27 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

8 

12 

0 
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-s 

o 

CO 

O 
£ 


10 Ghumaos wheat, @ 1 pai per kanal 
4 Ditto, “ guji,” ditto. 

2 Ditto barley, @ 3 pai ditto . 

3 Ditto turnips, @ 1 pai per ghumao . 

£ Ditto flax, © 1 pai per kanal. 

| Poppy, @ Rs. 2 per ghumao . 


Total (Spring Crop), 18 ghumaos 


Grand Total Rs. 


H. A. p. 

8 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 3 0 

0 1 0 


15 4 0 
130 8 0 


Note. —One mini is equal to 12J maunds kucha. A maund kucha is variable, 
from 13 to 20 seers, being usually counted 2| kucha = 1 pucka; the standard maund 
is 40 seers of 80 tolahs each. 

The standard maund is sometimes called pakka or Angrezi, bnt more often the 
term pakka is applied to the “Lahori maund,” the old weight which is rather 
heavier, viz., 3 kucha maunds = 1 Lahori. 

Annual gross income for one pucka well, irrigating 30 ghu¬ 
maos of land, in the Charkari Mah&l, Sealkot district. 


11 arrest. 

a 

£« 

© o 

p 

3 sc 
? a 

ial distribution 
of crops. 

CJ 
© A 

C- o 

23 

&si 

£ E 0 

Cj H 

w? 

© 3 

a _o 

Egg- 

zzz 

S'" « 

S|a 

c6 '3 

i*s| 

•-3 0* 

© 

■S3 
§* . 
m 

£g 

• 

§ 

a 

► 

•a 

** 

2 


£- 

< 

0 * 

(A 

P 

< ta 



H S 

O 

* 

2 

Sugar-cane .. 

45 

lj'taaunds 

32 

64 


Autumn (kharif) 12 

2 

Cotton. 

20 

H .. 

16 

32 


ghumaos, at an 



12 

48 


average gross rate 

4 

Maize. 

24 

2 „ 


of Its. 12-10 . 

* 








4 

| 

“Charri” ... 

• •• 

per ghumao 

2 

8 

152 


10 

Wheat .. 

30 

2J maunds 

13-4 

140 


4 

Guii ......... 

35 

3* „ 

10 

40 









Spring (rab'i), 18 ghu¬ 

2 

Barley . 

40 

4 „ 

10 

20 


maos. at an average 







gross rate of Its. 
17-9 . 

1 

Turnips (not counted, as consumed by cattle). 



i 

. i 

Flax . 

10 

2 i» 

6 

5 



Poppy. 

• •• 

per ghumao 

6 

3 

208 


Grand total of the 30 ghumaos, for both harvests... 

360 
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Space forbids me to extract from the Sealkot Report the 
remaining table, which fills up the page in the original, and 
which shows how an equitable revenue rate per well can be 
deduced from the above data. To summarize the results in the 
form of a per centage, it will be found that calculating the 
gross proceeds of 30 acres, at a money value of Rs. 360, this 
gives Rs. 12 an acre; and the following scheme will show the 
costs and profits according as the Government revenue is as¬ 
sessed at Rs. 2-8 or at 2 per acre. 


At Rs. 2-8. 

At Rs. 2-0. 


KS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

Expenses . 

130 8 0 

130 8 0 

Subsistence . 

100 0 0 

100 0 0 

Interest, etc. 

17 10 0 

15 8 0 

Revenue and cesses . 

85 8 0 

68 6 0 

Profits . 

V _ 

26 6 0 

J 

45 10 0 

Profit at 7 per cent. 

Profit at 13 
per cent. 


Where the Government revenue demand is at the rate of Rs. 
2-8 per ghumao, the farm expenses and subsistence of two 
families are 64 per cent.; interest on revenue and cash pay¬ 
ments of farm, 5 per cent. ; Government revenue, 23*5 per 
cent.; leaving nett profit, 7*4 per cent: or if the Government 
rate bo Rs. 2 per ghumao, then these figures will become 64 
per cent., 4'2 per cent., 186 per cent. ; and profits, 13’0, 
respectively. 

Under the various headings of the collection will be found 
an occasional list of costs in detail of the cultivation of the 
various crops. 

When the owner does not cultivate, but receives his mali- 
kana, the profit to him is nearly the same. 

The last point I shall notice is the native classification of 
diseases and blights incident to crops, and again quote Major 
Clarke* and Mr. E. A. Prinsep. 


• Agriculture of the Rechna Doab. 
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Com is lodged (hawa-zad) by strong wind, and is injured by want 
of rain, by frost, hail, rats, jackals. The following are the names of 
insects, animals, and diseases which injure crops:— 

Sugar-cane. —Tela, huda, kfrf, soka, pala, nisama, mush, kuchra, 
and kangi'arf. 

Cotton. —Phirtf, tela, soka, pala (frost) and rats. 

Makai. —Kiri, toka, siyank, tupki. 

Chari. —Kfrf, toka, and tela. 

Rice. —Jholur and rats. 

Moth, mu tig, and mash. —Tela, toka, and bhutoth, or poachur. 

Wheat, barley, and guji. — Kungi, lakha, jholur, pataka, toka, 
kangfarf, and trel. 

A few of the above may be specifically mentioned. 

Kungi. —A red rust. The “ kungi,” as far as I can discover, is 
a blight that comes upon young wheat (which is sown late) in the 
months of January and February, after much rain. If there has been 
several days of rain, and followed by a cessation for three or four days, 
and during this time the sun does not appear, but heavy lowering 
clouds hanging about, bringing sultry weather, then this red “rust” 
appears on the ears of wheat. The damp is said to bring it on, but it 
goes away if the sun shines after rain, or the cold wind ceases. It 
attacks wheat and nothing else, barley is quite free from it, because it 
is believed that barley is not a grain that is heating. Gram and masur, 
which are sown at the same time as wheat, are free from it. This 
“kungi” is the chief disease wheat is liable to. It appears always 
first at the junction of the large leaf, with the blade, and thus spreads 
to the young ear; if it should disappear in three days, then there is 
hope for the crop. If it lasts and spreads beyond that time, then the 
crop is ruined,—generally it reduces the yield by about one-third; 
sometimes by half; the disease lasts altogether about ten days, and 
when in its height so extensive is the “ red rust ” that is accumulated, 
that, if a man walks through the field, his feet and legs will be quite 

covered over with a coating of red. 

If the clouds break, after rain has ceased, and the sun comes out, 
then the blight is driven away. If a breeze blows from east at the 
time, it is intensified, but if the wind shifts round to west, it is blown 
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off on the ground. The chief cause is assigned to the pressure of 
lowering clouds. If they are disturbed by the sun breaking out, or 
by a breeze removing the sultriness in tho air, then there is hope of 
the blight disappearing in such cases; all that will remain will be 
mere discoloration. If, however, the sultry state of the atmosphere 
continue for three or four days continuously, then the disease is looked 
upon as certain to affect the whole crop. If timely rain, or. west wind 
intervenes, t within the first three days of its first appearance, then it is 
washed or blown off, and no real harm is done, for the disease has had 
time only to get on the leaf, and not to spread to the ear of wheat in 
the leaf. The wheat leaf will gather its strength and greenness as 
it grows, and all trace of the discoloration, even, will in such cases 
disappear. 

The actual loss sustained by the crop is not known till the wheat 
ripens. The ear is found to have no grains, and where most of the 
blades turn out grainless, they turn yellow, and show what loss has 
been done about one month and a half after, i.e., in the first fifteen 
days of April. 

Tela .—Is a dark-coloured powder, saltish to the taste, which lies 
between the outer and inner coating of sugar-cane and stops its growth ; 
tho only remedy for it is to wash it off with water. In wheat it 
causes the plant to turn black. (The "smut” on wheat, etc. is 
called kali atta ; it is a fungoid growth). 

Huda .—The drying up of leaves, and their becoming yellow in 
Sawun and Bhadon, without any apparent cause. 

Nisama .—This is not a disease, but it is esteemed very bad for 
sugar-cane to blossom (nisama), and such canes as blossom, being evil- 
omened, are taken up and given to whomsoever will have them. 

Pdla. Frost, when the north wind blows piercingly, and the cold 
discolour the cane, the taste of which becomes saltish, and the pro¬ 
duce is inferior; tho cane has also a disagreeable smell, and the top 
dries up. 

Kuchra .—In Jeth and Har, when the young cane is about 20 inches 
high, this insect eats the heart, and does very great injury to the crop 
destroying as much as half, perhaps. 

Kanglar\. These are barren branches, growing out of the cane. 
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which do not give juice,neither will cattle eat them; if kangfarf pre¬ 
vail much in a crop, it injures it to the extent of one-twentieth. 

An insect so called, which eats the germ of young plants, 
particularly sugar-cane. In Jeth and Baisakh, sometimes the crop is 
destroyed by it; rain or water is the best remedy; sometimes the 

madar plant ( Calotropis JTamtltonn) is cut, and laid in the water 
which is to irrigate the field ; the bitterness thus given destroys 
the k£rf. 

Solca. —Is occasioned by want of water, the cane dries inside, becomes 
hollow, and throws out great quantities of “choee,” or outer leaf. 

Phirti .—In Jeth and Har, young cotton plants, in maira soil, are 
liable to be injured by sand storms, which wound them and they dry 
up. The remedy for this is to water the crop, by which means the 
sand holds together. Phirti also injures sugar-cane. 

ToJca. —Is a moth, which injures young shoots by nipping them off, 
as if with a pair of scissors. 

Dh'imah or white ants .—If rains do not fall in Sawun and Bhadon 
white ants do great damage; rain kills them. 

Trel or dew .—If heavy dews fall in Assuh and Kartak, the jowar 
crop is much injured, the grain cracks and becomes dark, and almost 
friable. 

Bhutoth .—This disease arises from the east wind blowing, which 
causes moth, mash and mung to shrivel up, and the pods do not fill. 

Lishk or Lightning .—Should it lighten much when gram is about to 
form its flowers, it injures them, and the pods do not fill well, and an 
insect is also produced thereby. 

Tup hi. —When the rains are very heavy, the stalks of Indian com 
shoot up, and spindle, and yield no grain. 

Another drawback to good crops, particularly in districts below the 
hills, such as Gujrat, Sealkot, and Gurdaspur, is the frequency of hail¬ 
storms, which are prevalent in the months Phaggan and Chet, some¬ 
times they come in October. At the former season they always cause 
much injury to wheat when it begins to ripen. In Tila in the Jhilam 
district, the “ jogis” are propitiated by presents, to come and forewarn 
the people of storms. They plunge into a field with a drawn sword, 
or a knife is stuck into a mound with offerings placed round it; goats 
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are often sacrificed, and people are stupid enough to pay for this 
deception. Lightning does damage to such crops as gram, masur, flax, 
and til, which are called “ phoilsah,” or lishk-mdr, lightning-struck, 
in consequence. The flowers fall off and the seed is lost. 

Crops are preserved from birds by scare-crows, or “daranas.” A 
blackened earthpot stuck on a stick being a favourite method. In the 
case of tall crops, such as sugar-cane, etc., light platforms, called 
“ manas ” are erected, on which a person is stationed day and night to 
frighten birds, by shouting and discharging clay pellets, etc., etc. 

Notwithstanding that the Panjab is a great grain-producing 
country, some grain is imported from Malwa and the fertile 
districts, in its neighbourhood, the mart for whose produce is 
the city of Jh&nsi, whence the grain is exported northwards. 
The internal traffic in grain is considerable, from the fertile 
districts. Large quanties of grain comes down the Satlaj to 
Firozpur. Rice is largely exported from Kangra to other 
districts. Hushyarpur and the J&landhar districts supply much 
grain also to other districts. Sugar is exported largely from 
parts of the Panjab, both in a finished state and as “ goor,” or 
molasses. Latterly there has arisen a large export trade of 
wheat and sugar, cotton and oil seeds, towards England, vid 
Mult&n and Bombay. 

Ast, W 

A Sanskrit word signifying the setting of the sun. Ast&chal 
is the name of the Western mountain, behind which 
the sun is said to set. Uday is the word used in oppo¬ 
sition to Ast, to signify the rising of the sun. It is the name 
also of the mountain over which it rises. As Ugmana is used 
with Athmana,* q.v. so is Uday used with Ast. Thus, it is a 
common benediction in the North-West to say to an English 

• I have put this word in Part IV., because of a note attached to it containing a 
long string of miscellaneous words, which do not come under this head.—B. 


VOL. i. 


15 
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functionary, ^ \j^j <_<5 -May your do- 

minion extend from East to West. 

Bijkhad, 

A term used in Rohilkhand to signify advance of seed and 
food to agriculturalists: Takkdvi being understood to apply 
solely to advances for cattle, and for sinking wells. 

The word is derived from seed, and manure. 

Bisar, ^ 

Gleanings left in the field for the lower orders.—E. Oudh. 
Sil& or Salla are the words used in the Do4b, Rohilkhand, 
Dehli, Bundelkhand, and Benares. 

Bijwar, ' 41 

Perquisite of the lower classes, consisting of a portion of 
seed-corn, which is brought away each day from the field.— 
Rohilkhand. 

It is called Bij4i in Dehli. Both words are derived from 
gW seed. 

Bengat, 

Seed.—Seed given to an indigent ryot for sowing, who is to 
repay the same at the time of harvest, with such additional 
quantity as may be agreed upon.—Benares. See Bisar. 

Ben, 

Fetters.—Irons fastened to the legs of either men or animals; 
also the basket used for raising water for the purpose of irriga¬ 
tion. It is generally made of bamboo in the East, and of 
leather in the West. It is suspended from four ropes, and 
swung by two men. The word is used in the Do4b and Rohil¬ 
khand, as are also Lihri, Chhapa, and Boka. In Benares the 
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word Dauri is used, and sometimes Boka. In Debit Dal, and 
in Bundelkhand, Dalea and Dugla.—See these articles.* 

A drawing of the beri will be found in the plate at the com¬ 
mencement of Part IV. 

Bliaoli, 

Distribution of the produce of a harvest between Zaminddr 
and cultivator. Rent paid in kind instead of money.—See 
Glossary under Behavilly and Bhaweley.f 

Bhogbandak, 

Mortgage.—A debt in which lands, trees, or animals, are 
pledged to the lender; the produce in corn, fruits, milk, labour, 
etc., being considered an equivalent for interest. 

“ The rent, or use, or occupation of a pledged house, or the 
produce of a pledged field, is called bhoga labdlia, interest by 
enjoyment.”—“ Vrihaspati, Digest,” B. I., c. i. s. 35. 

The word is derived from enjoyment, and pledge. 

Patbandhak is a pledge, the usufruct of which pays principal 
and interest within a certain period, and therefore ensures its 
own redemption. A debt is thus said pat jana, from the 
Sanskrit Root pat, to fall. 

Dishtbandhak, q. v. is equivalent to hypothecation. These ex¬ 
pressions, though in general acceptation as law-terms, are not 
much used in the transactions of the common people, except in 
the Lower Doab and Benares. 

Bhumdagdha, 

Gifts at marriages and funerals. The word is derived from 

• K0li ROi spells these words and —E. add. This Kali 

Rhi appears to have been a Tahsildar, or, perhaps, u nutivc settlement officer, lie 
is often quoted in E. add. —B. 

t This kind of tenure is very common in Southern Bchar, and is similar to 
Batai, q.v. —B. 
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the ceremony of burning earth, which is performed previous to 
their presentation : from wV earth, and to bum.— 

E. Oudh.* 


Bhmnbhai or Bhunbhai, 

or 

A term used in the Dehli Territory to signify a man invited 
by a proprietor to reside in a village, and invested by him with 
a portion of land, which he is not at liberty to dispose of to 
others. From or ^ earth, and brother. 

Bhundari,t 

A small patch of cultivation. Lands let without rent by 
Zamlnddrs, either to village servants, such as barbers, bearers, 
watchmen, and the like; or to indigent relations, fakirs, and 
friends who come to sojourn in a village for a season. 

Baunda is the term used generally in Bohilkhand and the 
Do4b; but it is variously pronounced Bhaundarl, Bhunda, 
Bhundarl, and perhaps most correctly Bohndarl. 


or .JMtf 


Bhadahar, 

The cutting of grain when it is only half ripe. It is a 
common saying— 

“ Cut your gram half ripe, your barley ripe, your wheat when the 
ear bends down.” 

The word is confined to Bohilkhand. Bhadbhaddna and 
Hureha are used in a similar sense in the Do4b; and Dhesar 


• Buchanan II. 496.— E. add. He probably refers to Montgomery Martina 
Edition of the Buchanan Papers, called “Eastern India.”'—B. 

f I think this should be spelt from to hold.—B. 
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and Gadrn in other places. These last terms are applied 
generally to any half-ripe fruit. 

Bhanta, ^ ^ 

Ploughman’s wages in kind.—Roliilkhand. 

Bhatta is used in this sense in Dehli and the Do4b. 

• • 

Bharpai, 

A release in full in S4gar and Benares; the corresponding 
word is Bharauti 

It is derived from two words which are entered in the receipt, 
as in the endorsement, Sf % ^ Wtft have 

received every Kauri in full.** 

The equivalent term in Persian is rasid, a receipt, from 
rasidan, to arrive. 

Bhatta, IS* HfT 

• • • 

Ploughman’s wages in kind.—See Bhanta. 

Bijhgah, 

A scare-crow. The word is in general use, and is derived 
from Bijhk4n4, to frighten. Dar4w4 Uj5 is more 

frequently used in Dehli, and Dh4i if it is moved by a 

string, as when a bambu or a stick is pulled against a bough of 
a tree, to produce a noise and frighten away the birds. Other 
words in common use are Dhokh4 Dharakk4 

Dharall4 and Dhuh4 q.v. 

Binahar, 

A gatherer of cotton ; from Binn4 bj to pick.—Benares. 

The corresponding word in the Do4b and Rohilkhand is 
Paikar; in Bundelkhand, Paihara; and in Dehli, Pui. He 
generally receives one-tenth of the gross produce, as well as 
a share, sometimes amounting to a fourth, of the cleaned cotton. 
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Bisar, ^,Lj 

XiOan of seed, upon stipulation of ample refund after har¬ 
vest.—E. 

** some parts of Gorakhpur and Champaran, and for 
aught I know to the contrary, in other parts of the country as 
well, a simple and ingenious system called the deorhiy6 

or “ one-and-a-half,” is followed. At sowing time the cultivator 
borrows, say one maund of seed, value two rupees, and engages 
to repay it at harvest with interest at fifty per cent., or in 
simpler words to repay one-and-a-half for every one he receives, 
whence the system takes its name. He generally applies, not 
to grain dealers or banias, but to one of the wealthier peasants, 
or to his zamind4r, many of whom have large accumulations 
of grain stored up on purpose to trade with. The zaminddr, 
nothing loth, advances the necessary grain, and when the 
harvest comes round demands instant repayment. The ryot 
tenders him a maund and a-half of grain; but the price of 
grain has fallen, as it always does at harvest-time, to, say, one 
rupee a maund, a maund and a-half would only be worth at 
that time 1 rupee 8 anas, which would not repay the lender, 
who therefore refuses to take it, and demands three rupees, 
two as the cost of the seed and one as interest, and he in 
sists on immediate payment of either three rupees in cash, 
or the equivalent in grain at the market rate of the day, in- 
other words three maunds. The ryot of course has no cash, 
and therefore pays in kind three maunds of grain, as an equi¬ 
valent for three rupees. This grain the lender keeps for 
months, till the price of grain rises to two or two and a-half 
rupees a maund, when he sells, and by this process pockets seven 
and a-half rupees in return for his outlay of one maund! But 
this iniquitous system is sometimes pursued a step further. 
Suppose that the harvest is a bad one, as often happens. The 
ryot comes to the lender and says, “ I cannot pay you till next 
harvest.” “ Yery good,” says the lender, “ I shall charge you 
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deorhiyd on the whole amount, principal and interest,” com¬ 
pound interest in fact. The account then stands over till next 
harvest when it assumes this shape— 

Lent originally one maund of grain, value ... 2 rupees. 

Interest at 50 per cent. 1 

3 

Market rate of grain at harvest time, 1 rupee = 1 maund. 

Therefore due 3 maunds. 

Market rate of grain at sowing time (after a bad harvest), 3 rupees. 


Therefore 3 maunds = 9 rupees. 
Interest at 50 per cent. = 4$ 

Total. 13$ 


Market rate of grain at harvest time, 1 rupee = 1 maund. 

Therefore due 13$ maunds 

which will be sold three months later at 2 $ rupees a maund = 
33 rupees 8 anas. And all this for one maund originally lent! 
The trick consists in shifting the terms of the account from 
kind to cash and back again as often as the state of the market 
requires it. I have given above a very simple and moderate 
example, but by raising the interest, ns is sometimes done at 
each renewal of the loan, it may be imagined what immense 
profit to the lender, and what hopeless ruin to the borrower, 
results. I have heard of cases where grain was lent at siwdiyd, 
or 25 per cent, the first harvest, at deorhiya, or 50 per cent, 
the second, at tinp&wiyd, or 75 per cent., the third, and so on ; 
so that out of an original amount of one maund lent, a 
debt of 100 maunds had (owing to bad harvests, and various 
additional extortions) arisen in two years ! The lenders are 
generally Zamindars, and there is a class of Rajputs converted 
to Islam, and called Thakurais, who have earned a 

specially bad name by this practice. During the famine of 
1867, the houses of these men were naturally frequently 
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pillaged. In some cases bands of starving ryots, headed by 
their patwari, surrounded the bursting granaries of these men, 
and helped themselves to the contents, the patw&ri writing 
down each person’s name, and the amount taken by him , and 
handing the list to the owner, when they all departed quietly 
and orderly to their homes, after promising to repay when 
times improved. Perhaps the most serious, though not the 
most striking results of famines in India, are the long train of 
indebtedness which they leave behind, entanglements such as it 
takes the ryot years, and sometimes generations, to wipe off. 
The native Zamindars seem to have no pity on such occasions, 
and it is impossible to interfere without making matters worse. 
The detestable system I have described above was never in 
fuller force than during the dreadful summer of 1867, when the 
agricultural population was decimated by famine.—B. 


Bohni, 

The first money received during the day by shopkeepers and 
hucksters. No credit is allowed, nothing but ready money be¬ 
ing received on such occasions. The practice is universal in 
India, and is precisely like the Handsel of England. 

Bau, 

Is the name of the fee or perquisite of the Zaminddr, when¬ 
ever the daughter of any cultivator in his village is married. 
The word is probably a corruption of Bahu «(^, a bride. 
Muras& and Mandwach are also used in this sense. 

Badni, ^J> jj 

A contract by which the borrower gives a bond at high 
interest, and in satisfaction of which he assigns his crops 
valued far below the market price. It is called Buddunni in 
the Glossary. The word is derived from to wager, to agree. 
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Bahoro, x'Td ^ ^ 

The name given to the sloping pathway for bullocks drawing 
a well; especially that by which the bullocks return towards 

the well. The more general word is Pairi. _ 

Bahoro is chiefly used in the Central Doab ; but the origin 
of the word can be traced, where Bahoro is unknown, in the 
verb bahurnii , to return, to come back. Thus, a man 

standing at the well-head, amongst other ditties which he 
chants, as well to soothe his toil as mark the time, will fre¬ 
quently say— 

■5nn;l % ^ *TT TTO * 

That is “ bring back the bullocks,” as the water bag is raised. 
Hence Bahoro comes to signify the road by which the bullocks 
are brought back. We trace it again in the common Hindi 
word “again.” 

Banotsarg, y-i 

Is the name given to the marriage ceremony performed in 
honour of a newly-planted orchard, without which preliminary 
observance it is not proper to partake of its fruit. 

A man holding the Salagram personates the bridegroom, and 
another holding the sacred Tulsi (Ocymum sanctum) personates 
the bride. After burning a hom, or sacrificial fire, the offici¬ 
ating Brahman puts the usual questions to the couple about 
to be united. The bride then perambulates a small spot marked 
out in the centre of the orchard. Proceeding from the south 
towards the west, she makes the circuit three times, followed 
at a short distance by the bridegroom, holding in his hand a 

• Ram is a mode of salutation aud friendly address almost always used during well 
irrigation. Hence the common proverb— 

tto tt* 

In which a driver s rudeness and incivility are contrasted with the courtesy of the 
well-man. 
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Strip of her chddar or garment. After this the bridegroom 

takes precedence, making his three circuits, and followed in 

like manner by his bride. The ceremony concludes with the 
usual offerings. 

The word is derived from the Sanskrit a forest, a grove, 
and abandoning, resigning, a donation, a presentation of 
anything promised to a god or Brahman with suitable cere¬ 
monies^ (Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 144.) Thus also 
* s a ppli e( l to the ceremony of marriage performed in 
the name of the bullock which is abandoned to the wide world 
on the eleventh day of mourning for a near relative, and which 
infests our streets and high roads under the name of Bijar, 
Sanr, and Brahmani Bull.—See Jalotsarg. 

Barabhao, ,U>l£ 

A kind of appraisement. Literally, a high price, from 
large, and rate. The term is used in distinction to the 
Akhtij ka bhao, in which, when money is borrowed by a culti¬ 
vator, he agrees to re-pay it in corn, with the up or interest, 
at the price prevailing on the day of Akhtij. (See Akhtij.) 
The grain merchant can scarcely ever lose under this engage¬ 
ment, as in consequence of the season of the year, the average 
necessarily ranges high. 

In borrowing money on Bar&bh4o, the cultivator agrees to 
re-pay it with interest at the highest rate of the whole season. 
Suppose a man, at the beginning of the season, when wheat is 
selling at 20 seers per rupee, borrows 10 rupees on Bardbhdo, 
at the rate of 5 seers up; and supposing corn subsequently at 
any time during the season to range up to 25 seers, he will 
have to pay 1| maund as interest, added to 6£ maunds princi¬ 
pal, in all 7 £ maunds, having borrowed only a few months 
previously what was equal to 5 maunds. 

\* It will be seen that this system, where the grain merchant 
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is the lender, though somewhat exorbitant, coming to as much 
as 50 per cent., is still tolerably fair when contrasted with that 
pursued by the petty zamindars of Champdran, described under 
Bisar, q.v. —B. 

Barhawan, 

A round cake of cowdung placed on the top of a heap of corn, 
to prevent the effects of an evil eye, and for good luck’s sake, 
in order that the corn may increase. There is a well-known 
satirical couplet in ridicule of the practice. 

*n<icl fw ^ M Iq^’ 

Os <A 

“ The world is mad, and for the sake of avarice will worship 
devils, and will still put on the Barhawan, whether increase result 
from it or not.” 

The word is used chiefly to the East of Allahabad. To the 
Westwand Chank and Chhattur, q.v. are applied in the same 
sense. 

Barra, \y 

A rope; especially that which is pulled on the fourteenth of 
the light half of the month Ku&r, which day is known as the 
Bant4 Chaudas, Hidl The rope, which is made of the 

grass called Makra, is thicker than a man’s arm ! and that 
village party in whose quarter the rope is broken, or by whom 
the rope is pulled out of the hands of their antagonists, remain 
the champions during the ensuing year, and retain possession 
of the rope. If, during the next year, no other party succeed 
in breaking the new rope, that also remains as their spoil, and 
so continues till more successful competitors are found. The 
practice is observed chiefly in the East of these Provinces, 
being unknown, even by name, in the "West. 
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Barsodiya, k^j 3 . 

Barsaliya, 

A servant engaged in cultivation, who contracts for one 
year’s service; from a year. 

Baya, U w 

A person appointed in bazars to measure grain. The word 
is principally used in the Lower Do4b and Bundelkhand; in 
other parts the word kaydl is more usual. 



Weighman’s perquisite; from the preceding word. 


Chank, ^1^5 

Ch4nk, or Chanka, is a stamp fixed on a stack or heap of 
grain, called also chhapa, from chhdpnd , to print. 

The Ch4nk is cut on wood, and is impressed on a cake of 
moist earth, called the Barkat ki mitti. The legend engraved 
upon it generally consists of such words as 
“ may the result be happy,” or ^ “ the safety of 

good faith,” to imply that the honour of the parties to whose 
care the com is entrusted is appealed to against any dishonest 
alienation of it. The seal is then placed on the sides of the 
heap, never as in the Chhattur, < 7 . 0 ., on the top, lest the in¬ 
crease of com may be thereby prevented. The Chdnk is only 
impressed where Bat&i tenures prevail, and only on heaps which 
are to be divided, or, having been divided, are left under charge 
of only one of the parties. 

Another meaning of Ch4nk is given under the articles 
Chhattur and Barh4wan, q.v. 

Ch4nk is also the name of the ceremony which is observed in 
the threshing-ground at the time of forming the winnowed 
com into a heap. 
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After the foundation has been laid as described in the article 
Angaunga, or according to any other mode in local use, and 
after the heap has been raised about a foot, a man, standing 
with his face to the North, takes the winnowing basket in his 
right hand, his left hand being full of grain, and commencing 
from the South goes round from West to East, and again to the 
South, pressing the basket against the bottom of the heap. 
When the heap is raised to about three feet, each hand changes 
its occupation, his left hand holds the basket, and his right the 
grain, and he circumambulates the heap the contrary way, from 
East to West, pressing the basket against it. When the heap 
is raised about five feet, he changes hands again, and goes 
through the same form as he did on the first occasion, pressing 
the basket against the top of the heap. It is seldom that more 
than three circuits are made, but if the heap is very high, as 
many as five, or even six are made. 

Sometimes the Ch&nk is not performed till the entire heap is 
made, when it is perambulated three times successively in the 
order above-mentioned. 

When the performer again reaches the South at the con¬ 
clusion of his last circuit, he places the basket before him on 
the ground, and joining the palms of his hands together, makes 
a low bow to the corn, exclaiming : 


“ Lord God of the corn-heap, 

Give a hundred blessings.” 

-v ° r ’ 

W ^T?TT 3ft 

“ Corn, God and Lord, 

Mayest thou multiply a thousand-fold.” 
„ ^ or, 

“ God give us prosperity in our affairs.” 
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or some other ejaculation, by which he hopes to obtain a bless¬ 
ing on his corn. 

This is the mode as it is practised in the Upper Dotib and 
Dehli. In Rohilkhand it is different. In the northern parts 
of that province, a man, holding nothing in the left hand, goes 
from the South towards the West, then towards the North till 
he reaches the Merh or limit, or pole : he then returns the same 
way, and goes towards the East till he reaches the pole, and back 
again to the South—he then places the basket on the ground, 
and makes the same obeisance, concluding with some pious 
ejaculation. In the Southern portion of Rohilkhand they 
generally press their hands from bottom to top in six different 
parts of the heap, and repeat each time the name of one of the 
Chakravartti Rajas, such as Mandhata, Ben, Dalip, etc. 

In the Lower and Central Doab and Saugor, the ceremony 
generally consists in making a circle with cow-dung or ashes 
round the Ras and Thapa at the same time, commencing from 
the East, and going from South to West till the East point is 
again reached ; the operator taking care all the while to hold 
his breath. Sometimes the South is again reached by going 
back again from the East, and thus a complete circle is not 
formed. The part from the East to the South being left, 
because from that part the presentations to the Brahmans and 
gods are taken and put aside. The same happens at the Pak- 
arma in worship, for a more obvious reason, that the foot may 

not overstep the running water. 

In most other places the ceremony of going round the Th&pa, 
or heap formed for the village servants, is somewhat different. 
The man goes from the South to the North, and back again, not 
placing his foot anywhere on the Eastern side, because that is 
the aman or kand, which contains the refuse corn belonging to 
the Chamars, which having fallen behind the winnower, is of a 
very inferior quality. 

The entire ceremony of Chank is gone through with the ut 
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most silence, which is to be observed till the grain is measured 
and distributed. The reason is said to be that evil sprites who 
“ bootless make the breathless housewife chum,” injure the corn 
if any talking takes place. 

All these rites, ridiculous as they are, are devoutly supposed 
to bo efficacious for obtaining the advantages which it is their 
aim and object to secure, and though from the influence of the 
opinions of their utilitarian masters the common people are 
getting gradually weaned from their credulity and superstition, 
and these trifling observances begin to be less thought of than 
they were a century ago, a long time yet will elapse before they 
cease to be practised. 

Chhaur, jj 1>- gffa; 

Walking a boundary with a raw cowskin on the head, under 
a solemn oath to decide correctly. Five sticks are also held in 
the hand, to imply that the arbitrator is the representative of 
the Punch ay at. 

The word is in use in the North-West. Muhhchhandari 
is used in Saugor and Itajputana, and Dill in Be¬ 
nares, in which latter province the Harbans Purana is laid on 
the head.—See Gola. 


Chhattur, $tK 

Is the name given to the covering placed on a heap of win¬ 
nowed corn, from the Hindi Chhattar, an umbrella. It 

is known also by the names of Barh&wan and Ch&nk, q.v. In 
Benares it is generally a mere cake of cow-dung ; elsewhere, it 
is a shoot of grass, or a dry stick of Arhar, with several (gener¬ 
ally five) projecting twigs, on each of which a small piece of 
cow-dung is placed, or a flower of the Ak or Madar (Asclepias 
gigantea). Sometimes a spear is stuck in the ground, not on, 
but at the side of the heap, and sometimes an artificial flower is 
placed at a short distance from the bottom of the heap. 
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The object in fixing the Chhattur upon or near the corn, is 
to prevent the effect of an evil eye, or the injury which is sure 
to be sustained from the praises of any casual visitor. It is for 
this reason that natives, when their children are sent out on a 
visit, always place upon their cheek or forehead some black 
spot, as it is considered to have the virtue of preventing the 
effects which would be occasioned by any expression of admira¬ 
tion. By the superstitious natives of this country, the Chhattur 
is devoutly believed to offer a sure remedy against the dis¬ 
astrous effects of fascination. If his Eds or heap be but sur¬ 
mounted with this fanciful emblem, the husbandman may sleep 
secure; but as sure as he neglects it, should an evil eye fall 
upon the grain, it is infallibly gone, and he will have to weep 
over the lost hopes of a year’s labours. 


Chamrawat, ^ 

The perquisites of Chamars. 


Daen, 

Dden, or Ddona, is the tying of a number of bullocks together 
for the purpose of treading out the grain from the ear. As in 
this action they are invariably driven from the right to left, 
these words may perhaps have some connection with Dahina, 
the right hand- 


Dant tinka, ^1<T fcH^TT 

The taking a straw, or piece of grass, in the mouth, to de¬ 
precate anger, or to express complete submission. The action 
is generally accompanied by standing on one leg, which puts 
the supplicant in a ludicrous position. The custom shews the 
reverence of the Hindus for the cow, the action implying, “ I 
am your cow, and therefore entitled to your protection.” The 
custom is very old, and is alluded to in the inscription on the 
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Lat of Firoz-Shah, at Dehli. “ Tears are evident in the eyes 
of the enemy’s consort; blades of grass are perceived between 
thy adversaries’ teeth (“As. Researches, Vol. VII. p. 180). The 
image also is not rejected by the poets. Muhammad Aman 
Nisar says— 

“ When the afflicted lover shewed his sallow face, 

Kafur, through fear, seized the grass with his teeth.” 


Daridr khedna, ,jj\j 


Literally, to drive out poverty; a custom observed on the 
morning of the Dewali, of taking a sieve, or winnowing basket, 
and beating it in every corner of the house, exclaiming at the 
same time— 

<r« 

that is, God enter, and poverty depart; or some equivalent 
prayer. The basket is then carried outside the village, gener¬ 
ally towards the East or North-East, and being there thrown 
away, is supposed, like the scape-goat with respect to the sins 
of the Israelites, to bear with it the poverty and distress of the 
people. In some places this ceremony is called Serua, and, in¬ 
stead of beating a sieve, the people brush the house, and carry 
out the dirt in a basket. 

The night preceding this observance is passed in watchful¬ 
ness, and is hence called Kojagara; as Lakshmi descended on 
this night, and promised wealth to those who were awake. It 
is enjoined that men should play on this night some game of 
chance with their wives, which requisition is in practice con¬ 
strued to mean a general indulgence in gambling. 

People do not now, as a rule, play cards with their wives, 
but parties of merchants collect for the purpose and play all 


VOL. I. 


16 
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night. Large sums of money change hands over the cards on 
this night. 


Dawan, 

The process of thrashing by means of bullocks, in the mode 
adopted by almost all Eastern nations.—See Daen. 






Di'pdan, 

Land assigned to Brahmans on the banks of rivers, to depre¬ 
cate river encroachments.—E. Oudh and Benares. The word 
is derived from an island, and a gift. 

The same word, but derived from dipa, a lamp, is applied to 
a ceremony observed for ten days after the decease of a relative. 
It consists in suspending from a Pipal, or some other tree, a 
lamp, for the purpose of lighting the departed spirit on the 
dark road to Jampuri (Yamapuri). This place is declared in the 
sacred books to be the general rendezvous of the departed from 
all parts of the world, from which they proceed in a body with 
a proper guard, composed of the servants of Yama (Pluto), to 
Dharmapuri.—As. Bes., Yol. X., p. 145. 


Di'war, 

Perhaps more correctly Dihwar, is the god under whose 
special care a village is placed; the Genius loci for whom a por¬ 
tion of grain is always set apart at each harvest.— Benares. 

The corresponding term in the North-West is Thanapati 
(the lord of the place). In Butidelkhand, Gram Deota. In 
Saugor he is styled Miroy4 ^m the fact of his being 

the guardian of boundaries (see note to Damcha). The Diwdr 
is very commonly, and even where these local names prevail, 

styled Bhumia, from Bhum, land. 

The Diw&rs have various names, such as Katesari, Barnai- 

chu, Hanwat, Bhum Sen, Chan war, Kashinath, Mansa Ram, 
Hardaur, Ratnu, Hari Ram, Jharkhand Iswar, Kali Sen, 
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Bishari ; oft times they are the spirits* of good men, Brahmans, 
or village heroes, who manage, when they become objects of 
worship, to be generally considered very malicious devils ; and 
oft times they are nothing but mere epithets of the Du Majores. 
In some places their images are of male, in others of female, 
figures. In many places the villagers, for fear of misrepresenting 
their Gram Deota, erect a stone without form or feature ; like the 
“ si Deo si De® ” of the Romans, which ambiguous expression was 
addressed to their tutelary gods, to obviate all chance of mistake. 

The worship of these village gods is fixed to no stated day. 
In some places it occurs on the 14th of every month ; in others, 
on the full moon of Chait; at others, on the full moon of Katik, 
and so on. 

It has been supposed by Dr. Stephenson, 'of Bombay, that 
these Diw&rs, or Grama Deotas, are the remnants of the ante- 
Brahmanical religion ; but the supposition cannot be received 
as correct concerning our provinces, though it may be conceded 
with respect to the Gods of the South of India that there are 
many circumstances of their worship which are not of Hindu 
origin.—(See “ Bombay Literary Transactions;” “Journal R. 
A. S.” Nos. IX. and X.; Buchanan’s “Eastern India,” Yol. II. 
pp. 138, 352, 478 ; and Wilson’s “ nindu Theatre,” Yol. I. p. 
21, and Yol. I. p. 64.) 


Deothan, 

See Dithwan. 



Dhak, 


<ol<* 

Dhaka, 



Dhaklia, 


VFsIT 


Name of a tree (Butea frondosa). The bark furnishes an 


• An instance is mentioned by Lieutenant Colonel Slecman, in his “ Rambles and 
Recollections,” of a village settlement having been made with the ghost of a former, 
instead of with the living, incumbent. 
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important exudation called the Palas gond, or Bengal Kino; 
and a strong kind of rope is also made from the root, called 
Bukel. It has also many other uses. Its wood is valued for 
coating wells, and it is also much sought after for the purpose 
of making a horn, or sacrificial fire. The flowers are in clusters 
and bright red. W hen pounded, they produce an excellent 
yellow dye, which is frequently, amongst other purposes, applied 
to form the Holi powder. The “ Tdlif-i-Sharif” 6ays, that “when 
the white flowers are found, and any one shall eat the seeds, his 
heart will be cleansed, his understanding increased, and he shall 
be endowed with supernatural knowledge.” The common Dhak 
which is found all over the uncultivated plains of Northern 
India is a stunted tree, and never attains the height that it does 
in and under the hills.—See Chhiul. 

Dhokha, \fNTT 

A scarecrow ; from a word signifying deception. In Rohil- 
khand the term Ujk4 is sometimes used; in Central Do4b, Ojhak 
and Ojpo, from ujakna, to start, to he alarmed; and for 

the same reason a scarecrow is called Dar&war inDehli, from 
^<MT, to frighten.—See Bijhgah and Dhuha. 

Dhuha, Uy&5 flfT 

A scarecrow. Dhuhd, or more correctly Dhu&- «g s r MT> also 
signifies a clod or mound of earth raised as a boundary mark. 
These mounds are about four feet high, and fixed round the 
limits of each township, at the distance of about two hundred 
yards from one another. As the Dhuh& is merely made of 
earth, it requires constant renewal and repair.—See Damcha, 
Daula, and Hadbandi. 


Dhaja, 

A standard, a strip of cloth. Dhaj4, or rather Dhoj4, which 
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is more in accordance with the Sanskrit > is also the name 
given to the pole, with a strip of cloth attached, which is 
erected in fulfilment of a vow near some place of worship, by a 
person who has succeeded in any important object. It is also 
the name given to the standard tied to a tree, or raised in some 
elevated position on the Pavan Parichha, the last day of the 
month Asdrh. From the direction of the wind at sunset on 
that day, the people draw their auguries of the coming season. 
On this occasion the banias, or grain-dealers, are observed to 
be more anxious consulters than the agriculturists, and their 
anxiety gives rise to the saying of “ Banin ka pani. This is 
the response if the pendant shows a westerly wind, and indicates 
the probability of a dry season. If a little more favorable, it 
is “ Kumhar ka pani,” or suitable to potters, as they also delight 
in dry weather. If from the north, moderate rains may be 
expected, and the answer is “ Mdli ka pani,” or suitable to 
gardeners. If from the east, copious rains are to be looked for, 
and the season is said to enjoy “ Dhobi ka pani,” or a deluge 
sufficient to satisfy a washerman. These sayings, though not 
general, have currency in many parts of the country, especially 
in Brij.* 

Dithwan, 

The Ekadasi, or 11th of the bright half of the month Katik, 
which day is also known by the name of Bodini.f On this day 
a ceremony is observed in celebration of Vishnu’s return from 

• Kfeli Rhi says, “ On that day the villagers weigh out carefully one or two tolas 
of each kind of grain, and leave them in little earthen dishes in a clear place in the 
jungle all night. In the morning they go and weigh them again. If the weight 
is greater than it was overnight they anticipate a good season, and vice versd .— 
E. add. 

t J.R.A.S., XIII., 6, K&li Rhi says, “ This is the first day of reaping the sugar¬ 
cane : after lighting a lamp and doing pfijh, they tie a red thread round five canes, 
and breaking a little off, they distribute it among their neighbours.”—E. add. 
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his slumber of four months, during which he is represented to 
have been with Raja Bal in P&tal, or the infernal regions. 

May Vishnu’s shrinking glance 
Yield peace and joy—as waking from his trance 
His opening eyes are dazzled by the rays 
From lamps divine that blaze : 

Those eyes that with long slumber red 
Ambrosial tear-drops shed, 

As pillowed on his snake-couch mid the deep 
He breaks reluctant from his fated sleep. 

—Mudra Rahhasha. 


No marriages and but few festive ceremonies have taken place 
in the meantime, and the Dithwan is the signal for their com¬ 
mencement. Houses are cleaned, and smeared afresh with cow- 
dung, and the fruit of the Singhara and Ber and Chanaka-s4g, 
and other dainties of the season may be lawfully enjoyed. 

But amongst agriculturists it is more especially celebrated for 
its connexion with the cutting of the sugar-cane. All Hindus 
of correct habits will carefully abstain till this day from touch¬ 
ing the crop; but on the Dithwan, a little is taken from the 
corner of the field, brought home, and spread out for the recep¬ 


tion of the Saligr&m, which in due form is lifted up several 
times, an action significant of Vishnu’s rising from his slumber. 
He is waked, according to the “ Matsya Purana,” by this incan¬ 


tation—“ The clouds are dispersed, the full moon will appear in 
perfect brightness, and I come in hope of acquiring purity to 
offer the fresh flowers of the season: awake from thy slumber, 

awake, O Lord of all worlds.” 

When this worship is duly performed, and the officiating 
Brahman declares the fortunate moment for beginning opera 
tions, the cutting is commenced. The whole village is a scene 
of hilarity, and dancing and singing are the order of the day. 

Dithwan is variously called Dataund, Daiten, Dashtun, 
Dutaon, according to the degree of ignorance of the speaker. 
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The proper name of the ceremony is Deo than, or “ the standing 
up of the God.” In Shakespear’s and Smyth’s Dictionaries 
this is said to occur on the second day of the light half of the 
month of KAtik; but that festival is usually called Bhaiaduj 
Jamdutya, or in Sanskrit Bhr&tridwitiya, on which day sisters 
feed and pay some kind of ceremonial worship to their brothers. 

What the ceremony of Dithwan is to the sugar-cane, that of 
Arwan is to the shamakh and barley grain.—See Arwan and 
Juri. 

Daliyajhar, 

The conclusion of the sowing season; literally, the brushing 
out of the sowing basket. It is called by various other names 
as Kuhr mundld, Hariar, Bai-bhari, and Kunr-Boji. Amongst 
the agricultural population of the Upper Provinces, as in most 
other parts of the world, it is a season of joy and relaxation. 

Dam madar, 

The ceremony of performing the Dhammal, or Dam Madar, 
is very popular with the agricultural and lower classes in 
Upper Hindustan. It consists in jumping into a fire, and 
treading it out, with the exclamation of “ Dam Madar! Dam 
Madar!” that is, “by the breath of Madar, by the breath of 
Madar.” It is devoutly believed that not a hair of these devotees 
gets singed, and that those who have practised the ceremony 
are secure against the venom of snakes and scorpions. 

Badiu’ddin Shah Madar, in honor of whom this ceremony 
annually takes place, was, according to the Mirat-i-Madarea, a 
converted Jew. He is said to have been born at Aleppo in 
1050 a.d. and to have come to India in the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharki. and having taken up his abode between- 
Cawnpore and Farrakhabad, and expelled therefrom an evil 
genius, called Makan Deo, who infested the place, he gave the 
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name of Makanpur to his residence, and was buried there in 
1433 a.d. at the good old age of nearly four hundred years! 
The tomb, which is a handsome structure, was raised over him 
by Sultan Ibrahim. He is believed still to be alive, and hence 
is frequently styled Zinda Shah Madar. The prophet Mahomet 
gave him the power of habs-i-dam, or retention of breath, and 
hence arose his longevity, as the number of his respirations was 
diminished at pleasure. 

There is a large concourse of people at his tomb during the 
first seventeen days of JamadiuT awwal, and the fair, or festival, 
is known by the names of Chhari, Medni, Charaghan, and 
Badi. The two ceremonies of Dhammal Khelna and Gai lutana, 
which take place on the seventeenth of the month, are fully de¬ 
scribed in the Kanun-i-Islam. Mrs. Mir Hasan Ali tells us 
that women can never with safety to themselves enter the 
mausoleum containing the saint’s ashes, for they are imme¬ 
diately seized with violent pains, as if their whole body was 
immersed in flames of fire. 

There is a class of Fakirs called Madarea, after his name. 
They generally wear black clothes, and are much addicted to 
the use of intoxicating drugs.* 


Dandazam, 

A mode of torture said in Mr. W. W. Bird’s Report, dated 
25th May, 1827, to have been practised by the subordinate 
officers in the private domains of the Raja of Benares. It con¬ 
sists in fastening a man’s arms behind his back with a cord, 


which is twisted round by means of a stick, so as to increase 
the tension until the pain inflicted by it becomes intolerable. 
The other modes were Awangilli and Sundnzam. 


• References are : As. J., 1831, Vol. IV., P- 76: Tabakat-i Shahjahini, p. 15; 
Y&dg&r-i Bah&duri, p. 281; Daulat R&i Chaman, I.; Dabistan, II., 244; HI., 
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Awangilli is compelling a man to stand astride with each foot 
on an inverted earthern vessel, placed so far apart as to en¬ 
danger his dropping between them; while a Chaprassi stands 
by to flog him, unless he exerts himself as much as possible to 
keep erect. 

Sundrizani is striking with a double flapper made of thick 
leather; although the particular instrument made use of at the 
Raja’s Kutcherry was the leathern case of a Gadka, or single 
stick, stuffed with bran. It was used instead of a slipper to 
coerce the better sort of defaulters, as being less disgraceful. 


Daija, Urj <|wt 

A dowry, or portion which the wife brings a husband in 
marriage. 

Wilson, in a note to Mill’s India (Vol. I., p. 447), says that 
“ amongst the Hindus the practice of purchasing a bride by a 
dower is apparently of modern growth, and a violation of the 


law.” There are passages in Manu on the subject which appear 


contradictory. 


“ Let no father who knows the law receive a gratuity, how- 


in marriage; since tho man 
who through avarice takes a gratuity for that purpose, is a 
seller of his offspring.”—Institutes III. 51. 


ever small, for giving his daughter 


“ He who takes to wife a damsel of full age shall not give a 
nuptial present to her father ” (IX. 93); which implies that 
under ordinary circumstances a present teas given. 

Again, “If after one damsel has been shown, another be 
offered to the bridegroom who had purchased leave to marry her 
from her next kinsman, he may become the husband of both for 
the same price. This law Manu ordained.”—VIII. 204. 


These passages would imply the observance of both practices; 
and the same may perhaps have continued till the time of the 
Greek invasion, for Arrian (Indica, CXVII.) says the Indians 
neither took nor gave money in marriage ; while Megasthenes 
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(Strabo, Lib. XV.) says their wives were purchased for a yoke 
of oxen. 

Amongst the agricultural tribes in the North-West Provinces, 
the present practice is most usual for the bride’s father to pur¬ 
chase the bridegroom, so that the man receives the dowry,* or 
Daij 4, which consists for the most part of money and household 
utensils. Thus, even when the daughter of Jai Chand was for¬ 
cibly abducted by Pirthi raja, the father sends to him “ the 
richest gems, the fruits of the victory of Bijay Pal, inestimable 
wealth, pearls, elephants, and dyes.” Thus also, the same hero, 
when he marries the daughter of the Dahima of Biana, receives 
from his father-in-law “ eight beauteous damsels, sixty-three 
female slaves, one hundred chosen Irak horses, two elephants, 
ten shields, a pallet of silver for the bride, one hundred wooden 
images, one hundred chariots, and one thousand pieces of gold.” 

This system, the fruitful source of female infanticide, arises 
from the almost universal desire to obtain for the daughter the 
privilege of marrying into a higher family, which is only to be 
acquired by purchase. Thus among Rajputs and Brahmans, 
the relative position of the several clans can be easily ascertained 
by learning with what families sons and daughters respectively 
intermarry. The sons marry those of an inferior stock, and 
receive money for the condescension; the daughters marry those 
of a superior stock, and their parents have to pay for the privilege. 
Where perfect equality reigns (and mutual convenience, as well 
as the gradual extinction of ancient prejudices, are slowly tend¬ 
ing to this result), sons and daughters of three or four different 
stocks intermarry ; and as alliances are thus not sought for mere 
honor and distinction, the payment of exorbitant prices is ob¬ 
viated. Sometimes, indeed, an imaginary purchase is made, as 
a type of a custom of which the breach is thought preferable 

to the observance. 

It may be as well to subjoin, in further illustration of this 
• Dower the wife is of course entitled to by the laws of inheritance. 
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subject, the following passages from Steele’s “ Summary of the 

Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes” : 

“ Usoor is the 5th variety of marriage, where the girl is taken 

in exchange for wealth, and married. This species is peculiar 
to the Byse and Soodra castes.” “The sale ot a girl in mar¬ 
riage is forbidden, and the money, if unpaid, is an unlawful 

debt.” 

“ The lower castes often receive money on the marriage of 
their females, called Hoonda, which is the characteristic of the 
5th (IJsoor) variety, and it is suspected that Brahmins occasion¬ 
ally, in the present avaricious generation, incur sin on this 
account.” 

“ A poor family, to avoid the disgrace of receiving Hoonda, 
will sometimes marry their daughter into a family of similar 
circumstances; or an intermarriage may be agreed on both 

sides.”—Pp. 31, 161, 166. 

See also Macnaghten’s “ Principles and Precedents of Hindu 
Law,” YoL I., chap. 5.* 

Ghazi miyan,t 

This saint is in high repute with the agricultural and lower 
classes of these provinces, except in Dehli, and is included 
among the Panchpiri. (See Hathile.) Notwithstanding he 
did his best to exterminate the Kafirs, he is as much worshipped 
by the Hindus as the Musulmans. An annual fair* takes place 

• On the subject of female infanticide among the Rajputs there is an interesting 
chapter in Mr. C. Raikes’s 44 Notes on the N. W. Provinces,” 1852, which details the 
steps taken to put a stop to this crime. A much older work by E. Moor, published 
in 1811, on the same subject, is also worth looking at, as it contains curious notices 
of the habits of the people in several parts of India. See also “ Selections from Rec. 
N.W.P.,” III., pp. 1-10, and pp. 167-210, as regards Agra.—B. 

f Dabistan, III., 213; Firoz Shah, p. i., 272, 320; Yhdghr-i Bahhduri, p. 262 ; 
Beale’s Miftah, 66.—E. add. 

t Sikandar Lodi endeavoured to suppress this fair, as partaking too much of Pagan 
idolatry, but without success. 
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in his honour in the month of Jeth. On these occasions, a long 
pole is paraded about, crowned at the top with bushy hair, 
which is said to represent the head of the martyr, which kept 
rolling on long after it was separated from the trunk.* The 
fair takes place at most large towns, but the greatest concourse 
of pilgrims is at Bahraich, where he lies buried. This fair is 
commonly styled the “ Nuptials of Ghazi Miyan,” because it is 
said he had on his bridal clothes, and was about to be married, 
when he was martyred. The “ Mirat-i Masa’udi,” however, 
says only that he had a dream the night before his death, in 
which his mother came and placed a bridal chaplet on his brow, 
as being indicative of the crown of martyrdom wdth which he 
was to be honoured on the following day. It is said in the 
“ Araish-i Mahfil” that an oilman of Radauli first established 


the custom, by carrying a bed and other nuptial paraphernalia 
every year to Bahraich, being persuaded that the saint annually 
renews the ceremony. He is, partly on this account, called 
Gajna Dulha, and Salar Chinala. M. Garcin de Tassy, in his 
“ Memoire” on the Musulman religion in India, page 81, states 
that Hr. H. H. Wilson entertains doubts about the representa¬ 


tion of the marriage, and conceives that Shadi, “ Marriage,” 
has been written by mistake for Shahadat, “ Martyrdom, but 
there is no occasion to dispute the correctness of the word or 


the fact of the ceremony. 

Who this Ghazi Miy&n was is a question on which even 
Musulman authorities are not agreed. In the “ Kanun-i Islam 
he is said to be the same as Rajab S&lar. In the “ Akhb4r-ul 
Akhyar,” he is said to be the same as Pir Bahlim. Some say 
he was a Sayyid, others a Pathan. Ferishta and the author 
of the “ Subah-i Sadik” say he was a descendant of Mahmud o 
Ghazni, and was killed at Bahraich in a.d. 1162. Abu-1 Fazl 
says he was a relation of that king. The most detailed, and 
apparently the most authentic, account of him is given m t e 

• There is no authority for this statement.—E. add. 
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“ Mir&tu-l Asrar” and the “ Mir4t-i Masa’udi* In them he is 
stated to have been the son of Mir Sahu, who married Satr-i 
Mu’alla, the sister of Mahmud of Ghazni. He was born at Ajmir 
in a.h. 405, and by his feats of arms in Guzerat, and advice at 
Somnath, obtained so much notice from Mahmud, as even to 
have excited the envy of the Emperor’s favourite slave Ayaz.f 
These histories then enter into an account of his proceedings at 
Ghazni, Kashmir, Multan, Dehli, Mirat, and Kanauj, the Raja 
of which place, Jaypal, is said to have been restored through 
the saint’s intercession with the angry Emperor. Ilis subse¬ 
quent conquests, and those of his followers, on the other side of 
the Ganges and Gogra, are then given, and if they could be 
thoroughly relied on, would be of much interest. It is then 
related how the news of the death of Sultan Mahmud inspired 
the Indian princes with the hope of retrieving their indepen¬ 
dence, and how an army of infidels assembled at Bahraich, 
under Raja Shahar Deo, for the purpose of exterminating the 
faithful, and how, after three severe contests he gloriously fell a 
martyr on the field of battle in a.h. 424, at the early age of 
nineteen. The memorial verse which gives the dates of his 
birth and death runs thus:— 

“ In four hundred and five he came into existence ; in four hundred 
and twenty-four he took his departure ! 

The cause of his being frequently called, both in Khurasan 
and India, Rajab S41ar, is that there is a tomb of that person¬ 
age also at Bahraich, and the name of Salfir, meaning prince, 

• These works were written in Jehangir’s time, by ’Abdu’r raljm&n, who states 
that his details are founded on the account given by Mulla Muhammad of Ghazni, a 
companion of our Saint and his father. As this work is said to give a full account of 
the Emperor Mahmftd, it would be worth examination. 

f This person frequently figures among the anecdotes of the East, and there are 
some which tell greatly in favor of his humble deportment in the midst of prosperity. 
He is the subject of a famous Masnavi by Jalhlf.—See Stewart's “Catalogue of Tippoo 
Sultan's Library,” p. 57. 
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which is common to both, has created confusion in the minds of 
those who have not sufficiently examined the question. 

"Who this Rajab S414r was is also a doubtful point, but it is 
certain that he has no claims to saintship, like our S414r 
Masa’ud, or Gh4zi Miy4n. Abu’l Fazl, in his account of the Suba 
of Oudh says he was the father of the illustrious Firoz Shah ; 
and we learn from the “Shams-i Siraji” that Rajab S414r was the 
name of Firoz Shah’s father, but from this account it does not 
appear that he died in the neighbourhood of, or was buried at, 
Bahraich. Now, the “ Mirat-i Masa’udi ” expressly says that 
Rajab Salar was one of the followers of Gh4zi Miy4n, that he 
was induced to seek his fortunes in India because some rent-free 
land of his was unjustly resumed, that he was made the Kotwal 
of Gh4zi Miy4n’s camp, and that he was buried at Bahraich. 
This latter, therefore, would appear to be the Rajab S414r, who 
is frequently taken for Ghazi Miy&n. 


Ghegara, ^ITT 

Ghegara, or Gheghara, is the unripe pod of Gram. Also, the 
unripe bole of cotton, which is known also by the names of 
Gular, Ghenti, and Bhitn4. When it bursts it assumes another 


name. 

When this change begins to occur in a cotton field, some kind 
of superstitious ceremony is observed in most parts of the 
country, which is generally known by the name of Phurakna. 
To the Eastward of the Jumna it is most usual to select the 
largest plant in the field, and having sprinkled it with butter¬ 
milk and rice water, it is bound all over with pieces of cotton, 
taken from the other plants of the field. This selected plant is 

called Sirdar, or Bhogaldai, mother-cotton, from bhogla a 

name sometimes given to a large eotton-pod, and da, (fo 
daiya) a mother, and after salutations are made to it, prayers 
are offered that the other plants may resemble it in the richness 
of their produce. To the West of the Jumna there is rarely 
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Bhogaldai, but* when the pods begin to burst, women go round 
the field, and, as a kind of lustration, throw salt into it, with 
similar supplications that the produce may be abundant.— 

(J. It. A. S., XIII. 29.) 

Ghclauni, 

— 

Ghclauni, which is more generally known by the name ot 
Ruk clAj, is much the same in kind as dasturi is in money— 
something taken by the purchaser in addition to the nominal 
selling price. A familiar illustration is given of this in the 
article Harbong ka Raj. Another instance of Ghclauni is 
found in the common practice of adding so many Panjas or 
fives, to the hundred, without which it is not considered a com¬ 
plete hundred. Thus 110 bamboos, 120 mangoes, 1530 melons, 
115 carrots, and so on, will only be considered in the light of 
perfect hundreds of each respectively, according to the practice 
prevailing in the several bazars. 

Gogu pir, _-j €/ Tfmr 

The agriculturists of the Pehli territory and the TTpper Po«ib 
regard this saint with superstitious reverence, and crowd to his 
shine with their offerings in the month of Bhadon. The 
Kanun-i Islam, and M. Garcin de Tassy, quoting the Barak 
Masa, say his tomb is somewhere in the Doab ; but in this they 
are mistaken, as it lies nearly two hundred miles to the South- 
West of Ilissar, and twenty miles beyond a place called Dadrera. 
As these authors confess their entire ignorance* respecting 
Goga, it may be as well to subjoin a few particulars respecting 
him. lie is called by the Mahrattas Zakir Pir, and is with 
them a favourite saint. The local tradition respecting him is 


* Cct ouvrnge (Barali Masa) est lc soul, de ccux quo j’ai pu consulter, oil il soit 
question de Goga.—Memoire sur des part, do la Rel. Musulmanc, p. 89. 
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that he was the son of a Chauhan Rajput, called'Vachd, accord¬ 
ing to some; according to others, Jewar, whose wife Bachal, a 
Tuar, produced him, after being long barren, at the kind inter¬ 
cession of Gorakhnath. There is a clan of Musulman Chauhans 
even now resident in the neighbourhood of his tomb (see 
Chahil); the Gogawats of the desert are descended from him, 
and the Gogadeo ka thal is called after his name. Ilis territory 
extended from Hansi to the Garra (Ghara), and his capital was 
Mehera on that river. In a quarrel about land he killed his 
two brothers,, on which account he drew down upon himself the 
anger of his mother. To escape her imprecations he fled to the 
jungles, and there wished that the earth might open and 
swallow him up, but a voice from heaven declared that he could 
not have the satisfaction of being buried alive, horse * and all, 
unless he uttered the Kalama and became a Musulman. He 
appears to have had no difficulty in doing this, upon which the 
earth opened before him, and he leaped into its bosom. 

His claims to saintship are not very distinct. He is said to 
have been a contemporary of Pirthi Raja, and to have fought 
with desparate valour against the Mahomedans ; but there is 
more reason to suppose that he must have contended with the 
earlier Ghaznivide monarchs, for several favorite ballads relate 
how he fell with his forty-five sons and sixty nephews, opposing 
the great Mahmud on the banks of the Garra. The above is an 
abridged account of the tradition, with the omission of all the 
detailed particulars, some of which are interesting. 

In the Eastern portion of these Provinces, where distance 
overcomes the zeal for pilgrimage, it is usual for the Bhangis 

• His horse has been immortalised under the name of Javadia. The chroniclers 
relate that Goga was childless, until his guardian deity bestowed upon him two barlej- 
corns (.jao or java), one of which he gave to his wife, the other to his favorite mare, 
which produced in consequence the famous steed Javadia. Some accounts assert that 
these two barley corns, or cocoa-nuts, were given to Goga's mother. The story, how- 
ever, is too long and trifling to be inserted here. 
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to carry round the sacred symbols of the Pir in the month of 
Bhadon, and to raise contributions. The Agarwala Banyas are 
particularly sought after on this occasion. Their original emi¬ 
gration from Agroha, beyond Hariana, was no doubt once con¬ 
sidered a sufficient reason why the symbols of their illustrious 
countryman, Goga, should be paraded before their eyes. But 
perhaps few in these times have ever thought why the Agar- 
walas are supposed to be, more than any other class, especially 
favorable to Goga, and the present continuance of this ceremony 
on the return of the proper season, after all knowledge of its 
origin has utterly faded from remembrance, shews the mar¬ 
vellous permanence which usages, in themselves puerile, will 
sometimes attain, when they are commemorative of an historical 
fact. The one we are now alluding to has been preserved 
through a succession of ages, and under the most unfavorable 
circumstances. At Ujayyin there is a temple of Goga Shahid, 
and his day is the ninth of the dark half of Bhadon. His 
votaries carry a black flag.—See “As. Res/’ VI., 41; Cunning¬ 
ham's “ Sikhs,” p. 13. 

Gohar, js/ 

A broad pathway for cattle, of which the preservation is con¬ 
sidered as obligatory as that of a boundary. The rural denun¬ 
ciation, attributed, like so many others, to Sahdeo, one of the 
five Pandu heroes, runs— 

fa ^Tipt fa 

That is, “ may the man who destroys a boundary, a cowpath, or 
a ditch, have his lands sown by others, or may they lie waste.” 
It is also called Dagar, and Dahar. 

Gola, 11/ 

A mode of ordeal formerly much practised in fixing boun- 


VOL. I. 


17 
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daries. It consisted in taking a red-hot ball in the palms of 
the hand, which were only protected by Pipal leaves. If the 
arbitrator, in walking the boundary with the Gold, escaped un¬ 
scathed, his testimony was considered true, and the boundary 
adjusted accordingly.—See Chhaur. 

Guptdan, 

Literally, a hidden donation; an ostentatious mode of giving 
alms in secret to Brahmans, especially at Kurchhettar (the 
ancient Kurukshetra, about thirty miles south of the British 
station of Amballa), during the sun’s eclipse, at which times this 
sacred place is as much resorted to as Benares is on the occasion 
of an eclipse of the moon. The devotee immerses himself in 
the sacred pool, and leaves his donation at the bottom, which 
occasions the Brahmans no small trouble to recover. 

Guptdan also consists in leaving horses or clothes in the pre¬ 
tended care of a Brahman, and not returning to claim them; 
also, in giving a closed bag of coin, so that the receiver does not 
know, till the donor’s back is turned, whether gold or copper 
has been bestowed upon him. 

Gopashtamf, 

•• 

Is the name given to the eighth day of the bright half of the 
month of K&tik. On this day, as well as on the Godhan 
(Govardhan), the day after the Dew&li, garlands are suspended 
from the necks of cows, their horns, hoofs, and bodies are 
painted, and salutations are made to them. 

Gadhe ka hal, Ja ^ ^ ^ 

Literally, a donkey’s plough. Before the British accession, 
it was not uncommon to yoke donkeys in a plough, and 
drive them over the ruins of a captured fort, as a mode of 
shewing supreme contempt for the vanquished enemy. The 
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furrows thus raised were levelled by tbe Lobe ki mai, or iron 

barrow. 

This mode of wreaking' vengeance bas been in especial favour 
with Eastern nations, and was practised by Jenghiz Kban 
and Timur with unrelenting severity. Hence tbe common ex¬ 
pression “ I shall sow barley where you now stand.'’ See tbe 
vaunt of tbe Bandit-Minstrel Kurroglou, at p. IdS of “Popular 
Poetrv of Persia.” 

m 

Gadhe par charhana, L jj -naT ttc 

Literally, to seat upon a jackass. This is a punishment more 
commonly known by tbe Arabic publication, celebration ; 

which is rendered by Golius, “ Per urbem duci jussit son tern in 
exemplum: fere asino aut cam el o impositum.” In India, when 
this punishment was ordained, tbe criminal was seated with hi> 
face to tbe tail of a donkey, and old shoes, rags, and tbe like 
were suspended from bis neck in derision. 

A tasbbir, or public exposure with tbe face blackened, is 

expressly declared to be tbe punishment indicted by Umr upon 

a false witness, in addition to forty stripes : though Abu Hanifa 

and bis two disciples differ as to whether tbe punishment should 

be considered a sentence of Tazir or Siasat.—See “ Hedava,” 

Vol. II., pp. 715, 716; and “ Harington’s Analvsis,” VoL L 
p. 287. 

The first intimation we have of a Tashhir in the ilahomedan 
history of India is when Saifu’d din Ghori was captured in 
Ghazni. He had his forehead blackened, and was seated astride 
on a bullock with his face towards the tail ; and after enduring 
the shouts and insults of the mob, he was tortured and finallv 
beheaded—Tawarikh-i Guzida. 

. 11 “ eeneraU - v opposed that this punishment was introduced 
into India by the ilahomedans; but this is a mistake, for in 
the Institutes of ilanu (Cap. VIII. 370) it is ordained, “ If a 
woman shall be guilty of the odence mentioned, she shall ba Te 
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her head instantly shaved, and two of her fingers chopped, and 
she shall ride mounted on an ass through the public street.” 

The punishment has for many years been discontinued in 
British territories in India. 

In Europe there was formerly a superstition that sitting on, 
or speaking to an ass was a cure for scorpion-bites. In India 
it is also believed that, if a person is bitten by a scorpion, he 
may be cured by the following ceremony :—A young male 
buffalo-calf is selected, in preference to a donkey, as being a 
purer animal, and into its ear is whispered the following in¬ 
cantation (which probably has no meaning at all; at least, only 
faint glimmerings of sense can be detected in it) :— 

^ STTrft TO! WTfft 

wrrrt wt 

Wi tfk tf* m: wj f^r^T 

sjrtt ^tfk ^fnft ^irt *Mk TO3 

When this jargon has been duly uttered by the messenger, 
he returns to the bitten patient, and is sure to find him fully 
recovered. 

Whether, as in the case of the Fables of Syntipas and the 
Arabian Nights, the origin is to be ascribed to India, is 
doubtful. It is more probable that the superstition is derived 
from some of the translations of the‘Greek medical writers, 
which were made in the time of the Khalifa Maraun; and 
this is somewhat confirmed by observing that it is not so much 
the common people who entertain this persuasion, as those who 
profess to have made some acquaintance with Oriental literature. 

Hirana, ^]/s^ 

Manuring a field by penning a herd of cattle or flock of 
sheep in it for several hours.-E. Oudh. Khatdn& is used in a 

simila r sense in Rohilkhand. 
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Halbarar, 

Assessment according to the number of ploughs. Collections 
at a certain sum per plough. 

Halaita bU 

The first ploughing of the season, which is generally preceded 
by the taking of omens, and other superstitious ceremonies. The 
note of the Koil bird, amongst other auguries, is considered 
very favorable, and its utterance is of such authority as to 
enable the cultivator to dispense with a formal application to a 
Brahman.—See Ilarita. This bird directs other operations be¬ 
sides agriculture. Thus, ^lT*T i.e. the dis¬ 

banding of the armed men for collection of revenue depended on 
the Koil’s note, “Sibandy” being a corruption of Sipah Hindi, 
in distinction to Mughal or foreign troops, who were always 
kept up. 

The Koil, indeed, occupies much the same place in India that 
the cuckoo does in Europe. 

It also resembles the European species is being “the nursling 
of a stranger nest;” and, according to popular belief, selects 
a crow’s nest for the place of deposit. A Hindi verse says, 
“Whose property has the crow taken, to whom has the Koil 
given it ? Her sweet notes have captivated the whole world.” 

Harbong ka raj, 1, K wi TT* 

This expression, which literally means Harbong’s Govern- 
ment, is applied to signify civil disorder and mal-administra- 
tion. Roebuck (“Oriental Proverbs,” Part II., p. 187) says 
that “ Hurbhoom is the name of a village near Ilahabad, in¬ 
famous for injustice.” But the name of Harbhum, which is 
more usually pronounced Ilarbong, and sometimes Harbhong 

is given to the Raja, and the scene of his injustice is called 
ilarbongpur. 
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Harbongpur is now known by the name of Jbunsi, or Jhusi, 
on the left bank of the Ganges, opposite to Allahabad,* and 
opposite to Arail,f on the right bank of the Jumna. It will be 
seen from the notes below that the names of these places were 
changed by Akbar, and Jhusi itself shared the same fate, 

• Immediately before Akbar’s time this place was known as Pihg, or Pr&g, both 
corruptions of the Sanskrit Prav&ga; by him it was denominated Allahabas, which 
subsequently became Allahabad. The name is more correctly Ilhabad, or Ilahabad, 
as given by Captain Roebuck, but I adopt the usual practise of writing it Allahabad. 
Whether, when Sh&hjahhn changed the terminal bus into bad , which had been 
adopted by his grandfather in deference to the Hindus (see Dasttir), he also changed 
the Ilah into Allah, does not appear from any author who treats of the subject ; but 
the alteration would not have been unreasonable, for there is a marked distinction 

between the two terms. [Ilah \ means a god in general; Allah is the same word 
having incorporated with it the article Jb It therefore meads “the God," t.e. the 
only God. Ilah thus means an idol, a false god, and Praykg was so called by 
the Mahomedans as being the shrine of the false gods of the Indians. Allahabad 
is a mere English corruption of this name. The correct pronunciation of Ilahabad is 
still retained and used by all educated natives. There is no reason for supposing that 
Shhhjahhn or any one else ever thought of changing the first syllable of the name. 
—B.] From some passages in the early Indian historians it would appear that they 
confounded the famous Somnath with the Arabian Ilah or Hat; and though i* 
certainly would be no uninteresting enquiry to trace the real circumstances of the 
counexion, a mere reference only can be made to it here. See in the Rauzatu s 
Safh, Habibu’s Sair, and Ferishta, the passage quoted from Farfd-u’d-din Attar. 
Sale’s Koran, I. 23, II. 390. Hyde de Rcl. Vet. Pcrs. p. 130. Pocockc, Spec. 
Hist. Arab. 4, 92, 110. Bird’s Guzerat, p. 39. D’Hcrbclot, voce Lat. Al- 
Makkari’s Mahomedan Dynasties in Spain I. 346, and Herod. III. 6- The same 
fanciful and nice distinction respecting the value of single letters in these c 
vout exclamations is also observable in the Bismillah, on which Znmaklishan in 
his commentary on the Koran observes, RabmJui denotes a more extensive idea than 
Rahim; for this reason people say in speaking of God, “the merciful (Ar-Rahmkn) 
in this world and the next,” and “the clement (Ar-ltahim) in this world. 

f The name of this place was also changed by Akbar. He called it Jalalabad 
after his own name of Jalklu’ddin. That he was not above this common and venial 
weakness we know from his public edict abolishing the salutation o Salam day- 

kum, and substituting the Allahu Akbar, and the repl) of Jalla a m 
of which we have parts of his name JaKdu’ddin Muhammad Akbar. The S.pah 
Salar was ordered to see that the same exclamations were made at meals ; and he 
AftSibi, the rupee, and several other coins of his reign, as wel as is sc , 
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being called Hadi&bas, yet it is strange why it was not called 
Jhusi in the Imperial Registers, for that town was in existence 
long before Akbar’s time. It has frequent and honorable men¬ 
tion in the Treatise Fi H&lat-i-Murshid, containing an account 
of Sayyid Ali Murtaz&’s Miracles. The Sayyid died a.d. 1369, so 
that as the place was called Jhusi in his days, there appears no 
good reason why the Parganah was not so denominated in the 
records of Akbar’s reign. 

Harbongpur, which preceded the name of Jhusi, is itself a 
comparatively modern name, for the site of Jhusi is by common 
consent allowed to be the Pratishthan, or Kesi, of the Puranic 
Histories, the residence of the first prince of the lunar dynasty, 
Pururavas, the son of Budha, the son of the Moon.*—(Wilson’s 
Introd. to TJniv. Hist., p. 8 ; As. Res., Yol. X. p. 44; Vishnu 
Purana, p. 350.) 

But it may be enquired, if Pratishthan is considered to have 
occupied the present site of Jhusi, how could Kalidasa thus 
describe the position of the palace of Pururavas. 

“ "We are there, behold it 
"White gleaming in the moonlight, whilst below 
The Yamuna’s blue waters wash its feet.” 

—‘‘Hindu Theatre,” Vol. I., p. 231. 
Might not Pururavas, as the second Act of the “ Hero and the 
Nymph opens with a “ scene in the palace at Prayaga,” have 
had his palace on the neck of the Do&b, and actually on the 
Jumna ? or even on the point overlooking the confluence of the 

inscription jjjf. We have several instances of Arail’s being 

mentioned prior to Akbar’s time. In the Thrikh-i-Bodaunl it is stated, that the 

Parganah of AraU was in a.h. 977 (before the composition of the Ayin-i-Akbari) 

given in Jagir to Raja Ram Chand, and even before this time, we have frequent 

mention of it in the history of the Afghan reigns ; when the place appears to have 

been sometimes visited by troops marching in the neighbourhood. In the last 

century it was celebrated as the residence of several Persian nobles, of whom there 

is now no trace or record, except in the ruins of the houses which they occupied 
• This is very doubtful. 
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Ganges and Jumna (Ibid. p. 214) ? or are we suppose that in 
the poet’s time the Jumna joined the Ganges in an earlier part 
of its course, and ran under the high bank on which was the 
hermitage of Bharadwaj, still known by his name, and the 
scene of the feast given by him to Bharata, the brother of 
Rama, together with his large army; which feast, though given 
by a Brahman (so little do the habits of those times consort 
with present Hindu notions) consisted among other luxuries, of 
peacocks! venison !! and pork ! ! ! eagerly washed down with 
foaming bowls of spirituous liquor !!!!—(Ramayana, Book II. 
section 77, p. 301.) 

If we are to allow that the J umn a took that course in ancient 
times, it becomes another question for consideration, was the 
ancient Prayag on the site of the modern Allahabad, and what 
was there which occupied the position of the present fort ? 

On this subject the only materials we have are calculated to 
make us form different conclusions ; but as even the faintest 
light * thrown on the origin of ancient cities is precious, they 
may, contradictory as they are, be not unworthy of record and 
observation. 

When Mahmud of Ghazni captured Asni, on the banks of 
the Ganges, near Fattihpur (see extract at p. 74 of this sup¬ 
plement), he would not have crossed over into Bundelkhand 
without visiting Prayag, had there been a city there worth 
plundering. Again, when Muhammad Ghori captured Benares,! 

• L’ oscurissima e ben sovente imperscrutabile origine delle pib antiche cittk, 
prezioso rendc e singolarc ogni piccol lume, cbe ncgli accrediti scrittori intcrno a cosi 

remoti notizie ci ramaso.—(Scipione Maffei.) 

t Abu'l Fazl tells us that Benares was twice visited by Sultan MahmiSd, once in 
a.h. 410, and again in a.h. 413; but the truth of this statement is open to consider¬ 
able doubt, for not only do other historians omit all notice of these expeditions, but 
had not Muhammad Ghori been the first to capture this stronghold of.idolatry.be 
could scarcely have had a thousand temples left him to destroy, and loaded four thou 
sand camels with the spoils.—Wilford also stated that Mahmdd captured Benares (As. 
Res., Vol. IX., p. 203); but Wilford’s assertions are not always to be depended on. 
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we should have heard of his taking Prayag on his way; but it 
is not even noticed by any of his historians. 

And yet that there was something like a town at Prayag, 
before Allahabad was founded, we are authorized to believe, not 
only on the ground of the extreme improbability of there being 
no permanent residents at so important a place of pilgrimage, 
but because there are evidences of the present fort having been 
built on, and partly composed of, the ruins of some former 
building. This may be seen by examining the face towards 
the confluence, and became further evident by the discovery of 
Hindu sculptures and architectural remains, when a few years 
ago the foundation of the Jumna face was undergoing repairs. 
The Patalpuri also, enclosed within the fort, is manifestly of 
great antiquity, even allowing that the Akhaibar is, as is 
most probable, a modern fixture.* Wilson, however (“ Hindu 
Theatre,” I. 207), considers that Allahabad, or Prayaga, was 
not a city till Akbar made it one. That Yaisali was not the 
ancient Allahabad (as asserted in the “ Jour. R. A. S.,” No. XII. 
pp. 302, 325; and “Jour. A. S. Beng.,” Vol. I. p. 4), is evident 
from the position assigned to it in the Chinese Travels; and the 
question so warmly espoused at one time of the confluence 
having been the site of the famous Palibothra, may now be con¬ 
sidered fairly set at rest, to the exclusion of Allahabad from 
that high honour. 

After this digression on the subject of the cities which may 


• “ The tree should be the imperishable Ber tree, which has long been famed at 
Allahabad, and which is still represented by a withered stem in the cave of Pathla puri 
underground; but it should appear from the text that it grew in daylight, and the 
play probably preceded the construction of the cavern. There was, no doubt, a very 
ancient and venerable fig-tree at Allahabad, perhaps for some centuries, for it is 
alluded to in various vocabularies, as Mcdini, etc. ; it is also described in the ‘ Kfisi- 
khanda’ and ‘Kurma Purana.’ The first notice, however, is in the ‘Ramhyana’ 
(Bk. II., Sect. 41 and 42); ltuma with his wife aud brother resting under the shade 
of it after crossing tho Jumna ; so that not only was the tree in the open air, but it was 
on the opposite side of the river to that on which it is now traditionally venerated.**— 
“ Uttara Rama Charitra,” note, p. 302. 
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be supposed to have been the principal scenes of bis vagaries, 
we may now revert to Raja Harbong, and the expression which 
forms the subject of this article. In the traditional stories 
recorded of him, there appears, as in the parallel instance of 
Shaikh Chilli, examples both of folly and shrewdness; some¬ 
times reminding us of the wise men of Gotham or the Tamil 
stories of the Guru Paramartan, at others of the ingenuity of 
some of the actors in the Pancha Tantra and the Greek fables of 
Syntipas. Many remind us of stories still current in Europe; 
adding another link to the chain which connects the fictitious 
histories, as well as languages, of Europe with those of India. 
But it is for injustice that the Raja is most celebrated at the 
present day, though it must be confessed that this appears to 
arise less from intentional violence than from his ignorance of 
jurisprudence and of the dictates of common sense. 

One of the most familiar couplets expressive of the evils of 
his administration is— 

TT^T 

« The city is in darkness, the Raja is without understanding, 
greens and sweetmeats are both sold at a pice a seer; in 
allusion to the orders to that effect issued by the Raja of Har- 
bongpur, where everything, moreover, was in such disorder and 
confusion that the people are said to have worked by night and 

slept by day. 

A common story of his discrimination on the judgment seat 
has given rise to a proverb. A man having purchased a buffalo, 
was leading it home, when a stranger, meeting him on the 
road, declared the animal was his. After much altercation 
they went before the Raja. The proprietor explained the 
circumstances of his purchase, when his accuser exclaimed, 
“ Has your worship ever seen a man driving horned cattle 
without a cudgel ? He has not got one, I have; it is therefore 
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evident that the buffalo must be mine.” “ True,” said the 
Raja, “ now I reflect upon it, I have certainly observed that 
graziers always have a cudgel in their hand. Let it be decided, 
then, that the buffalo belongs to him who has the cudgel.” 
Hence the proverb, <?! I dl ^ft HH which is now used 

to express the supremacy of club law. 

On another occasion, a man who had purchased a buffalo- 
calf, demanded, after he had paid the money, something as 
Ghelauni, q.v. that is, something extra in kind. The seller 
refused, and they went before the Raja. “ Assuredly,” said the 
Raja, “ I never heard of anything being sold in the bazar with¬ 
out some allowance as Ghelauni. Something therefore must 
be given. Have you no other cattle ? ” “ Nothing whatever,” 

replied the seller, “ but the mother of this very calf.” “ Let 
the mother then be given as Ghelauni,” said the Raja, “ for we 
must not infringe old customs.” Hence the proverb, 

Sfa “ Buy the calf, and take the mother into the bar¬ 

gain, as a perquisite : ”—something equivalent to “ Give an 
inch and take an ell.” 

These tales will serve to show the nature of Harbong ka r&j, 
without drawing further on the stock of similar examples of 
the Raja’s mal-administration. But the account of his death is 
too characteristic to be omitted. The great Gorakhnath and 
his teacher Machhander were on their travels, when they came 
to the kingdom of Harbong. Gorakhnath, hearing that every¬ 
thing, whether rare or common, was sold at the same price, 
determined to take up his abode in Harbongpur, contrary to 
the persuasions of Machhander, who counselled retreat. They 
had not been there many days before a murder was committed, 
and gallows (?) were erected for the punishment of the culprit. 
But on the day appointed for the execution no cr imin al was 
forthcoming, and as the rope was very thick and strong, the 
Raja ordered that two of the largest men should be selected from 
the assembled crowd and punished on the following day. The 
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two largest men happened to be Gorakhnath and Machhander, 
who after taking counsel together about their proceedings, were 
brought out for execution. No sooner had they reached the 
gallows, than they began to quarrel about precedence, each 
loudly pretending to desire to be strung up before the other. 
The Raja enquired the meaning of this singular quarrel, when 
Machhander stepped forward, and said he had ascertained from 
his books and learned Pandits, that whoever should obtain the 
honor of being hanged first on that day, would go immediately 
to Paradise. “ If that is the case,” said the Raja, “ the fate is 
too good for either of you; I will swing first, if you please,” 
and so was hanged at his own desire. These pious devotees 
were so shocked at his atrocities that, immediately after the 
execution, they made a complete bouleveraetnent of Harbongpur, 
and it remains a shapeless ruin to this day. 

This is the Hindu account. The Mahomedans ascribe its 
destruction to a miracle effected by the Sayyid Ali Murtazd 
mentioned above, who died as late as a.d. 1359, and who 
changed the name of the place from Harbongpur to Jhusi. 

«ulS iXi J <uli uJ,laJ sJja J b Jo J J ju 

dijj (jmJ J Jib &l 

b*r l 1 Ju-j 

(Manba’u’s S&d&t.) * .v.-a IaC* j j \jij y 

* “ After this having a second time cried out, ‘ Y& mirrikh,’ he looked towards the 
fort which suddenly fell down and sank beneath the earth, and that infidel with his 
army went to hell; and the religion of Islam was introduced and all the rest of the 
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He is represented to have visited Jhunsi for the purpose of 
introducing the Mahomedan religion amongst the infidels ; but 
that surely must have been effected before this period, and 
though the story is devoutly believed by the Mahomedans, and 
more especially by his descendants, some of whom now hold 
high judicial offices under our Government, we can scarcely 
believe Ali Murtaz4 to be a contemporary of Raja Harbong, 
who, if he had any existence at all beyond the imaginations of 
the people, must have preceded that saint by several centuries. 


Hardaur, 





Xs the name given to the oblong mounds raised in villages, 
and studded with flags, for the purpose of averting epidemic 
diseases, and especially the cholera morbus. It is called after 
Hardaul L414, the son of Bir Singh Deo, from whom are de¬ 
scended the Rajas of Dattea. The natives have a firm per¬ 
suasion that the cholera broke out in Lord Hastings’ camp, in 
consequence of beef having been killed for the European soldiers 
within the grove where repose the ashes of this Bundelkhand 
chief. So rapid has been the extension of this worship, that 
it now prevails throughout the Upper and Central Doab, a 
great part of Rohilkhand, and to the banks of the Sutlej. To 
the Eastward, the worship of Hulk4 Devi (the goddess of 
vomiting) has been prevalent since the same period. 


Hari, ST* 

Contributions of assistance by Ryots in ploughing the fields 
of Zamind4rs. The service is compulsory, and occurs in Asarh 
and K4tik.—Lower Do4b, Benares, and E. Oudh. 

It is occasionally applied as An g war a, q.v. 

Hindus embraced it through fear of that earthquake, and the saint lived there for 

some time, but subsequently crossed the Ganges to Jarai, and lived there; a few poor 
people remained in JhQnsI.”—B. 
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Harfta, ^ ftfcTT 

The first commencement of ploughing in the rainy season.— 
Rohilkhand. In Dehli the word Halsotea is used, and else¬ 
where Halaita, Haraini, Har4it, Harauta, Harwat, and Har&i, 
q.v. 


Hariyar, 



This bears the same meaning in Oudh, and its immediate 
neighbourhood, as Kunr mundha and Dali&jh&r do elsewhere, 
viz., the closing of the sowing season.—See these articles, and 
Harpuji. 


• • 

The worship of the plough. This takes place on the day 
which closes the season of ploughing and sowing. It generally 
occurs in the month of Katik, but in some places it occurs both 
after the Kharif and Rabi’ sowings, i.e., in Sawan and Kdtik. 
The plough is washed and decorated with garlands, and to use 
it or lend it after this day is deemed unlucky. 

Though the plough is in some places decorated at the open¬ 
ing of the season (Halditd), yet it is the more general practice 
to do so when its labours are closed.—See Kunr, Mundlu, and 
Dulidjhar. K41i R4i says, “After sowing the Kharif and the 
Rabi’, when they leave off ploughing, they feast the black¬ 
smith, carpenter, potter, barber, and shoemaker, and that day 
they call ‘ nibauni.’ ”—E. add. 

Harwal, 

Advances without interest made to ploughmen. Eastern 
Oudh and Benares. 

Hatln'le, 

One of the Pachpiri, or five noted saints of the lower orders 
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of these provinces. He is said to be the sister’s son of Ghazi 
Miy&n (?.?.)* and lies buried at Bahraich, near the tomb of 
that celebrated martyr. Monuments are erected to the memory 
of Hathile (who derives his name from Hathi, an elephant, on 
account of his elephantine stature), and fairs are held at several 
villages in honor of his name. 

ikhraj, 

Ikhraj, or Ukhraj, is the name given in some places to the 
day on which sugar-cane is planted, which is generally attended 
with some festive ceremonies. In the Eastward it is usual for 
the women of the villages to take out to the field a mixture of 
rice and turmeric, called Aipan, into which they dip their 
hands, and impress them on the heap of sugar-cane which is to 
be planted. They then proceed towards the ploughmen and 
planters, and leave the same impression on their backs. The 
man who drives the first plough is decorated with necklaces and 
other ornaments, lamp-black is rubbed on his eyelids, and on 
him the first hatha, or impression, is made. The women then 
begin to dance and sing, and after a short time has elapsed, the 
proprietor of the field throws a bundle of sugar-cane amongst 
them as the signal of dismissal, and after much scrambling they 
depart. The labourers also are well fed by the proprietor on 
their return home. 

In the Eastward the Ikhrdj seldom occurs on a Sunday, but 
to the Westward that day is considered propitious for the 
planting. The customs which are observed are also different. 
In Dehli, for instance, the wife of the man at the plough, who 
turns up the ground for the reception of the sugar cuttings, 
follows a little behind with a ball of cotton in her hand. At 
some unexpected moment he turns on her, and after a sham 
contest bears her to the ground. The cotton being forced out 
of her hand spreads upon the ground, and the parties present 
exclaim, “may our sugar-cane grow and spread like this cotton.” 
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The sugar-cane is called ikh in the West, and TO fikh 
in the East, of these Provinces. Kdli Rdi says the day on 
which they sow the seed they worship the plough with rice 
and turmeric, and call that day TOTf** “ukharhaj.” He says 
there are three kinds of sugar-cane : 1. The parvi or purbi. 2. 
dus&hi (also called bastwd and karakh), sown after the kharif 
is cut. 3. That which grows from the root of last year’s cane 
and is called mundha. The sugar-cane grown from cuttings is 
called bhatmai. 

Istikbal, J Lar . ^ 1 

A ceremonious meeting in the open air, by advancing to 

receive a visitor. 

J akar, U- srrro 

A pledge in deposit, until goods, which are taken away, are 
finally approved of. This is the usual pronunciation; but the 
correct word is Jankar. 

It is also used in Behar to signify money deposited in a 
Government treasury as security, being equivalent to the more 
usual word zam&nat.—B. 


J l'tera, 

Mutual assistance in tillage; also allowing the use of a plough 
and bullocks, instead of paying wages in money or kind.— 
Rohilkhand and Bundelkhand. The word is pronounced also 
Jitta, and the custom is known by various other names.—See 
Angwara, Dangwara, and Harsot. 

Jehar, 

A pile of waterpots placed one on the other. The word is 
pronounced also Jeghar. To take the waterpots off the head of 
a divorced woman, is to imply consent to marry her. The 
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custom prevails amongst the J&ta, Ahirs, and Gujars, but 
principally amongst the former, and more commonly in Raj- 
putana than in theso provinces. 

Jeora, 

Perquisites of Blacksmiths, Washermen, Carpenters, and 
other village servants. 

Jun, ^ 

From jorna, to join : a small bundle of sugar-cane. The 
tops of the Juri, brought home on the festival of the eleventh 
of Katik (see Dithwan), are kept suspended from the roof of 
the house till the Holi, and burnt during that festival. 

Jalotsarg, 

The ceremony which is gone through when a pond, baoli, or 
well is married. It has been already described under Banotsarg, 
q.v. The only difference is that the bride is personated by an 
image, instead of the Tulsi. The word is derived from the 
Sanskrit water, and donation. The advantages to be 

derived from the ceremony are shown in the 3rd chapter of the 
Nirnaya Sindhu. It is the general impression amongst Euro¬ 
peans that this marriage ceremony takes place only between a 
well and a garden, but this union is exceedingly rare ; the 
most usual practice being, as mentioned before, to perform the 
marriage ceremony of each separately. 

Kunr mundla, cjrs 

Is the name given to the day on which the sowing is con¬ 
cluded.—Benares. It is in the Lower Do&b and Baiswara 
generally called Kunr boji and Hariar. In the North-West it 
is well known by the name of Dalea-jhar, or Palea-jhar, that 
is, the cleaning out of the sowing bag or basket. The real 
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meaning of Kunr mundl4 is the closing of furrows, from 
kunr, a furrow, and mundna, to be closed or shut. The 

meaning of Kunr boji is the filling of furrows. Boji is from 
^fr^TT to be full. This word should be written, I think, 

It is usual to devote this day to festivity, and, amongst other 
ceremonies, to decorate the ploughs ; and to make the residue 
of the seed-corn into a cake, which is partaken of in the open 
field, and in part distributed to Brahmans and beggars.—See 
Daleajhar, Hariar, and Harpuji. 

Ka ™0, j \J 

The name given among J4ts, Gujars, Ahirs, and other in¬ 
ferior tribes in the Wbstern part of these Provinces to con¬ 
cubinage generally; but more especially to marriages of widows 
with the brother of a deceased husband. The practice (which 
is also known to the Eastward by the name of Urban', in the 
Deccan of Bathi, and, in other Provinces, by the name of 
Dharicha) is common among these classes, but is not very 
openly confessed even among them, as some degree of discredit 
is supposed to attach to it. It is only younger brothers who 
form these connections, elder brothers being prohibited from 
marrying their younger brothers’ widows ; but among theDehli 
Jats even this is not prohibited. The practice has been common 
among several nations of the East. 

When the laws of Menu were enacted Karao appears not to 
have been confined to the lower classes; but, as is not unusual 
with the Institutes, there is much contradiction between the 
enactments relating to it. From a consideration of all the 
passages on the subject, it appears that failure of issue was the 
point on which the legality turned. 

“ On failure of issue by the husband, the desired offspring 
may be procreated by his brother, or by some other Sapinda, 
on the wife who has been duly authorized.”—(Ch. IX., v. 59). 

The Commentator confines this licence to the servile class, 
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and he is borne out by the passages immediately succeeding 
(60, 64); but the following section appears to recognize gene¬ 
rally the lawfulness of such marriages. 

“ He who was begotten according to law on the wife of a 
man deceased, or impotent, or disordered, after due authority 
given to her, is called the lawful son of the wife.”—(Ch. IX., 


v. 176). 

All the modern schools of Hindu Law prohibit the practice 
entirely; * and the later commentators and abridgers of the 
Mahabh&rata show the utmost anxiety to slur over or explain 
away a most conspicuous case of Kar&o, or worse than Karao, 
recorded in that sacred poem. From the fact of Draupadi 
marrying the five Pandav brothers, we learn that polyandry 

amongst the heroes of that 
polyandry, the more venial offence of Kar&o was, no doubt, 
not uncommon; indeed, the compiler of the Mahabh&rata, 
Vy&sa, was himself appointed to raise up offspring to his 
deceased brother! Most of our English historians of India t 
take us to the Panjab for the scene of this incestuous marriage 
of the P&ndavs, and invite us to search for a Kampilanagar in 
tliat country, where it is not improbable that a remnant of 
Scythic manners might be found. But we surely need not go 
beyond our own Kampil on the Ganges. It 6eems strange that 
it should have been overlooked, that when the five brothers in 
the “ Mahabh&rata” proceed to all parts of Hindustan in search 
of allies, the first place visited by Raja Bhim, going East from 
Indraprastha (Dehli), was Kampil, the capital of* Raja Drupada 
(“Sabha Parva,” Vol. I., p. 354, Cal. Ed.). Kampil is certainly 


must have prevailed 


period ; and if 


• It has nevertheless been admitted by the Sudder Dewany Adawlut as the 
Ux loci of Orissa. See “ Reports,*’ Vol. II., p. 175, the “ Digest,” Vol. III., p. 276, 
and “ MacNaghten’s Hindu Law,” Vol. I., p. 102. 

t Even Marshman has fallen into this error, at p. 26 of his excellent “ History of 
India for Schools,” under which unpretending title, he has written by far the most 
clear and intelligible account which we possess of the ante-Mahomedan period. 
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of sufficient antiquity for mention in the “ Mah4bh4rata.” It 
is a place, moreover, of sacred resort among the Jains, where 
they annually bury an image of one of their Tirthankaras, and 
has been immemorially established among them as a holy city. 
The origin of the mistake appears to be that Kampila is in 
Panch&la, which has been considered to be the Panj4b; whereas 
it is the name of an old country on the banks of the Ganges, 
including Farrakhabad and Southern Bohilkhand. 

This practice must have prevailed even before the time of 
the P4ndavs, for Yudhishthira replies to the expostulations of 
King Drupada, “We pretend not to determine what is proper: 
we follow the path successively trodden by those who have gone 
before.” There is, perhaps, no circumstance which so strongly 
shews the Northern descent of the deified heroes as this mar¬ 
riage. Herodotus tells us that the practice prevailed among the 
nomadic Scythians, as it does at present among the Bhotias. The 
practice is adopted also by the Nairs of Malabar, between whom 
and the people of the Himalaya Wilson traces the obscure vestiges 
of a connection (See “ Selections from the Mah4bh4rata,” pp. 
8 and 66). 

Amongst J4ts, Gujars, and Ahirs, children born in Kar4o 
are considered legitimate, and are entitled to inheritance ac¬ 
cordingly. Children brought forth by the woman previous to 
Kar4o, except in the case of fraternal Kar4o, are known by the 
name of Kadhelara and do not inherit the property of 

the father-in-law. 

Khoj, 

V Literally, tracking. This term is applied to an elaborate 
system prevalent in the Panj4b, and in certain parts of these 
provinces where the crime of cattle-lifting is very frequent. 
The foot-prints of thieves, and the hoof-prints of cattle, are 
tracked by a class of men called khojis, whose skill is very 
extraordinary. Such men are met with in nearly every vil- 
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lage, and having once struck the track, will carry it on for 
miles, over all .sorts of country, and nearly always succeed in 
finding the cattle. The chief difficulty which a khoji has to 
encounter in the course of his tracking is when he comes to the 
entrance of a village. In the Panjdb, and the Upper or 
Western parts of these Provinces, the villages consist usually 
of clusters of houses huddled close together on a mound, and 
having only very narrow lanes between them. In many dis¬ 
tricts, especially in the Cis-Satlaj provinces, or the country 
between the Jumna and the Satlaj, where the incessant broils 
carried on by the petty chieftains of that district among them¬ 
selves have long rendered life and property insecure, the vil¬ 
lages are surrounded by a wall, and have only one large and 
strongly defended gateway, in whose deep recesses the patriarchs 
of the community meet to smoke their evening hukka, and 
watch the cattle coming home. It is obvious that the mass of 
cattle all entering at one gate, or even at two or more, must 
leave a multiplicity of footprints, amongst which the track of 
one particular animal is indistinguishable. The cattle-thief is 
well aware of this, and leads his booty home through as many 
villages as he can on purpose to baffle his pursuers; by doing 
so, however, he exposes himself to the danger of being seen aud 
recognized by many people, questioned about his cattle and 
himself, and if the village chokid&r, or watchman, be on the 
alert, of being seized and detained. This danger, however, is 
less in reality than it sounds, because the thief can in a great 
many, perhaps the majority of cases, count upon the sympathy 
and silence of the villagers. Inasmuch, however, as without 
connivance on the part of the people through whose villages he 
passes, the thief could not well escape detection and detention, 
a system sprung up under native rule, which was for some time, 
and I believe still is, allowed to remain in operation under the 
British administration. It is this:—if on following up a track 
the khoji and his witnesses can bring it into the mass of hoof- 
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prints immediately surrounding a village, he carefully covers the 
last mark over with a potsherd, or leaves some one to watch it, 
and going into the village summons the lumberdars, or head¬ 
men, and calls on them to “ pahunch&o,” or carry on the track 
beyond the limits of the lands belonging to their village. If 
they, with the assistance of their own khoji, are unable to do 
so, they are considered responsible for the stolen property, and 
have either to produce it or pay the price of it in money. 

In the Barr, or desert, through which the five rivers of the 
Panj&b flow for many miles of their lower course, the soil is 
often a hard caked sand, which does not retain the impress of 
the foot, and in those parts it is only by making the most of 
such foot-prints as he can find in the patches of soft sand which 
occur here and there that the khoji can follow his game. The 
patience and ingenuity, and the marvellous keenness of sight, 
which a good tracker displays, are equal to anything that has 
been recorded of the red men of North, or the gauchos of South 
America. Out of many anecdotes current on this interesting 
subject I select two, one of which fell within my own observa¬ 
tion. A camel was stolen from the market-place of Multan, a 
locality where thousands of these animals, coming from all the 
neighbouring countries, are assembled, This particular camel, 
like many others, had been branded on the soft spongy soles 


of his feet with his owner’s private mark. The brand was 
shown to a khoji, who, after making a careful circuit of some 
miles round the city, found foot-prints with this mark leading 
northwards. Mounted on another camel he took up the track, 
and followed it for more than two hundred miles, till he reached 


Gujr&t, a town only thirty miles from the foot of the Kashmir 
hills. Here the country becomes fertile, and is extensively 
cultivated, and for a time he lost the track, and applied to me 
in consequence for assistance. Another khoji was associated 
with him, and the two together found the track again, and, 
accompanied by the owner of the camel, found the beast at last 
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in the market-place of a little town in the Kashmir territory, 
close under the hills, whence they brought it back in triumph 
to Gujr&t. 

In another case a buffalo was stolen from the neighbourhood 
of Ferozpur. The thief took it to the Satlaj, which he crossed, 
swimming and holding on by the animal s tail. The khoji fol¬ 
lowed the track to the banks of the river, which at that place is 
nearly two miles broad; on the other side was the vast sandy 
plain of the Barr, where hundreds and thousands of buffaloes 
graze. The khoji calculated so accurately the force of the cur¬ 
rent and its effect in carrying a swimmer along with it, that 
without any hesitation he crossed and landed on the other side 
exactly at the spot where the thief had come out, and after 
carrying the track a little further, found both man and animal. 

In tracking human foot-prints the khoji is sometimes aided 
by three little straws, with which he measures the length of 

the foot, its breadth at the ball and at the heel; but many of 

• 

the best khojis disdain any sueh mechanical aid, and trust solely 
to their eye.—B. 

Panch, 

Panchayat, euoLsaj 

The rustic tribunal known by these names is one the origin 
of which is lost in antiquity, and whose popularity has remained 
unimpaired through the ages. ^ ?} “ In the panch is 

God,” is a common saying in India. In its strictest acceptation 
the panch consists, as its name implies, of five persons, who 
ought to be residents of the same village, or of the same caste 
and rank in life as the parties concerned; but this number in 
modem times is seldom adhered to: three is the smallest number 
of which it can be constituted, and it may consist of as many as 
fi% or a hundred. This irregularity arises from the fact that 

e panch has, and probably has always had, two distinct cha- 
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racters, according to the functions it is called on to discharge. 
First and most important is the judicial panch. This generally 
consists of five only, and not less or more. In the Panjab, and, 
I believe, in the non-regulation districts generally, previous to 
the introduction of the Indian Penal Code (Act XLY. of 1861), 
the institution of the panch was utilized to a great extent by 
the district officers in the trial of civil, criminal, and revenue 
suits, and its decisions were always acquiesced in cheerfully, 
and, except in cases where unfairness had been practised, never 
appealed from. The procedure was for the plaintiff to name 
two men, and the defendant two, either party having, as in the 
case of a jury in England, the right of challenging the other s 
nominees. The magistrate or other presiding officer then chose 
a head, or sar panch ; the point in dispute was clearly stated to 
the panch, all the necessary papers were handed over to them, 
and they were sworn to decide fairly and honestly, and to 
return a judgment in a certain number of days. The particular 
value of this mode of trial was that in intricate points of native 
customs, often depending upon a state of feeling which it was 
difficult for the English officer, as being a foreigner, to enter 
into, the members of the panch were thoroughly at home in 
their subject, and were able to give due weight to a variety 
of minor considerations which none but a native could perfectly 
understand. Even in the older provinces, where the regula¬ 
tions are in force, it is found at times convenient to have re¬ 
course to this time-honoured method of decision, and the result 
is always so satisfactory, that one is tempted to wish it were 
more largely resorted to. 

There are some cases, such, for instance, as those relating to 
the peculiar customs of the Kashmiri shawl-weavers in the 
Panjab, which can only be settled by a panch&yat composed of 
members of the fraternity. Such also are questions connected 
with partitions of estates, or the assessment of lands for revenue 
purposes; or those, again, in which damages have to be award 
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for breaches of contract; or settlements of accounts between a 
peasant and his money-lender, where the panch, from being 
residents of the same village as the parties, can bring their 
local knowledge to bear on points which could not well be 
decided by a judicial officer, from the total want of reliable 
evidence as to minute credits and debits running on through a 
long series of years. Moreover, the influence of the elders of 
the village is often strong enough to induce one or both of the 
contending parties to yield certain points in order to obtain a 
settlement, or even to forgive the injury which has been the 
origin of the case. 

Different from this judicial panch, is that self-constituted 
court whose edicts owe their validity to the force of public 
opinion ; and these are often very terrible tribunals indeed. 
The questions they are most often called upon to decide are 
matters connected with the great institution of caste. As a rule 
a man can only be put out of caste, or received back into it, by 
a panch&yat of his caste-brethren, and, especially in Behar and 
Bengal, such panch4yats consist often of very large numbers of 
persons. A case which I remember in Purneah illustrates the 
operation of this caste-panch fully. A man of a low caste, as 
far as I recollect, a dhobi, or washerman, was suspected of living 
in illicit intercourse with his aunt. He denied it, but refused 
to remove the woman from his house, and some time afterwards 
went and was openly married to her. None of his caste-fellows 
attended the marriage feast, as the woman was with child, as 
was supposed, by this man. Public opinion ran strong against 
the pair, and at last the whole of his caste in the parganah, 
amounting to some hundreds, met and elected a numerous 
panch&yat, who, after carefully taking and recording a mass of 
evidence, solemnly found both parties guilty, and put them out 
of caste. A singular letter was then written in a rude Hindi 
scrawl, to which the members of the panch&yat affixed their 
marks or names, and this was sent round from hand-to-hand 
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through a large circle of country, comprising three or four dis¬ 
tricts, informing all whom it might concern, that so-and-so, 
having been judged guilty of conduct immoral in itself and 
opposed to the practices of the caste, had been deprived of his 
rights, and that no one was thenceforth to eat, drink, or smoke 
with him on pain of sharing his fate. The wretched man, after 
bearing his sentence for some weeks, finding his life intolerable, 
and all the neighbouring country closed to him, at first con¬ 
templated turning Musulman, but eventually gave in, was 
separated from his wife, and made submission ; he was then 
directed to give a feast, at which all the fraternity attended and 
ate with him, whereupon he was re-installed in his caste. 

But the panch&yat, though a singularly just tribunal, and 
displaying generally a sound common sense, is of course not 
infallible, and it sometimes occurs that bribery or other cor¬ 
rupt practices are resorted to. From the general uncertainty 
prevailing as to the way such tribunals, when not summoned or 
charged by a magistrate, proceed to arrive at their decision, it 
has been in practice found unadvisible to endorse or uphold 
their judgments, and taking into consideration the immense 
increase of material wealth in the Lower Provinces, and the im¬ 
portant interests at stake, it must be admitted that the system 
is not so applicable to that part of the country as it is to the 
rude and simple peasantry of the Panj&b. It is probably 
destined to be swept away, or at least to be retained only among 
the people themselves in such cases as are not susceptible of 
rigorous legal investigation before the constituted tribunals. B. 
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PREVALENT CASTES IN THE NORTH-WESTERN PRO¬ 
VINCES, AS DESCRIBED IN THE CENSUS REPORT 

(1865), VOL. I. 


The subsequent pages (283-92) have been taken from Mr. "W. 
C. Plowden’s Digest of the Census, §§ 230-310. For the state¬ 
ments contained in the extracts that follow (marked in the 
original as Appendix B.) the several District Officers must bo 
held responsible whose names are appended:— 

The classification of castes in the general statement is a singular 
table. There are no less than 560 castes shown among the Hindus, 
and there are fourteen other columns, raising the total number to 574, 
embracing Bengalis, Madrasis, Thibetans, Chinese, Parsis, Mahome- 
dans, and Christians. 

The four great primary castes of Hindus are thus sub-divided 
Brahmans into 70 sub-divisions, Kshatriyas into 175, Vaisyas into 65, 
Sudras into 230. Then come five columns—one comprising Sikhs, 
four comprising different sects of the Jain religion; then fourteen 
columns relating to religious sects—Gosains, Jogis, Sannyasfs, and 
the like. Finally, three columns relate to travellers, and one to 
Hindus whose caste is not known. 

The Brahmans are 3,451,692 in number; the Kshatriyas amount to 
2,827,768; the Vaisyas are much less in number, namely, 1,091,250. 
The Sudras form the great bulk of the population, counting 18,304,309 
individuals. Then come 12,336 persons whose caste was unknown. 
Only 1,425 Sikhs are shown; but it must be remembered that the 
Statement of Castes does not embrace military or persons employed 
on tho railway. According to the present composition of the native 
army, we should expect to find a large number of S ikhs classed among 
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military; and there is no doubt that Sikhs form a considerable portion 
of the native troops stationed in these Provinces; but the information 
received from the several Brigade Majors and Cantonment Magistrates 
is not complete on this head—the troops merely being shown in several 
cases according as they are Hindus or Mahomedans, without any refer¬ 
ence to the caste3 of the former. 

Going on with the statement, we find 49,983 of the Jain sect, and 
195,977 of other religious sects—Gosains, Fakirs, Sanny&sfs, etc.; 
1,348 persons are returned as Bengali's, 26 as Madrassfs, 67 as Thi¬ 
betans, 37 as Chinese (of whom 36 are to be found in the districts 
where tea-planting is going on, and one is at Allahabad); 76 Parsfs 
are entered as residing at Ajmlr, but no specimens of this enterprising 
race are to be found in any other part of the North-West. 

Of the Mahomedans, 2,207,576 have not been classified at all; of 
the remainder, 1,140,108 are Shaikhs, 515,526 are Pathans, 170,248 
are Sayyids, and 41,748 are described as Mughals. 

Of the sub-divisions of the four great castes, we find the following 
prevalent:— 

Among the Brahmans, excluding 1,198,216 who have returned them¬ 
selves merely as Brahmans, without reference to sub-divisions of castes, 
the sub-divisions mentioned below are most numerous, and prevail most 
largely in the districts named:— 


Names of Sub-divisions. 

Total 

Number. 

1. Kanaujia . 

506,888 

2. Tewarl. 

213,56 5 ' 

3. Gaur. 

170,182 

4. Fandey., 

167,735 

5. Sanauria . 

163,993 

6. Missir . 

150,231 

7. Dubcy . 

132,612 

8. Taggah. 

105,035 

Total. 

1,610,241 


District where most prevalent. 

Number. 

CawnDore.. 

235,806 

62,250 

46,948 

67,513 

90,287 

41,835 

34,826 

46,603 

Gorakhpur .. 

Sah&ranptir ... 

Muttra .. 

Gorakhprir ... 

Ditto .... 

Mjrafc . . 


626,067 


The Kanaujias are not found in any number above Etawah; in fact, 
iu the Mirat Division they are not known, and in Rohilkhand they 
number little more than 1,000—a small colony of 998 existing in 
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Moradabad, and 16 persons of the same sub-division being recorded as 
residents of Bijnore. 

Almost half the Gaur Brahmans belong to Muzaffarnagar and Saha¬ 
ranpur. There are large numbers also of this sub-division in Moradabad 
and Muttra. 

The Tcwarfs belong almost entirely to the Gorakhpur and Benares 
Divisions. Allahabad and Banda, however, contain 68,000. 

The Chaubeys are met with in greatest numbers at Mirzapur, Benares, 
Gorakhpur, and are not to be found above Muttra. 

The Dubeys also belong to the south of the Province; and the Pan- 
deys (a name not unfamiliar to English ears, for, owing to the first of 
the Sepoy mutineers belonging to this caste, the name was not uncom¬ 
monly applied to designate all sepoy mutineers) are likewise found 
almost exclusively below the Mirat and Itohilkhand Divisions. 

Seven-eighths of the Sanauria Brahmans belong to the Muttra and 
Agra districts; while the Taggahs, on the other hand, are found exclu¬ 
sively in Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Bijnore, Mirat, and Moradabad— 
a cluster of adjoining districts forming the extreme north-west of this 
Province. The smallest class among the Brahmans is the Dhnturah sub- 
sect, which consists of nine individuals living in the Allahabad district. 

Turning now to the great military family of the Kshatriyas, with 
their 175 divisions, we find twelve-fourteenths (1,282,454) classified 
as Chhattri Thakurs, Kuer or Rajputs. Saharanpur contains 230,118, 
and Ghazipur 206,262", of their total number; but they are found in 
large numbers throughout the Province. 


The sub-divisions, comprising the largest numbers, and the districts 
in which they are prevalent, will be seen in the accompanying abstract:_ 


Names of Sub-divisions. 

Total 

Number. 

District where most prevalent. 

Number. 

1. Khassia . 

204,190 

146,953 

Kamaon . 

204,190 

35,536 

71,685 

1 O I *TQ 

2. Bais . 

Jaunmir.. 

3. Chauhhn . t 

118,714 

Bijnore . 

4. Gautam 

66,633 

55,500 

53,937 

46,332 

Mirzandr 

6. Bhoimhar..., 

Azim<rarh 

10,1/0 

47,926 

22,460 

6. Gaur. 

Muttra 

7. Khattri. , 

f Widely scattered through- 
\ out the Province. 
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The Khassias are peculiar to the Kamaon hills. The sequel con¬ 
tains a brief account of them, vide the Memorandum of Castes for the 
district of Kamaon. 

With the exception of 5,912 in Farrakhabad, the Bais clan is con¬ 
fined entirely to the Allahabad, Benares, and Gorakhpur Divisions, that 
of Allahabad containing the greatest number. 

The Chauhans are found in nineteen districts, but in large numbers 
only in Bijnore and Etawah. Three-fifths almost of the whole are found 
in the former district, and 15,000 in Etawah. 

The Gautams belong to the Allahabad, Gorakhpur, and Benares 
Divisions. 

The Bhoimhar caste is met with only in Azimgarh, Jaunpur, and 
Mirzapur, the bulk of the tribe belonging to Azimgarh. 

The Gaur tribe is found mostly in Muttra and Cawnpore. 

Khattris are to be met with in all but five districts, but are not 
found in large numbers in any one district. The greatest number, 
8,457, is found in Cawnpore. 

Of the Mansal and Mallu Kshatriyas severally, only one representa¬ 
tive appears, and in both cases in Agra. 

Of the Yaisyas, or mercantile class, 383,202 are recorded as Banniahs. 
232,862 are classed as Agarwals, of whom the largest number (68,661) 
are entered in the Mirat return. 

Of the remainder, the following classes are most largely repre¬ 
sented :— 


Names of Sub-divisions. 

Total 

Number. 

District where most prevalent. 

Number. 

1. TC,andii .... 

72,149 

Ghazipur .. 

38,006 

9 TTnmr _.... 

66,827 

Mirzapur . 

16,693 

3 TTnwprwnni 

49,628 

Allahabad. 

31,763 

A. TCfiwnnrlhfin 

31,782 

31.691 

Gorakhpdr . 

21,832 

Xfnhoinn 


13,629 

A A rrrph ri 

29,874 


6,614 

7 Dnmnwnl 

20,328 

15,429 

Azimgarh. 


Q Dficrtr 

Cawnpore. 





mm 


With the exception of 175 in Hamfrpur, the Dusars are recorded 
only in Cawnpore; the Kandus in Ghazipur and Gorakhpdr; the Baran- 
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wals, with the exception of 2,428 in the Moradabad District, are found 
only in Gorakhpur, Azimgarh, Jaunpur, and Ghazipur; the Mahajans 
principally in Etawah and Etah; the Kassondhans in Gorakhpur; the 
Kasserwanis in Allahabad; the Agrchris in the districts below Cawn- 
pore, and the Umars in Mirzapur, Cawnpore, Farrakhabad, and 

Jaunpur. 

The Agarwals and the Banniahs, who have been recorded without 
subordinate distinctions of tribe, are found in all districts throughout 
the Province. 

Proceeding now to the lowest of the four great castes, we find among 
the Sudras, exclusive of those whose castes are designated by their 
profession, that the following sub-divisions are conspicuous by their 
numbers: the districts in which they are most numerous are also 
shown:— 


Names of Sub-divisions. 


Total 

Number. 


District where most prevalent. 


Ahir . 

Kavosth. 

Muli . 

N it i . 

Kumhar. 

Dlitmar or Kuhhr 

Kurmi . 

Gadariya . 

Lodha . 

Kalnl. 

Kachhi . 

Roll . 

Past . 

Cham hr. 

Gujar. 

Jut.. 

Mullah . 

Kisan... 


Number. 


2,190,786 

Gomkhptir . 

483,903 

351,463 

Ditto. 

39,689 

167,597 

Bijnorc . 

42,736 

430,564 

Gorakhpur . 

55,508 

453,614 

Ditto. 

61,646 

693,519 

Ditto. 

67,426 

971,285 

( Bareilly . 

\ Gorakhpur . 

163,232 

242,388 

566,981 

Cawnpore. 

40,200 

585,932 

llanu'rpur. 

59,864 

262,884 

Gorakhpur . 

46,739 

1,34S,3IG 

Ditto. 

163,839 

444.992 

Agr.i . 

36,457 

272,151 

Allahabad... 

82,345 

3.5S0.385 

Gorakhpur .. 

412,600 

264,496 

Mirat. 

54,035 

682,712 

Muttra . 

120,494 

388,258 

Gorakhpur . 

134,652 

335,305 

Bareilly. 

105,506 


Among the remaining Sudras the following are noticeable :— 


Mhair . 50,570 

Koi . 62,463 

Gond. 48,430 

Thag. 2 

Dom. 51,190 

Chauhhn Chaudrl. 37,313 


Khassiah. 

107.648 

Nat.. 

. 25,095 

Kanjar . 


Sansia. 

. 116 

Bliar .. 


Bind . 
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The Kayeths, or Kayaths, are found throughout the Province, with 
the single exception of the Garhwal District. In Kamaon, however, 
they are very few in number, only 25 being found there; and these it 
may be considered are emigrants from the plains who have settled at 
Naim Tal, or in some of the Government offices in the hills. 

The Ahi'rs, too, are numerous throughout the plain districts, and 
Muzaffarnagar is the only one in which they do not appear in force. 
The Kachhis, who are admirable cultivators, are found throughout all 
the divisions of the North-West proper, t.e., excluding the mountains 
and the Ajmir Division. In Mirat, however, they are few, and are 
found only in one district of that division in anything like numbers. 
In the Mirat District they amount to 27,418, and in Bulandshahr to 
2,421. They do not appear in the other districts of the division. The 
Noll's and Jalahas are found in all the plain divisions except Gorakhpur; 
but in the Benares Division, where little cotton is produced, they dwindle 
down to less than 1,200. 

The Bhars, supposed by 6ome to be aborigines, are found in the 
extreme east of the Province. With the exception of 2,377 in the 
Allahabad District, they are confined to Gorakhpur and the districts of 
the Benares Division. 

The Pasis, too, belong to the south-east: a few are found in Mirat, 
and nearly an eighth of their whole number in Shahjehanpur, Bareilly, 
and Moradabad. 

Chamars are to be met with in all the districts of the Province, hill 
or otherwise. 

The Gujars belong principally to the north and north-western dis¬ 
tricts; three-fifths of them reside in the Mirat Division, and 32,270 
are entered against Ajmir. Jats are found in all but four districts, but 
not in large numbers south or east of Agra. More than a quarter of 
their number are residents of Muttra and Agra, and nearly a half of 
the whole is found in the Mirat Division, where they amount in round 
numbers to 330,000. 

The wandering tribes, Nats and Kanjars, are, as might be predicted, 
to be met with in most districts; they appear in thirty out of thirty- 
five cases. 

The Mallahs have evidently been incorrectly distinguished, as none 
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are found in many districts bordering the Ganges and the Jumna, where 
they notoriously exist. 

The Khassiah Sudras are, like their Rajput brethren, peculiar to the 
hills. In Gaj-hwal they number 107,627, and 21 are found in the 
Tarai immediately below the hills. 

The greater number of the Dorns appear to reside in Garhwal. It is 
probable they are included in other cases with Methars and Khakrobs. 

Bijnore has the distinction of giving a home to the two Thags re¬ 
corded as residents of the North-West. 

The Chauhan Chaudris, entered as a Sudra caste, belong exclusively 

to Moradabad. 

The four districts of Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, Farrakhabad, and Main- 
purl contain ten-elevenths of the whole Kisan class : 344 of this class 
are found in Moradabad, 1,693 in the Tarai, and the remaining 11,966 
in Etah. 

The Gonds, an indigenous tribe, are found almost exclusively in 
Gorakhpur, Benares, and Mirzapur. There are also a few in Allahabad, 
and a few scattered throughout the Jhansi Division. 

The Kols, a somewhat similar race, are found principally in Allah¬ 
abad and Mirzapur, which two districts contain 52,275. The remaining 
10,188 are residents of Banda. 

The Mhairs belong exclusively to Mhairwara, in the Ajmi'r Division. 

Of the Jain religionists, numbering 49,983, by far the larger number 
belong to Ajmi'r, where they amount to 23,795 ; but Muzaffurnngar 
contains 9,354 Saraogi's, and Lallatpur 11,2G4 Jains. The remainder 
are scattered in small bodies, principally in Agra, Farrakhabad, Etawah, 
Allahabad, and Mirzapur. 

The Gosains muster strongest in Mi'rat, Muttra, and Bulandshahr; 
the Jogi's in Moradabad, Aligarh, Agra, and Cawnpore. The San- 
nyasis are peculiar to Garhwal, and the same may be said of the Dum 
Jogi's. The Jangan and Nanakshahi sects are peculiar to Benares; the 
Atith to Azimgaj-h. Nearly half of the Fakirs enumerated are found 
in Allahabad and Gorakhpur, while the Ladhu, Bharti, and Bankhatta 
classes are to be met with only in Benares. 

The accompanying statement shews the percentage of each of the 
four great castes on the total Hindu population of each district:— 


VOL. i. 


19 
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Statement op Districts, shewing the Composition op thb Hindu 
Population in regard to the Four Great Castes. 


Names of Districts. 

Percentage 
of Brahmans 
on total 
Hindus. 

Percentage of 
Kshatriyas 
on total 
Hindus. 

Percentage 
of Vaisyas 
on total 
Hindus. 

Percentage 
of Sfldraa 
on total 
Hindus. 

Dehra Dun. 


32-58 

2-84 

54-53 

Sah&ranpur. 

11*55 

41-03 

7-19 

40-23 

Muzaffamagar . 

12-88 

5-42 

803 

73-67 

Mirat . 

17-47 

7-16 

7-57 

67-80 

Bulandshahr . 

14-30 

11-99 

4-97 

68-74 

Aligarh . 

16-44 

8-45 

6-81 

68-30 

Kamaon ... 

17-22 

76-73 

1-12 

4-93 

Garhwal . 

22-67 

11-78 

0-47 

65 08 

Bijnore . 

8-34 

15-45 

3-74 

72-47 

Moradabad. 

8-25 

4-60 

4-69 

82-56 

Bad&on . 

809 

9 29 

3-42 

79-20 

Bareilly . 

6-79 

412 

2 83 

86-26 

Shahjahanpur. 

7-89 

801 

1-85 

82-25 

Tarat Parganahs. 

7-15 

5-81 

•97 

8607 

Muttra. 

20-12 

14-60 

7-11 

6817 

Agra . 

16-44 

10-64 

6-96 

66-96 

Farrakhabad . 

11-27 

8-77 

1-63 

ttgrg'faHI! 

MainpQri. 

10-29 

8-45 

5-22 


Etawah . 

16-22 

9- 

5-62 

6916 

Etah . 

10-24 

9-66 

6-25 

74-85 

Jhansi . 

14-78 

5-70 

4-30 

75-22 

Jalaun. 

16-85 

1203 

5-46 

65-66 

Lallatptir. 

9-59 

6-46 

616 

78-79 

Cawnpore ... 

22-27 

11-45 

390 

62-38 

Fattihpur . 

13-98 

8-99 

3-96 

7307 

Banda . 

16-79 

9-50 

3-99 

69-72 

Allahabad . 

1510 

4-71 

413 

7606 

Hainirpfir .. 

1319 

llllfrS'l’Will 

3-95 

73-80 

Gorakhpur . 

12-79 

4T1 

406 

79 04 

Azimgarh . 

8-43 

14-27 

1*19 

7611 

Jaunpur . 

19-34 

24-50 

311 

63 05 

Mirzapur. 

13-87 

1010 


71-53 

Benares . 

15-25 

807 

2-67 

74 01 

Ghazipur. 

1013 

16-90 

3-97 

690 

Ajmir . . 

6-47 

4-90 

9 31 

79-32 


The Statement of Castes may be accepted as correct in so far as it 
classifies the primary castes; but the details of the sub-castcs are only 
approximately correct, as it is evident from the tables that in some 
cases no distinction of subordinate caste has been observed. 


There is but one other portion of the papers included in the Census 
Report which still requires remark. I refer to Appendix B., containing 
the replies of the several District Officers in regard to the castes pre- 
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vailing in their respective districts, and the mode in which the sub¬ 
sidiary castes have taken their origin. This is a subject on which I 
am not in a position to add any information. Babu Siva Prasad, Joint 
Inspector of Schools in the Benares Circle, who is well acquainted with 
the subject, has, however, been good enough to furnish the following 
comments on this Appendix :— 

“Appendix B. contains much valuable and interesting information, 
though mixed up with much that is worthless, baclly arranged, and 
sometimes contradictory. The reader will often find the statement 
that Aheer (Ahi'r) is derived from ahi , a snake, and heer } love. He 
will meet with such glaring errors as the following:— 

“ ‘Doms came from Arabia.’—(Page 4, line last.) 

“ ‘ Suraogecs take their names from Jeynee, a woman who married 
one Rigdeojee, a Chuttree. This man became a hermit. Zeenuth was 
his first disciple.’—(Page 26, line 29.) 

“ 4 The Cashmeree Pundits, who attempt to pass themselves off as 

an offshoot of the Brahmin class, are in reality Kaeths.’_(Page 51 

line 3.) 

“‘Mnhajuns.—These aro the illegitimate children of a man called 
Jin, hence called Mahajin, which in course of time became corrupted 
into Mahajun.’—(Page 52, line 19.) 

They are said to have descended from Moicasur, a demon.’_(Pa^e 

95, line 28.) ^ 

Gharwars. This race call themselves descendants of Bindar, of 

the Lunar race. They originated in Rewah. Akbar of Dehli was born 

at the house of some Rewah Chuttree; he therefore called Rewah his 

ghur (house), and hence the derivation of the name Ghurwar.’—(Pa-e 
115, line 5.) v ° 

‘‘To anybody with a slight acquaintance with Sanskrit it wiU be 

U “ ° 0rrUPti<m ° f Mra (C0W - herd )’ “ rationed in 


\’ n °‘. P r ° bab,e Doms. who are generally considered to be¬ 
long the aborigines of India, could have come from Arabia 

■■ (j^i } ia de[i7el f[am ^ p;oaric Mine of 
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sonage peculiar to the Jain a sect, who is ranked by them as superior to 
the gods of the other sects.’—(Wilson.) 

“ ‘ Rigdeojee (Rishabha Deva) is the first of the twenty-four principal 
jxnas or Jaina saints.’—(Wilson.) His first disciple was Pandarik, and 
not Zeenath. The latter (really Zinat) can only be the name of a 
Mahomedan, and is commonly met with among the occupants of the 
Mahomedan zenanas — e.g. } Zinat-ool-Nissa. These few remarks show 
how absurd is the derivation which has been assigned for the term 
Suraogee.” 

The Babu adds: “ There is no reason to suppose the Cashmeree Pun¬ 
dits are in reality Kaeths; that Mahajun (Maha-jun) simply means 
‘ great man,’ and is applied to bankers of all castes, like its synonym, 
Seth, which is a corruption of shrishti, meaning pre-eminent and presi¬ 
dent. It is a great mistake to connect the word Mahajun with Jina 
(the god) or Maicasur ( Mayasur , a demon). 

“ If by ‘Akbar of Dehli’ is meant Akbar the Great, of Agra, every¬ 
body conversant with history knows that he was born in Amarkot 
(Sindh), and not in Rewah; while Binar (not Bindar) was the famous 
Rajah of Benares said to be a Goharvor. Whatever may be the origin 
of the term, it has nothing to do with ghur .” 

The Babu pronounces the Memorandum by Kaur Lachman Singh, of 
Bijnore, to be by far the best; and he remarks that the note from 
Moradabad contains much interesting matter, as also does that for 
Etawah. 

The names “Chamachhe and Ujeg Chand” in the Memorandum from 
Mi rat and Bulandshahr (page 12, line 18; and page 15, line 23) are 
errors: they should be Rajahs Janmejay and Jaichand. 


DEHRA DITN. 

In very early ages Rajputs and Brahmans from the plains settled in 
Garhwal. The Rajputs intermarried with a race known as Kassies 
(a hill race of very low caste), and thus themselves lost caste, but 
continued to call themselves Rajputs. When the Rajah of Garhwal 
wished to people the Ddn, he brought these men down from Gnrhwul. 
Though they caUed themselves Rajputs, they were not acknowledge 
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by their brethren of the plains, and could not (and cannot now) inter¬ 
marry with them. The better class of these gradually took the titles 
of Rawat, Bisht Negi, and Karaulf, and the inferior classes (the de¬ 
pendants who came with them) were called Rauleor. The families of 
Rajputs who from time to time have come from the plains and inter¬ 
married with the Dun Rajputs have lost caste, and there are only ten 
or twelve houses of Rajputs who intermarry with families in the 
plains.* 

The Brahmans who settled in Garbw&l soon lost sight of the obliga¬ 
tions of caste, and intermarried with the Rajputs and with the hill 
tribes, and they adopted to a great extent the customs of the Rajputs. 
They separated into smaller castes, such as Notal, Matana, Dab&l, 
Dangwal, Bhangana, Otal, Kukraiti. The two chief sub-divisions of 
castes were the Serauli and Gangrdri. The Gangrari will eat bread 
from the hand of a Serauli; but the Seraulis will only eat from the 
hands of one of their own caste, and not from one of their own caste 
who has married a Gangrari. These Brahmans came from Garhwal to 
the Dun with the Hill Rajputs. The Gaur Brahmans came direct from 
the plains, and still keep their purity of caste, and marry only with 
Brahmans from the plains. Of this class is Jowala, Brahman of Raepur, 
and his family. 

These latter (the Gaur Brahmans) are recent immigrants. But the 
Serauli and Gangr&ri Brahmans are old inhabitants. 

The Baniahs and Mahajans, who originally came from the plains, 
have in many cases intermarried with the Hill Rajputs, and have thus 
lost caste. Their descendants are called Ghatta Baniahs. 

The lower castes, such as Carpenters, Cham&rs, etc., are supposed to 
have been imported by the Maharaja of Garhwal from the plains, f 

• In the Dtin at the present time there are families of Rajputs who have com¬ 
paratively recently come from the plains, and who still keep up their connection by 
marriage, etc., with the parent stock. These families will not eat or intermarry with 
the original Dtin and Hill Rajputs. 

t The mass of all the lower castes, such as Chamhrs, Ktihtirs, etc., have probably 
come to the Dtin as cultivation has been extended, and also in consequence of the great 
influx of Europeans to the Dtin. These have brought in their train domestic servants 
and farm labourers, who hare gradually settled in the Dtin. But, besides these, there 
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Besides the above-mentioned castes, there are a few Udasi Fakirs, 
who came to the Dun from the Panjab with Guru Ram Rae. 

The origin of the Mehras in the Eastern Dun is not well known. 
They are supposed to correspond to the Bokhsars of Rohilkhand, and 
are believed to be the degenerate offspring of Kahars and Banjaras. 

Soba Ram, Kaniing\. 


SAHARANP17R. 

The following table gives some information regarding the different 
castes inhabiting the district:— 

“The district seems to have been first generally inhabited about the 
year 1300 a.d., and, with the exception of this universally acknow¬ 
ledged date amongst the natives, all 6eems to be enveloped in mist and 
uncertainty.” 

HISTORY OF CASTES IN ZILLAH SAHARANPUR. 


E 

% 

B 

S3 
. 55 

Caste. 

Remarks. 

1 

Brahman . 

The Gaur Brahmans came from Bengal, the Gujmtl 

2 

Baniah . 

Brahmans from Gujrut, and other Brahmans from 
the vicinity of Kanauj, from 1300 to 1400 a.d. 

The Aggarwal, etc., came from Agroali, beyond Hisar, 

about 1400 a.d. . 

The Dhusar Baniahs came from Rcwari, in GOrgaon, 

3 

Dhuiar . 

4 

Rainut. Hindu. 

about 1840 a.d. 

The Hindu Rajputs came from Oudh about 1400 a.d. 
This caste came from Peshawar and Multan, iu the 


Khatrf ..... 

6 

Kaith.... 

Panjhb, about 1500 a.d. 

Came from Bhatnair, Zillah Sirsah, and other parts of the 

7 

Sawid ... 

North-Western Provinces, from 1300 to 1500 a.d. 
Came from Arabia originally, and have been in oaliu- 
ranpOr since it was inhabited, about 1300 a.d. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

• 

8 

Shaikh . 

9 

Path&n .. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Came from Karaudnagar, and have located themselves 

10 

11 

Kamloh..... 

Raen. Hindi!..... 

in Sah5ranp6r for the past 300 years. . , 

Came to Sahhranpdr from the Gur Gazni and Sfrsa^aJ, 


in Afghanistan, about 1650 a.d. 


is a large floating population of the lower classes, who depend for their livelihood 
on domestic service, or come as Bildkrs to the tea plantation, and who, when it suits 
their purpose, go away and are replaced by others. 
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E 

£ 

a 

9 

z 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 
62 

63 

64 

55 

56 
67 

58 

59 

60 
61 


Caste. 


Biliich 
J&t.... 
Ahir . 


.. \ HindG. 

Thattra, | 

Kalal, Hindi!.. 

Ditto, Musulman. 

Kbojah . 

Kamangar. 

Tlrgar 


Remarks. 


Muchie. 

Mihraar. 

Mamari. 

Julbha . 

Lohar, Musulman 


Badhie, MusulmUn ... 

Pherai . 

Bissati . 

Banj&ra. 

Sabiingar . 

K&gazi . 

Kangigar . 

Garah . 

Darzie . 

Kassie . 

KhGmra . 

Haijam . 

Bhisti. 

Dhobi .. 

Tehlie . 

Khairaddi. 

Atasbaz. 

Tabbak . 

Bhattiara .~. 

Sekalgarh. 

Mallie (Musulman) ... 

Gagra . 

Rangrez. 

Ghosf. 

Bildar . 

Fakir. 

Mirdah . 

Sdnar... 

Bansphor . 

Chauhin . 

Ktinjra . 

Meu . 

Bandukchi. 

Dom . 

Kanchan ... 

Pazzawagar . 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Came from BilGchisthan about 1400 a.d. 

Ditto Sirsapathun, in the Dekkan, about 1600 a.d. 
Ditto Muttra and Riwari, and have been in Sahfi- 
ranpCir since first inhabited, about 1300 a.d. 

| Ditto Miiltan, in the Punjab, 250 years since. 

Panjfib, about 1400 a.d. 

Dehli, about 1750 a.d. 

Hirat, 200 years since. 

Arabia, 300 ditto. 

Persia, 500 ditto. 

Arabia, 500 ditto. 

Ditto, 400 ditto. 

Ditto, 550 ditto. 

Ditto, 550 ditto. 

Not known where they came from, but have been in 
SahfiranpCir 400 years. 

Came from Mtilt&n, in the ranjfib, 200 years since. 
Ditto Khelat, 550 ditto. 

Kirano, in Zillah Muznffarnagar, 200 ditto, 
the Lower Provinces, 400 ditto. 

Dehli, 400 ditto. 

Arabia, 500 ditto. 

Mviltin, in the Panjib, 550 ditto, 
all parts of the country, ditto. 

ditto ditto. 

Arabia, 500 years since, 
the Lower Provinces, 100 ditto, 
the Panjib, 550 ditto, 
the Lower Provinces, ditto. 

Jodhpdr, ditto 
MCilt&n, 400 ditto. 

Bengal, 500 ditto. 

Arabia, 550 ditto. 

Dehli, ditto. 

Turkey, 500 ditto. 

Not known where they came from. 

Came from Dehli, 200 years since. 

Ditto Jindh, etc., 550 ditto. 

Mriltin, in the Panjib, 550 ditto. 

Khelat, 550 ditto. 

Panjib, 80 ditto, 
all parts of the country. 

Ouah, 650 years since. 

Dehli, 500 ditto. 

Natives of Sahiranpvir, etc., took this appellation 150 do. 
Came from Oudh, 500 ditto. 

Ditto the Lower Provinces, 125 ditto. 

Riwari, 650 ditto. 

Hira Hiri, Zillah Bijnore, 300 ditto. 

Arabia, 400 years since, 
the Panjib, 550 ditto, 
ditto, 300 ditto. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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62 Zah&ri . Came from Arabia, 400 years since. 

63 Jhojah . Natives of Sah&ranprir, etc., took this appellation 600 

years since. 

64 Jhoghi . Came from Gujr&t, 550 years since. 

65 Gtijar, HindCi, and 

Musulmans . Ditto Karnaul, 550 ditto. 

66 Bharbunja. Ditto Bhatnair, in Sirsa, 400 ditto. 

67 Barwa . Ditto Srinagar, in Garhw&l, 300 ditto. 

68 Patwa . Ditto Agra. 300 ditto.' 

69 Lore . Ditto Dehli, 400 ditto. 

70 Chepi. Ditto the Panj&b, 300 ditto. 

71 Kapri. Ditto Rohilkhand, 300 ditto. 

72 Bewra . Ditto Marwar, 90 ditto. 

73 Kuz&gar . Ditto Rohilkhand, 400 ditto. 

74 Kumhar. Ditto the Lower Provinces, 400 ditto. 

75 Saini. Ditto Dehli and ditto, 200 ditto. 

76 Kahar . Ditto Dehli, 550 ditto. 

77 Dakauth . Ditto Bengal, 550 ditto. 

78 Bairagi . Ditto Ujjain, in Dekkan, 500 ditto. 

79 Bhat . Ditto Gujrat, 600 ditto. 

80 Kolf . Ditto the Lower Provinces, 500 ditto. 

81 Sainsi and Banwaria... Ditto all parts of the country, 300 or 400 ditto. 

82 Lodah . Ditto Gdrgaon, 550 ditto. 

83 Rone. Ditto HansS, 500 ditto. 

84 Bengali. Ditto Bengal, 100 ditto. 

85 Bhil . Ditto Bundelkhand, 150 ditto. 

86 Mairah . Ditto Hills of Central India, 100 ditto. 

87 Heri . Ditto the Lower Provinces, 200 ditto. 

88 Pasi . Ditto Oudh, 100 ditto. 

89 KOrmi . Ditto ditto, 200 ditto. 

90 Gadaria. Ditto the Panj&b, 550 ditto. 

91 Khattiks . Ditto Ditto, 550 ditto. 

92 Cham&r. Ditto Riwari and Muttra, 550 ditto. 

93 Mihtar . Ditto Natives of Sah&ranpOr, 550 ditto. 

94 Gosain . Ditto Ujjain, in Dekkan, 500 ditto. 

95 Mughal. Ditto Turkey, 600 ditto. 


H. D. Robertson, Collector. 


MTJZAFFARNAGAR. 

Sayyids. —The Sayyid families, forming what is known as the Barhd 
Saddt, may be regarded as the characteristic element in the population 
of this district. This influential tribe, although shorn of much of the 
power and splendour it appears to have possessed under the empire of 
the Mughals, is still in the enjoyment of extensive zarafndarf rightain 
the east, south-east, and north-western portions of the district. 
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The Bdrhii Sadat claim to be descended from Fatima, the daughter 
of Mahomed, and assert that their ancestor, Abu’l Fera, accompanied 
Mahomed of Ghazni on his first entry into India in the year 1001 a.d. 
From an early period of the Mahomedan rule they would seem to have 
obtained grants of land in the Muzaffarnagar District, and finally suc¬ 
ceeded in acquiring the zamlndarl possession of a very large share of 
the finest parganahs. 

The Barha Sadat are divided into four branches:— 

1. Tainpuri, whose chief town is Jansath. 

2. Chatbanuri, whose chief town is Sarabalhera. 

3. Kandlival, whose chief town is Majhera. 

4. Jagveri, whose chief town is Bidoli. 

A detailed account of the history of this family, with a narrative of 
the fortunes of each of the four branches, was submitted in English 
with the Settlement Report at the close of 1864. 

There are, moreover, a few families of Sayyids who are not included 
in the Barhd Sadat, but they are unimportant in either numbers or 
influence. 

Shaikhs. —This tribe of Musulmans is located in considerable num¬ 
bers in the towns of Pur, Khandla, and Thanah Bhowan. 

They claim to be descended from the four Khalifs, Abu Bekr, Omar, 
Usman, and Murtaza ’All, and are known respectively as the Shaikh 
Sadiki, Shaikh Farakhl, Shaikh Usmdnl, and Shaikh Abbasi, or Ulvl 
Shaikhs. They assert themselves to have come into India with Mahomed 
of Ghazni, and to have been located in this district since that time. 

PathAns. Several influential families of this tribe are to be found 
in the western portion of the district, and others in a lower condition 
of life are scattered over the whole of it. 

They, too, assert that they have been settled in the Muzaffarnagar 
District since the time of Mahomed of Ghazni; but Mansur ’All Khan, 
of Jallalabad, the present head of the family, states that the Pathans of 
that part to have come into the country in the time of Shahabu’d-dln 

horl, and that the town of Jallalabad was founded by Jallal Khan in 

the reign of the Emperor Alamgir. The Pathins appear to have taken 

a leading part in the contests with tho growing Sikh power established 
by .Nanak. 
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Mughals. —This tribe, although not very numerous, is yet sufficiently 
so to claim a brief notice. They, like the other tribes of Musulmans, 
claim to have settled in the district on the first conquest-of the country. 
They came originally from Turkistan. 

GArhAs are an industrious race, originally Hindu Rajputs it is sup¬ 
posed, though some say they were only slaves of Rajputs, and others 
say the name is a general one given to Hindus who have been converted 
to Mahomedanism; but such, at all events, does not appear to be the 
case in this district, where the classes enumerated above are as distinct 
to all appearance as so many castes of Hindus. Garhas are so called 
from their having adopted with their new faith the Mahomedan practice 
of burying their dead. Little can be learnt of their history, but they 
state roughly that they were converted to the Mahomedan faith be¬ 
tween 200 or 300 years ago. 

JojhAs. —This tribe is in all probability composed of converted Raj¬ 
puts; but why they have taken the distinctive name of Jojhds is not 
clear. They are said by some to have been converted slaves, and the 
name Jojha, signifying stomach, may have been given to them in deri¬ 
sion by the Hindus, as typical of the inferiority of their position. 

Jats. —These are simply Jats converted to the Mahomedan religion, 
and are known as Musulman Jats. They are numerous throughout the 
district. 

GtjJAHS.— Like the Jats, they are known by their own name with 
the affix of Musulman. 

Rajputs.— The Musulman Rajputs are generally, but- by no means 
invariably, distinguished from the Hindu Rajputs by the name of 
Rang war. It is uncertain at what period the four last-mentioned 
classes seceded from their ancient faith. Other converts, Mowing 
various trades, have retained their old names and many of their caste 

distinctions. , 

Brahmans. —The chief tribes are the Gaur, the GujrAtf, and the 

Paliwal Brahmans. , 

Another tribe of Brahmans are known by the name of BohrAs: J 

follow the profession of money-lending and banking, and came in o ib 

district from Mar war in the time of Shah Alam. 

Thagas. —A fine race, mostly employed in agriculture, an c aim 
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to be descended from a Brahman father and a Chatrani. They are said 
to have come from Bikanir, but the date is uncertain. 

KXtaths. —The Kayaths in this district are of the Monahar family, 
and mostly belong to one of its gots known by the name of Batnagar. 
The Kayaths of Kyrana state that they came from Barh in the time of 
the Rajput sovereigns of Dehli, about 1,000 years ago. There are 
numerous sub-divisions of each got, that of Batnagar alone having, it 
is stated, no less than eighty-four. The Kayaths in other parts of the 
district are of more recent date, having settled about 200 years ago, in 
the reign of the Emperor Shahjahan. 

Kshatritas, Chatris, or Rajputs. —This caste is divided into two 
great families, the Chandarbansi and the Surajbansf, and sub-divided 
into innumerable gots and dls ; besides which it has thrown off a large 
number of what now rank as independent castes. The Surajbansf 
Rajputs originally- came from Ajudhia, and the Chandarbansi from 
Hastinapur and Badrakanshf. 

Members of either family are to he found in the district in consider¬ 
able numbers, and many of them, as before-mentioned, have been con¬ 
verted to Mahomedanism. The castes which have sprung from Rajput 
fathers by women of other tribes, and which are to be met with in 
Muzaffarnagar, are as follows:—Khatris, Jats, Gujars, Rowas, Sanis, 

Banjaras, Bhats, Mahesris, Bedhaks, Bewaris, Barhis, Lohars, Zargars, 
Champis. 

Khatris are descended from a Rajput father by a woman of the 
Vaishya caste. They are not numerous. 

JAts. The origin of this race is obscure, and the accounts given by 
the members of the caste differ greatly. Many of them had come 
within the last hundred years from the Panjab, but others have been 
settled in the district for a very much longer period. The common 
story is that they are descended from Rajput fathers by women of the 
Vaishya or Sudra tribes. They wero formerly ranked among the 
thirty-six royal families of Rajputs. The Jats of Bhainsi, a large and 
flourishing community, assert that they have been settled in that spot 
for 1,600 years, and that they are called Jals or Jats from Jatra, the 
matted hair of Mahadeo, from which they sprang. I have not heard 
any mention of the story to which Elliot alludes of their having come 
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originally from Ghazni, but their customs certainly point to an origin 
different from that of other Hindus. This industrious race of agri¬ 
culturists is very numerous in this district, and has a great many sub¬ 
divisions. 

R. J. Leeds, Assistant Collector. 


MTRAT. 


JAts. —They are the most numerous of all the land-owning castes in 
Mfrat, and are supposed to have seceded or been excommunicated 
from the Rajputs on account of some irregular ideas they held on the 
subject of marriage. 

As in the case of Tagas, it is more probable that they are the 
descendants of a marriage of a Rajput into a lower caste; and one 
legend distinctly points to Rajah Jaswant Singh as their original an¬ 
cestor, and he, as the story goes, married beneath his rank. 

They all point to Hariana and Rajputana as the country whence 
they originally came, and it is probable that they emigrated thence in 
large bodies, occupying and settling down in the country from Dehli 
westward along the Jumna and lower rivers of the Panjab—first ap¬ 
pearing in the peaceful characters of agriculturists, but afterwards 
showing the natural instincts of their race by now and again following 
the pursuit of arms. 

They gained their first footing in the Chaprauli, Kutanah, and Barote 
Parganahs of the Mirat District, pushing out before them the Taga 
occupants of the soil; and thence they spread themselves, though in 

less compact colonies, over the whole districts. 

The Jats, as a caste, are again sub-divided amongst themselves into 

distinct families or tribes, which in many respects, particularly as re- 

gards marriage, hold aloof from each other. 

There are the “Hela” Jdts, the “Dehta,” the “Salkhan,” and tiie 
“Des” or “Desi” Jats, all distinct from each other, and recognizing 


some distinguishing customs. 

The latter, or Desf, tribe are found in the greatest numbers. 

yf. Fobbes, C.B., Collector. 
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GARHWA'L. 

The manner in which Garhwal became peopled is enveloped in ob¬ 
scurity. The most recent immigration on a great scale is assigned to 
a period as remote as 745 Samvat, or 688 a.d., when a number of 
Brahmans and Rajputs from the plains are said to have come in with 
Kanakpal, a Guzerati adventurer, who established himself in Chandpur, 
and thence extended his conquests until he or his descendants reduced 
to one sceptre the petty chiefs who had ruled each, from his hill fort, 
a small portion of the country. 

The descendants of these immigrants, whether as a conquering race 
or because they have better preserved their distinctions of Hinduism, 
still pride themselves on superiority to the older inhabitants. The 
Brahmans belonged to the Dravida, Adigarh, and Kanaujia branches 
of tho great Brahman caste. The Rajputs included Chauhans from 
Dehli and Rantimbor, Rowars from Guzerat, Tawars from Dehli, and 
others. Most of these families now take their names from the villages 
in which they are first settled, lying for tho most part in Parganah 
Chandpur; but have since extended themselves over the district, and 
are often not to be found at all in their original seats. 

Next to these in consideration come a mass of Brahmans and Rajputs, 
who, though undoubted members of these two families, and immigrants 
from the plains of Indio, can give no account of themselves. They 
derive their names from villages in which they reside, or resided, and 
believe themselves to be indigenous to the hills. 

A third class is that of the Kliassias, who generally call themselves 

Rajputs; they are, however, pronounced to be Sudras by discerning 

Hindus: they do not wear the mystical thread of the two great castes. 

Another external custom which at once distinguishes them from the 

true Rajputs is their not disdaining to handle the plough—an act which 

the poorest Rajput in the hills delegates to a man of lower caste. They 

are generally believed by the natives to be the oldest inhabitants of 

Garhwal, and they doubtless are the oldest of the Hindu inhabitants, 

properly so called. They form nearly one-half of the entire population 
of Gaphwal. 

Closely connected with them in social bonds, and probably in his¬ 
tory, are a large class of Brahmans sometimes called by their prouder 
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brethren Khassia Brahmans, who do not disdain to act as purohits to 

the Khassias, and to officiate at temples of petty local deities; they are 

probably the old Brahmans of Khasdes, the ancient name of Kamaon 

and Garhwal. 

• 

Lower yet in the social 6cale we find the remarkable race, the Doma. 
Their huts may be seen in every village subordinate to, and separate 
from, the Bithana, or patrician quarter of the Rajputs and Brahmans. 
Though totally opposed to all Hindu notions and traditions, which 
would rather represent them as the dregs of Hinduism, the inference 
is irresistible to a European mind that these are the aborigines of the 
hills, who have been reduced to their present state, or rather to the 
state of slavery and degradation in which they were found at the be¬ 
ginning of British rule, by successive waves of Hindu conquerors 
from the plains. They are distinguished from Hindus by their high 
cheek-bones, smaller but well-set frames, and greater vivacity of 
feature and gesture; and high authorities have discovered in them 
a resemblance to the Gonds, and other undoubted aboriginal tribes of 
India. 

Distinct from all the above-named classes, though they love to con¬ 
found themselves with Rajputs, are the Bhotias, who inhabit the 
villages at the entrance of the passes into Thibet, and engage in the 
Thibetan trade, spending half their time in Thibet and half under 
British rule, and worshipping alternately at Hindu and Buddhist 
shrines. The eyes obliquely set to the nose, the high cheek-bones, 
thin beard, and large projecting ears, proclaim undoubtedly an admix¬ 
ture of Mongolian blood; but there can be as little doubt that they are 
right in claiming a Hindu origin. 

There arc besides a few families of genuine Mongolians, some of whom 
during the lost few years have taken up their homes permanently in this 
district. They are confounded together under the name of Khampas, 
and occupy one or two villages in the Niti Pass. 

A connecting link between the Hindus and Mahomedans is formed 
by the Bisnois, an eclectic sect, some of whom have come up from the 
Bijnore District and settled in Srinagar. They are said to be a turbu¬ 
lent class, and disliked by the rest of the community. 

D. M. Gardner, Assistant Commissioner. 
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BIJNORE. 

Brahmans, 27,510.—Of the 27,519 Brahmans (exclusive of their de¬ 
graded branches), the largest number belong to the Gaur class. There 
6eem to be no Maithil, Utkal, Driaur, Tailang, Karuatak, or Maha- 
rasht Brahmans in the district; but there are about fifty families of 
Gujratis, the same number of Snraswats, and two or three of Kanaujias. 
According to their own tradition, the Gaur Brahmans were invited 
from their native land in Bengal to this part of the country by Rajah 
Janmcjay, son of Parikshit, to assist him in the great sacrifice per¬ 
formed by him for the destruction of serpents, in retaliation of his 
father’s death by the bite of the celebrated takshak. Having received 
largesses and assignments from the Rajah, they never returned to their 
homes. The reason why the Gaurs were invited from so long a dis¬ 
tance, when other Brahmans of the Saraswat and Kankubj classes were 
to be got in the neighbourhood, is said to be this,—that the latter 
classes were either reluctant to assist at so cruel a sacrifice, or they 
were not so well acquainted with the requirements of this particular 
kind of ceremony as the Brahmans of Bengal, who were always ahead 
of the inhabitants of any other part of India in the art of charming and 
controlling serpents. 

Tag As, 10,572.—Tho Tagds are a class of Upa Brahmans (extra Brah¬ 
mans), similar to, or perhaps synonymous with, tho Bhuinhars of 
Benares. 

Having been tyagdia (abandoned) by their relations, they were ori¬ 
ginally styled Tyagd, and that word has been corrupted into Toga. 

The above is their own story, unsupported by written evidence; but 
by other people generally tho Tagas are supposed to be the off¬ 
spring of a Brahman by some low-caste woman. They are divided 
into two clans—the Bissa, or uncorrupted ; and the Dussa, or corrupted. 

Widow marriage is allowed among the Dussas, and not among the 
Bi'ssahs. 

Ocharaj Mahabr.vhman or Kattya Brahman, 179.—These Brah¬ 
mans receive gills offered for the benefit of the dead xcithin thirteen 

days from the death, and are for that reason considered the most impure 
and degraded. 

Dakaut, or Ptoia, or Joshi, or BharXra, 1,234 persons.—They are 
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a degraded class of Brahmans. Their profession is to interpret the 
influence of the stars on persons of different names and at different 
times, and to receive gifts offered for averting the consequences of the 
influence of evil stars. 

BhAts, 998.—The Bhats are said to be the progeny of a Brahman 
by a Sudra mother. One branch are called Brahma Bhat, their pro¬ 
fession being the recitation or composition of poetry in praise (and 
sometimes in disparagement) of individuals. The second branch are 
called Jagas, and they are the pedigree-keepers of the Bajputs in par¬ 
ticular, and other castes in general. Third class, Charans, are the 
bards and heralds of the Rajput tribes. They are not to be found in 
these Provinces, but in Rajputana. 

Rajputs, 2,319: TdAkurs, 87.—Rajput (king’s descendant), and 
Thakur (lord of land) are terms of respect for a Kshatriya. The Raj¬ 
puts and Thakurs enumerated in this district are mostly of the Bais 
and Gond tribes. 

Chauhans, 71,685.—These Chauhansdo not claim their descent from 
Prithnaj, the last Hindu King of Dehli, or his ancestors, like the rea] 
Chauhans of Mainpurf, Pratapmr, and Nfmrana. 

Khattri's, 921.—It is a subject of dispute whether the Khattrfs are 
the old Kshatriyas, or a mixed class. 

Kamboh, 433.—According to their own account, the Kambohs are 
the old inhabitants of the trans-Indus country, and most of them were 
converted to Islam by Mahmud of Ghazni. The Sanskrit name of 
Cabul is Kamboj, and this is so similar to Kamboh, that, on the authority 
of the above tradition, these people may be safely conjectured to have 
been the ancient inhabitants of Cabul. Their Mahomedan brethren 
state that they are the descendants of the ancient Kai dynasty of the 
Kings of Persia. On the last king of the dynasty having been dethroned 
and expelled from the country, he wandered about for some time with 
his family and dependants in the neighbouring countries. The com¬ 
pany, wherever they went, was termed Kai Amboh (assembly of t e 

Kais), and that appellation is corrupted into Kamboh. 

Another tradition is that their ancestors were of the same descent as 

the Khattri's, and lived in the Panjab. 

The Musulman portion of the Kambohs are held in the same co 
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tempt by the other Mahomedans as the Afghans and Kashmiris are. 
The Persian proverb is :— 

Yeke Afghan , doyam Kamhoh , Slum badzat Kashmiri. 

The Afghan, the Kamboh, and the Kashmiri are rogues. 

Banniads, 18,151. —All sorts of traders of the Taisya class are in¬ 
cluded in this head. The greater portion of them are of the Agarwala 
branch, inclusive of the Dassas, Bisas, Jamis, and Vaishnos. 

BisHNois, 4,308.— They are Banniahs who, without regard to their 
caste, follow the religion of Jhamaji. This man propagated his precepts 
in the country of Marwar about the year 1460 a.d. With the exception 
of Vishnu, they worship no Hindu deity, and are therefore held in con¬ 
tempt by the Hindus. 

Aldus, 4,748. —This caste is usually put down among Sudras, but 
according to the “ Bhagwat Puran”—which distinctly says that Hand 
Ahir, the adoptive father of Krishna, was a Vaisya,—they claim to be of 
the Vaisya class. Ablnr, of which Ahir seems to bo a corruption, is a 
mixed class according to Manu. A Gopa, which is another name for an 
Ahir, is a true Sudra according to the “Jatimala;” but tradition makes 
them the progeny of a Vaisya slave girl and a Rajput slave. They seem 
to be very old inhabitants of the district, for the “Ay in Akbari ” shows that 
there were many Aln'r zaml'ndars in Parganah Naggfna in Akbar’s time. 

According to one tradition, the word Ahir is derived from the word 
ahi, a 6nake, and her, to love (or lover of snakes), because when the 
children of the slave and slave girl lived in the jungle they used to feed 
snakes with milk. 

Kaisth, 3,516. —According to the “Jatimala” Kaisths seem to be the 
true Sudras. They are there mentioned immediately after the Gopas, 
and before the mixed classes. Their origin is said to be thus:—That 
a Sudra of the name of Bhutidatta was so clever in household affairs, 
that the prince, his master, styled him Kaisth (kai, a house, and stittei, 
to settle) as his future designation. The following are the twelve 
branches of the Kaisths :— 


1. —Mathar. 

5.—Surajdhaj. 

9.—Balmak. 

2.—Bhatnagar. 

6.—Amisht. 

10.—Aithana. 

3.—Sribastab. 

7.—Gaur. 

11.—Kulserisht. 

4.—Saksena. 

8.—Karan. 

12.—Nigam. 

VOL. I. 
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JAt, 54,989.— This caste is nowhere mentioned in the ancient Hindu 
books. They everywhere call themselves degraded Rajputs, and there 
is no doubt that this assertion is correct to some extent; but the con¬ 
jecture that they are emigrants from the trans-Indus regions is also 
well founded. According to their tradition, the original Jat tribe, 
called Ponea, sprung from the locks ( juta ) of Mahadeo, or one of his 
chief attendants at Mount Kylas. It must be observed that Mount 
Kylas is not very far from the Hindu Kush, which, according to the 
Greek historians of antiquity, was the abode of the Getes, of whom the 
Jats are conjectured to be a colony. From Kylas the Jats are said to 
have descended into the plains of the Panjab, and thence to have 
spread themselves in all Upper and Western India, increasing their 
numbers by admitting degraded and excommunicated Rajputs to the 
tribe, and marrying women of almost every class. During the decline 
of the Mughal dynasty, they became independent princes and sovereigns 
of parts of Western India. 

In this district there are three sorts of Jats—Chaudrfs, Deswalas, 
and Pachandas. 

Gf'JARs, 6,851. —Originally Gochar, or cattle-graziers. They some¬ 
times pretend to be degraded Rajputs, and sometimes Ahlrs. 

San is, 42,736. —This caste is the same as Malls. 

Rowas, 9,093. —Very good cultivators. They call themselves low 
Rajputs, and are said to have settled in this district in the reign of 
Shahjahan. The mode in which women of this caste procure their 
divorce is peculiar in itself—all they have to do is to throw an upla, 
or dried cake of cowdung, from outside into the house; seeing this 
done, the husband separates himself from his wife without further 
formalities, and for ever. 

Sayyids, 10,285. —Descendants of Fatima, the favorite daughter of 
Mahomed. 

Mughals, 1,564. —Originally inhabitants of Central Asia. Their 
tribes are Barlash, Choghatta, Kazalbash, T/zhl, Tark, Kye, Chak, and 
Tajak. 

Jolahas, 60,333. —Very few of these are Hindus, called for the sake 
of distinction Bhainbar. 


Kaub Lachman Singh, Deputy Collector. 
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BAREILLY. 

Before entering upon the points noticed in the orders of the Board, 
I think it would not be uninteresting and out of place if I attempt to 
give a brief and rapid sketch of the antecedents of this district, so lar 
as I have been able to ascertain. I do not and cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of tho narrative, for, as it is well known that there are no 
authentic works to assist me in the matter, I merely give the facts as 
I havo been able to gather from conversation with the intelligent 
native gentlemen of this city, and from certain extant manuscripts in 
possession of some of them. 

The country was previously covered with dense jungle, and sparsely 
inhabited by Ahirs in charge of herds of cattle, sent here to graze by 
rajahs and other large cattle-owners. A little cultivation was also here 
and there attempted for providing their own simplest necessaries. Tho 
country was then called Tuppa Ahi'ran. Matters continued in this 
primitive state till the subjugation of Hindustan by Timur, and his 
ascension to the throne of Dehli, when, the Ahirs becoming turbulent, 
Rajah Kharack Singh and Rao Harri Singh, feudal lords of Tirhut, 
were deputed by the Emperor to bring them to their senses. They 
came to tho place, easily routed the ill-formed and undisciplined Ahfr 
hordes who opposed their progress, and finally took possession of tho 
country. Timur’s lieutenants being of the Kather caste, the country 
was named Mulki-Kather. 

Some of the relatives, attendants, and retainers of the two brothers 
went to Powayen, Kharral, and other places in the Shahjahanpur Dis¬ 
trict, where, forcibly or otherwise taking possession of a large number 
of villages, they became talukdars. A second party went to and settled 
in Chaupalla, now called Moradabad, after the name of Moradbaksh, 

son of Shahjahan, in whose reign the district was subjugated from the 
Katherias. 

The now ruined feudal family of Shfsgarh is descended from Kharack 
Singh, and the Rajah of Khatar and Talukdar of Mahal from’ Rao 
Harr! Singh. 

At or about this time one Basdeb and his brother, Barreldeb, of the 
Katheria caste, built a small town, now called tho old town, erected a 
fort, the ruins of which can still be seen, and called the settlement 
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after their joint names Bas Bareli, which in course of time became cor- 
rupted into Bans Bareilly, the present name of this city and the district. 

In Akbar’s time the management of the country was withdrawn from 
the Katherias. 

I now proceed to the question of sub-divisions of caste. The ques¬ 
tion, I confess, is a very difficult one, and rendered more intricate in 
the absence of all authentic and faithful work on the subject. In the 
books which are available for reference the facts are 60 commingled 
with ridiculous traditions and ludicrous stories of mythology, that it is 
very difficult to separate the one from the other. Almost all the sub- 
sects claim their descent from one or other of the heavenly bodies, or 
of the several millions of Hindu mythological deities. However, I 
have made an attempt to separate the chaff from valuable historical 
facts, and the result is embodied in the following paragraphs. 

Originally there were only four castes amongst the Hindus—1st, 
Brahman, i.e., priests, lawyers, and professional mendicants; 2nd, 
Kshatriyas, i.e., the governing class; 3rd, Baishyas, traders and culti¬ 
vators; and 4th, Sudras, who had menial services assigned to them. 
From these four primary classes have sprung up the present scores of 
sub-sects we find in the country. 

First, as regards the Brahmans. Originally there was only one class 
of Brahmans, called Sanadh. Subsequently they emigrated towards 
the Vindhya chain, and those who settled on the south of it took the 
name of Panch (i.e., five) Dravir, and those on its north, Punch Gaur— 
those who did not 60 emigrate retaining their original name of Sanadh. 
Under the first there are again five sub-classes, i.e .:— 

1. —Guzerati, from the men having settled in Guzerat. 

2. —Dravir, from Dravar, near the River Narbadda. 

3. —Maharast, from Maharatta. 

4. —Tilang, from Tilang. 

5. —Karnatack, from Kamatic. 

Under Panch Gaur have sprung up a like number of sub-classes, each 
being called after the name of the country where they settled, i.e. : 

1. —Gor, from Gor, in Bengal. 

2. —Sarsuth, from the name of the stream Sarosottf, on the banks of 
which they settled. 
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3. —Kankubj, from Kanauj, in the district of Farrakhabad. 

4 . —Maithal, from Mithila, near Tirhut, in Bengal. 

5 . — Utkal, pandahs or priests of Jaggarnath, of Kattack. 

Besides the above, there are nine additional classes of this sect, but 
they do not appear to be of pure blood, though they would, if ques¬ 
tioned, vehemently assert their claim to it. 

1. _Mathur.—Chaubeys of Muttra. Rumour has it that the men 

were previously Jats. 

2. —Magat.—Priests of Gya, in Behar. 

3. —Paukam.—Priests of Pushkar, in Ajmfr. 

4 Gautam.—Alleges to be descended from a saint named Gautam. 

5 . —Ekbassy.—Priests of Baldeo, near Muttra. 

6 . —Mohaverry. 

7. —Golab Purab. 

8 . —Pandey. 

9. —Taggah. 

There is another sub-sect which I omitted to mention before, 1 
allude to the Pahari Brahmans. Some eight centuries ago the then 
Rajah of Nepaul, with the view of inducing the different sects of 
Brahmans to have intermarriage between them, sent for them. Brah¬ 
mans of 6even out of the ten sects went to Nepaul, acquiesced in the 
proposal of the Rajah, and settled in the country. 

Kashmeres.— The Kashmere pandits, who attempt to pass themselves 
off as an offshoot of the Brahman class, are in reality Kaeths, and, like 
them, are the descendants of the illegitimate children of Chittar Gupta, 
of the Byas caste. They emigrated to Kashmere, took the name of 
pandits, and formed tnemselves into a separate caste. They therefore 
have no intermarriage between their brother Kaeths of the plains, nor 
do they mess together. 

BlStJ RAJKISSEN MtjKERjf, 

Head Clerk , Collector t Office. 


S H AH J AH A NP UR. 

The tribe of Hindus found in the greatest numbers in this district 
are as follows:—The Chandela and Katheya tribes, who in the par- 
ganah of Jallalabad hold, the former 197, And the latter 49, villages. 
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Different families of the Kanaujia stock, such as Sanadh, Misr, Sukal, 

and others, also hold 23 villages in the same part of the district. The 

Kayeth tribe, chiefly of the Saksena, Bhatnagar, and Siri Wasthab 

families, hold 18 villages, and were at one time more opulent than 
now. 

In Khera Bajhera the prevailing clan is the Jangahara, and in Tilbar 
and Jallalpur the same tribe in smaller numbers—the Bachhal and 
Katharya being more numerous. Tomar and Gor are also met with. 
The Pathak Brahmans also hold some villages. The Bachhal tribe ap¬ 
pear to be the earliest recorded occupants of that part of the district 
lying to the north of Shahjahanpur, where there are also found Katharyas 
in considerable numbers. The tract thus occupied includes the par- 
ganahs of Negohl, Powayan, and Khotar. In the latter parganah and 
its immediate neighbourhood the Katharyas hold 147 villages. The 
Gor Rajputs also have several villages in the same tract. There is also 
a tribe which is said to have descended from the Nepal Hills, now 
settled in Pullia, called Parbatti. The Bachhal clan is agaiu found in 
the Shahjahanpur Parganah, where there are also Gor and Pomar families. 
The Bachhal Thakurs hold 71 villages in this parganah ; the Gor Thakurs 
hold some 50 villages near Powayan, Seramau, and Khotar; and the 
Poraars, 36 in the same parganah, in the same neighbourhood. The 
limits of this note do not permit me to particularize the sub-divisions 
of each of these clans which are to be found in the district, or to enter 
in detail into an account of other inferior or servile castes, which form 
a large part of its population. 

As regards the origin of the tribes inhabiting the district, I gather 
from local traditions that Gujars, Ahfrs, Banjarahs, and Jats are the 
earliest known inhabitants, and that those tribes which have established 
themselves here in more recent times drove out or conquered them, to 
be themselves in turn in a great measure supplanted by Musulmans 
from beyond the Indus. In the south of the district the Chandela 
tribe is the most powerful and numerous, and many years ago gave 
much trouble to Government from their intractable and quarrelsome 
habits, by whom they were known as the Kanddhar Thakurs, from 
the chief village in an ilaka of that name, held by a numerous family 
comprising nearly 300 proprietors, of whom Rajah Dalel Sing is the 
head. 
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This tribe originally came from the Chandeli Des, in Southern Bundel- 
khand, where they are found in great numbers, under one Rajah Sirpal. 
His descendant in the fifth generation, Rajah Pirmal, moved from 
Sheorajpur (in Cawnpore) and occupied Mohamdabad (in Farrakhabad), 
from whence the sons of his relation, Petambcr Singh, by name Dhir 
Sah and Bhir Sah, crossed the Ganges and occupied Chachnapur, a 
village belonging to the Chachua Kurmis, in Jallalabad, and spread 
themselves over the neighbouring villages, seizing those they found 
deserted, and expelling the possessors of others when able to do so. 

The Kanaujia Brahmans appear to have followed the Thakurs both 
of the Chandela and Bachhal clans, and to have received in gift, as 
religious offerings for their maintenance, the villages they possess. 

The Rathorcs, who are not numerous in this district, though found 
very frequently on its southern border, hold one village, which they 
acquired through one of their tribe, Kasib, marrying the daughter of 
Sahdal, the Katheya Thakur of Barah Kalian, who bestowed on him 
Mauzah Kajarf, Parganah Jallalabad, which they still possess. This 
occurred somo 400 years ago. The Katheya Thakurs state that they 
came originally from Jallander,—a tradition similar to that of many 
tribes, e.g. t Banjaras and Jats, etc., who describe their ancestors as 
being immigrants from the west. 

Their settlement in this district is said to have taken place 300 years 
ago, when Rajah Mokat Sing came from Patiali (in Etah) and occupied 
Usain (in Badaon), which was then included in the dominions of Rajah 
Jaycband Rathore, of Kanauj. The name of the hero has been better 
preserved than the date of his conquest, as we find that the Emperor 
Humayun bestowed the government of Sambhal on Askarry Mirza in 
the year 1532 a.d. The incursion of this tribe probably occurred much 
earlier, at a time when the Musulmans had not established themselves 
in this part of the country, as the Katheyas speak of their ancestors 
clearing the jungle and planting villages, and peopling the land with 
their tribe. The death of Jaycband, the fajnous Rajah of Kanauj, is, 
moreover, placed in the era of Kutbu’d-din at the end of the twelfth 
century a.d. 

The Pomar Thakurs, who hold between 70 and 80 villages in the 
parganahs of Jallalabad and Shahjahanpur, describe themselves as 
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coming originally from TJjjain, in Central India, under the leadership 
of Rawat Singh, who seized on Kuria Bans Kiria, in Parganah Shah- 
jahanpur, and, clearing the jungle and. expelling the inhabitants of 
neighbouring villages, established themselves in this part of the 
country. 

The Gotam Thakurs, like all their tribe, describe themselves as 
coming from Arghal in Parganah Kora (in Fattihpur) where a family 
claiming to be the head of the race is still to be met with. They 
hold 37 villages in the south of the district. The Baduria Thakurs 
have only three villages, and the Chauhan Thakurs only two, in the 
6 outh of the district. They are to be found scattered about in other 
parts. Some of the latter have also a zamfndari acquired by marriage 
in Pallea, a parganah under the Tarai in the north of the district. 
These tribes are respectively offshoots of the Badurias of Bah Pinahat 
(in Agra), and the Chauhans of Mainpurf and Baugaon (in Mainpurf). 

The Gor Thakurs ascribe their possessions in this district to permis¬ 
sion having been given them by the Emperor of Dehli to dispossess the 
Gujars of their lands in this neighbourhood, and that their incursion 
took place some 900 years ago, under the leadership of Khag Bae and 
Bagh Rae, who came from Oudh and took possession of 62 villages, of 
which they still hold 50. 


They are allied to the Katharyas, and, as these two tribes are found 


generally dwelling together, and the Gor Rajputs claim to be Katharyas, 


their immigration into this part of Rohilkhand may be placed at a very 
early date, for in ancient times the province was called Kathair, as 
is said, from its being chiefly occupied by that tribe, whose warlike 
habits secured them from conquest by the Musulmans until the era of 


Shahjahan. 

Kathair, however, appears to have been often invaded by Musulman 
armies; and many villages now inhabited by these tribes were included 
in the Sirkar of Badaon as belonging to the district of Gola; but they 
claim to have been independent of the Emperor of Dehli for three 
generations after Akbar’s fiscal divisions of sirkars and parganahs were 


framed. 

The Rajah of Powayan is the head of the Gor tribe, and the Rajah 
of Khotar of the Katharyas. The country inhabited by the Gor and 
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Katharya Thakurs is nearly coterminous with the parganah of Gola, as 
described in the zillahbandi of Akbar's reign: but they spread hem- 
eelves into parts of the modem divisions of PUlibhit and Lack.mpur 
(in Bareilly and Oudh), which were not altogether included in Gola. 
Whether the ancient town of Gora in Powayan, or Gola in Lackfmpur, 

gave its name to this division, I am unable to say. 

The same district was to a great extent peopled by the Bachhal clan, 
and the Katharyas state that their occupation of Eastern Rohilkhand 
dates from the defeat of the Bachhal Thakurs in one of the incur¬ 
sions of the royal army, when the Emperor gave the Katharyas their 

villages. , 

The tribe appears, under all circumstances, to have been established 

here from very ancient times. They are said to have occupied the 

chief part of the district of Gola, before mentioned, and are now to be 

found in parts of the Shahjahanpur parganah, in Negohi and Tilhar. 

Their first appearance in this part of the country is said to have been 

in the year 1000 a.d., under the leadership of Duro Tad, who occupied 

some territory near the modern Farrakhabad. They spread through 

the country in a northerly direction, and count among their famous 

men Raja Ben, who founded Mat(, which afterwards gave its name to 

one of the tappahs of the fiscal division of Gola. Elliot records their 

occupation in Eastern Rohilkhand as antecedent to that of the Katharyas, 

and local traditions confirm his view. From this tribe arose the family 


of Rajah Deo and his twelve sons, whose descendants, or rather those 
who claim to be so, are to be found scattered throughout the Shahja¬ 
hanpur, Tilhar, and Farridpur parganahs. The parganah of Negohi was 
occupied by this man’s family. As late as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Chabbi Singh, one of the tribe, obtained, partly by a grant of 
the Emperor and partly by violence, a territory extending over parts of 
the Kant, Powayan, Tilhar, and Shahjahanpur parganahs; and at a later 
date one of his descendants obtained possession of Semoria, which, along 
with seventy other villages in these parts, is still in the possession of 
this tribe. One Rajah Tilokchand Bachhal is said to have occupied 
Tilhar, and to have settled his tribe in Pattah Chirkola, now called 
Jallalpur, driving out the Gujars and Banjaras. The Katharyas again 
appear on the scene, and local tradition survives of their coming from 
the neighbourhood of Benares, which confirms Elliot’s view that they 
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took their name from Kateliar, in the neighbourhood of Benares, and 
not from their connection with the Katharia Gor Rajputs, who assert 
their designation to be derived from kath'irl , a carpenter. Their leader 
is said to have been one Nagdeo. 

There are also found Tomar and Gor families. These are no doubt 
the descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants, the Banjaras, who number 
among the numerous got8 of their claim both Tomars and a family who 
call themselves Gor, from their descent through a Gor Brahman, with 
whom one of their tribe intermarried. 

The tradition that the Bachhai tribe cleared land and settled them¬ 
selves in Tilhar and Negohi indicates their origin as being more ancient 
than the Katharyas, who only ousted the Gujars in Jallalpur. 

The Bachhai tribe brought into the country the Pathak Brahmans, 
who still hold villages in Tilhar, which they received as a religious 
offering for their maintenance. 

The tribe of Jangahara Rajputs are chiefly found in the Khera 
Bajhera parganah. This clan has always had a name for fighting, 
and they state their designation to be derived from the words jang, war, 
and dhdra , a Baka word for bhank (hunger),—the men who hunger for 
war. It is a common joke against a Jangahara to say that their name 
means beaten in war, jang hara, an interpretation which they will not 
admit to be correct. The tribe are found in other parts of the district, 
but their chief seat is in the neighbourhood of Khera Bajhera parganah. 

The Kayaths own 18 villages in Jallalabad, and have zamfndarls in 
other parts of the district as well. 

There is a tradition that 50 villages in Jallalabad were in very 
ancient times held by Sayyids, who maintained themselves on the north 
bank of the Ganges by the assistance of their brethren in Shamsabad, 
but that they were driven out by an incursion of Rajputs, and have 
now only four villages in their possession. The town called Jallalabad 
is said to have been first known by the name of Karankolapur Patheyn, 
in the era of Rajah Prithf Raj, of Hastinapura (Dehli); and it next 
was occupied by some Jogfs, from whom it derived the name of Jogipur, 
and retained it until Jallalu’d-dfn Akbar, obtaining possession of it, 
called it after his own name; that Hafiz Rehmat Khan, the Nawab of 
Bareilly, built a fort on the khera in the village. The village is partly 
owned by Kayaths as above-mentioned, and partly by Kanaujia Brah- 
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mans, who were brought into the country by the Chandela and Bachhal 

Thakurs. , . _ c . 

The Musulman proprietors in the neighbourhood are chiefly Yuzofzaie, 

"Worakzaie, and Mahmand Afghans. 

The site of Shahjahanpur was formerly called Noner Khera, and its 

neighbourhood was inhabited by Gujars, defended by a fort at the 
junction of the Garra and Kanhaut rivers, built by Maghi and Bhola, 

two of their leaders. 

C. J. Daniell, Officiating Collector. 


TARAI PARGANAHS. 

There are only two tribes in the Tarai which call for remark. The 
others have moved in from neighbouring districts at various periods; 
and information regarding them will be forwarded in the report of the 
district in which they preponderate; as, for instance, the Rains in 
Pilibhit. 

The two castes and tribes above referred to—namely, the Bhuksas 
and Thdrus—are unable to afford any information regarding the period 
or the reason of their settling in the Tarai, beyond that the former 
state that they came from Dharanagar, and the latter from Chittor. 

The Bhuksas still claim to be addressed as Thakur, and a few wear 
the thread, or janeo. Sir H. Elliot, in page 258, under the article 
“ Des,” alludes, among others, to a district entered in the ancient 
registers in Sirkar Kamaon as “ Bhuksar, now Kilpuri and Ruderpur.” 
Bhuksar is the name still used for localities inhabited by Bhuksas, 
without reference to any particular boundaries, as Tharuat signifies 
tracts inhabited by Tharus. 

The Tharu traditions state that they come from Chittor, and refer to 
Jaimal and Pattah. They state that they were driven from their home 
and settled here. The reference would appear to indicate the third 
sack of Chittore—that by Akbar, about 1560 a.d. They claim to 
have been originally Rajputs, and state that their ancestors lost their 
caste by taking to intoxicating liquors and rearing fowls. I have never 
heard from them any allusion to a Gurkha or hill origin, an idea which 
their type of feature itself suggests. The Tharus, as the Bhuksas, are 
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sub-divided into gots ; and interspersed with them are other tribes, who 
are generally called Tharus, but who are quite distinct, such as Gahar- 
war, who claim to be Rajputs, and are probably some of the Gaharw&rs 
whom Sir H. Elliot describes as a most interesting race, over whose 
origin and lineage much obscurity hangs. These never intermarry 
or eat with the Tharus, abstain from liquor, and never rear fowls; 
others, again, as Dangras, are looked down on as a lower caste by the 
Tharus. 

Sir H. Elliot says, referring to the Bhuksas, that “ those who reside in 
Kilpuri and Tabna are said occasionally to intermarry with the Thdrus;” 
and states them to be “ a tribe found inhabiting the forest under the hills 
from Puranpur Tabna, on the Sardab, to Chandpur, on the Ganges.’’ 
At present no village of Bhuksas is situated to the east of the Eitcha 
or Gola river, which is about thirty miles west of the Sardah river, and 
which is the existing boundary between the two tribes. The Bhuksas 
range from its west bank to the Ganges, and the Tharus to the east, as 
far, I believe, as Gorakhpur. I have never heard of the two tribes 
intermarrying; indeed, the Bhuksas marry on attaining puberty, while 
the Tharus are married as young as their means will permit. Cases 
occur of men of one tribe eloping with women of the other, and a 6 mall 
village exists chiefly inhabited by the progeny of such left-handed 
marriages. It is situated exactly between where the Bhuksa villages 
end and the Tharu villages commence. 

Either tribe claims superiority in caste, and repudiates any attempt 
at tracing them to a common origin, or of any connection between 
them; nor is there, in my opinion, any evidence on which such an 
attempt could be based. Their claims to respective superiority, how¬ 
ever, rest on very small grounds,—the Bhuksas charging the Th&rus 
with rearing fowls, which they do; while the Tharus say Bhuksas sell 
flesh and fish, which they deny indignantly. 

It is a circumstance worth remarking that two tribes, under such 
similar circumstances, should have kept 60 distinct while living in such 
close proximity. They are both superstitious, and, as a rule, truthful, 
much given to intoxicating drink, and not very chaste; both more or 
less migratory, only continuing to cultivate the land until it is ex 
hausted, and then moving off to fresh grounds; both utterly reckless 
with water, with which they inundate their fields, if allowed to, and 
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utterly careless of the swamps they may be forming: indeed, most of 
the worst swamps could be easily proved to owe their origin to the rude 
irrigating means used by these people. Both tribes are supposed to be 
adepts in magical arts. A few Bhuksas in conversation with me have 
claimed such powers for persons of their caste; but generally they 
laugh at the idea, though they attribute their comparative immunity 
from marauders during the disturbances caused by the Mutiny to the 
general belief in their superhuman powers, which the Desi's, or plains- 
people, entertained. At the same time they have the greatest confi¬ 
dences in their bararars, or medicine-men, who are consulted on every 
occasion, and who mulct them heavily for their services. 

As a general rule the Tharu is more intelligent than the Bhuksa. 

It is uncommon to find a Bhuksa villago with the same name as a 
Tharu village. If the Bhuksas had gradually retired before the Tharus 
from the Sardah to tho Golah, names still common among them might 
be expected in the three parganahs inhabited by Tharus east of the 
Golah, alias Kitcha, river; but I do not know of any instance, except 
such common names as Biria or Mahola, which offer no clue; and 
where Bhuksas are found living in villages called Khanpur, Hussainpur, 
Fattihgang, and Di'markhera, any attempt at tracing them through 
their village names is hopeless. 

Neither of the tribes have any acknowledged leaders, through whom, 
or through whose title, a clue might bo obtained. The office barwaick 
or barbaik of the Tharus, being hereditary, continues in certain families ; 
but they now exercise no function. It appears to have been given to 
certain Tharu head-men by Kamaon Rajahs for the reasons assigned by 
Sir H. Elliot in his “ Supplementary Glossary.” Tho Bhuksas in the 
Tarai still recognize the authority of a man who is, I believe, a resident 
of a village in Kashi'pur; but this authority appears also to have been 
conferred by Kamaon Rajahs, and is chiefly exercised in settling private 
disputes relating to family matters, and is generally exercised by ad¬ 
ministering a whipping with a cloth. 

Tharus in this district declure themselves distinct from those who 
live to the east of the Kanaita river, in Oudh, whom they declare to 
be a very inferior caste,—a compliment invariably returned by tho few 
Thdrus I have met from that locality. They do not intermarry. 

Neither of these tribes claim for their ancestors the credit of ex- 
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cavating the tanks, erecting the buildings, or sinking the masonry 
wells, rums of which still exist in the Tarai; nor do they connect them 
in any way with their own history. To this day neither the Thdrus 
or Bhuksas build even earthen walls for their houses, which are made 
of posts driven into the ground, with beams resting on them. The 
walls are made of reeds, locally termed tant, tied with grass, and 
generally smeared over with mud and cow-dung, with a thatched roof. 
The Tharus keep their residences scrupulously clean. For wells, which 
they only use for drinking purposes, and never for irrigation, a hol¬ 
lowed tree is sunk into the ground. They employ hill or plains men 
as lohars , etc., which all tends to prove that they never possessed know¬ 
ledge sufficient to admit of their erecting the places and wells above 
referred to. 

Generally, all that can be considered as tolerably certain is that 
the Bhuksas came about the 11th century from Dharanagar, and the 
Tharus in the 16th from Chittor, into the Tarai, which they sought as 
a refuge, and which tract was never practically under Mahomedan rule, 
and indeed was looked on as wild and dreadful by the troops of that 
power till the time of the Rohilla Pathans; that these tribes assisted 
the Kamaon Rajah, by whom they were protected, and from whom 
they received sannads, etc.; that they were ever, as now, distinct; and 
that they were probably different brunches of Rajputs. 

E. Colvin, Superintendent. 


MUTTRA. 

The population of the Muttra District consists almost entirely of 
Hindus, nearly half of whom are Jats. Next to the Jats, in point of 
number, are the Brahmans, Chamars, Rajputs, Kolfs, and Gadariyas. 

The history of the Jats is a most curious one. It seems that about 
fifty years ago they consisted of two distinct and separate tribes, com¬ 
prising many subordinate gots or clans. These tribes were,—the Des- 
wala, that is, the old inhabitants of the country; and the Pachada, who 
were, as their name imparts, settlers from the west or north-west. 
Tradition varies as to the origin of the Deswala, but the commonest 
story is that they arc descended from Rajputs who married slave girls; 
and it is certain that they have been in the country from time imme- 
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morial. The Puchnda, on the other hand, are, comparatively speaking, 
a modern race. In aU probability they did not appear in Hindustan 
till the 5th century of our era. Most of them speak of the Tanjab and 
neighbouring countries, and all agree in pointing to the north-west of 
India as their original seat. There is historical evidence that they 
were settled in large numbers on the lower Indus about 200 a.d., and 
they seem from time to time to have been making their way into these 
provinces. I am told that not more than 150 years ago, numbers of 
these Pachada Jats came and settled in and around the Muttra District. 

It is not known whence the Jats derive their name ; it is, however, 
supposed that they were once identical with the Gauta of classic his¬ 
tory. Be this as it may, we know from the “ Zafarnama” of Sharfu’d- 
di'n that Timur, when he invaded India, believed the Jats of the Panjab 
to be of the same race as the Tartars whom he met in Central Asia. 

There is little to be said regarding the Brahmans of Muttra. They 
are principally of the Sanadh tribe. Two classes, however—the Chau- 
beys and Ahvasis,—are deserving of notice. The Chaubeys are so 
named from their supposed knowledge of the four Vedas, and are found 
in many parts of India; but there is a distinct clan peculiar to the city 
of Muttra. It is said that Muttra is their original seat, though they 
were compelled by persecution to leave it for a time, and seek the pro¬ 
tection of King Sarsein, the grandfather of Krishna, at his capital on 
the Jamna, near Batesar. 

I have not been able to ascertain when and how the Muttra Chaubeys 
seceded from their brethren. They have probably been separate from 
time immemorial, yet their separation is marked by no great distinction 
of manners and customs. There is one strange practice peculiar to the 
Muttra Chaubeys, due, I believe, to their limited numbers. 

C. Twigo, Assistant Magistrate and Collector. 


AGRA. 


Of the Brahmans there are ten sub-divisions, as given in 
the margin—sub-divisions purely local. With respect to the 
fivo Dravira clans, I may note that, whereas Colebrooke 
gives “Kashmiri” as the fifth, all accounts in this district 
give “Karnatik.” The latter would seem to be the more 


5 Oor . — Gor 
(proper), Kan- 
ktibj, SarsQt, 
Milhila, Utkal. 

5 Dnicira .— 
Tailanff, MahA- 
rA*ht, Gdzeratl, 
Dravira, Kar¬ 
natik. 
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1.—Gors. 


correct. None of these are found here; and of the five Gor clans, the 
Gor proper, the Kankubj, and the Sarsut are the only three with 
which we have to deal, and of these, the Kankubj alone hold any 
prominent place. Gors are found in the parganahs of 
Pharrah, Firozabad, and Khandauli, as purohits to Ahir 
and other zamindars, while members of the Sarsut clan 

2 S ars Qt. 

are found in these three parganahs, also in that of Fattih- 
abad; but they are only in small numbers, and possess no landed pro¬ 
perty. Members of both clans are found in the city of 
Agra. There are five divisions of the Kankubj Brahmans, 
given in the margin. The first two appear in great force 
in this district, but of the others I have discovered no 
traces, and their true country lies to the east of the Ganges. 

The country of the Sanadhs and Kanaujias proper may be roughly 
represented as a triangle, having for its western side a line drawn 
from Pilibhft, in Rohilkhand, to the south-west of Muttra; and for its 
eastern, a line from Pilibhft to the junction of the Jumna and Ganges 
at Allahabad; and for its base, the country bordering upon the Jumna 
and Charabal rivers. Of this triangle the western half forms the 


3.—Kankdbj. 

1. —Kanaujia 

proper. 

2. Sanarih. 

3. Sarwarra. 

4. Jiiliotl. 
Bhi 


5. 


iiirhar. 


country of the Sanadhs, and the eastern of the KaDaujias. 

Sanadhs. —Tradition assigns the separation of this clan from the 
parent stock to their founder having condescended to officiate at a jig 
performed by Ram Chander after the defeat and death of R&wan—an 
act which alienated them from their stricter brethren, who, from the 
murdered Rawan having been himself a Brahman, had refused to take 
part in it. This district forming part of the original country of the 
Sanadhs, they prevail in great force, and apparently outnumber the 
representatives of any of the other clans. In Parganah Pin&hat es¬ 
pecially, there is scarcely a village in which they are not found as 
zamindars, cultivators, or purohtts. 

Kanaujias proper. —Of these there are in all sixteen sub-divisions, but 

only the following appear to be represented in any force:— 

DfcHHix.— Why this appellation of “the initiated,” properly common 
to all Brahmans, should have become applied specially to this clan, is 
scarcely apparent, nor have I been able to trace the origin of the tribe. 
They are scantily represented here, and appear chiefly in Parganah 
Pharrah, where they have been residents for some 500 years. 
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Chaubes. —So called from their reading the four Veda. 

Gohan —Of this clan there are very few representatives. 

Chaurasi'as. —These are noUced in the Report from Khandanli only. 
They appear to have followed the migration of the Sikarwar Thakurs 
ia the capacity of furohit,, and beyond a doubt received the.r name 
from the “ Chaurasi” of the Thakurs. Most probably they came from 
Gwalior, as Elliot mentions having discovered traces of a Chaurasi o 

Sikarwars there at Pahargarh. 

Ritorias.— The countries of Jessalmir, Bikanir, Udeypur, and Raj- 
putana generally form the head-quarters of this family, members of 
which have from time to time journeyed eastwards. Within the Agra 
District they are found mainly in the Parganahs of Fattihabad and 
Firozabad, and in one or two villages of Parganah Kheragarh. 

Laharias. —Said to be a degenerate branch of the Sanadh tribe. 
Golaf<jrabs. —Said by some also to have originally belonged to the 
Sanadh family, and to have sprung from Galib Rishi—some say by a 
low-caste widow, others by Sakseni, daughter of the Chanderbans Rajah 
Chandersen. 

BhAts and JoshIs. —From their wearing the Brahmanical thread, the 
classes of Bhat and Joshi, bards and astrologers, may here be noticed. 
But they are not true Brahmans, and accept as offerings iron vessels, 
cloths, etc., which none but the most degenerate of the priestly class 
would take. 

ChattrIs. —These claim next attention, and in historical interest 
might even claim precedence of the Brahmanical tribes. The following 
are the prominent clans in this district:— 

ChauhAns —Who belong to the Surajbansi branch. A fabulous origin 
is assigned to them. It is said that they were “created” at a jag per¬ 
formed by a great rishi , Basisthmuni. They are found in all parts of 
the district, but their chief residence is in the Khandauli parganah, 
where they boast descent from the great but ill-fated Pirthi Raj. 
Tradition states that Sangat Rai, the grandson of Chahie Deo, Pirthf a 
brother, had twenty-two sons, of whom seven settled at Balram, in the 
Etah District, whence their descendants, the Chauhans, subsequently 
migrated to parts of Muttra and Agra. The time of this movement it 
is impossible to ascertain, but they would seem to have occupied their 
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present positions for upwards of 500 years. Their dispersion in all proba- 
bility took place very soon after the downfall of the Hindu monarchy. 

Bhadaurias.— These are a branch of the Chauhdns, gaining their 
distinctive name from Bhadawar, near Atah, south of the Chambal. 
This place appears to have formed the centre of their territory, which 
included the parganah of Pinndhat in this district. Only in Pinn4hat 
do they appear in any force. 

SixarwAr. —Also belonging to the Surajbansf family. They appear 
to be so styled from their residence about Sikarwiri, in the Gwalior 
territory. Thence they have at times, from 400 to 600 years ago, 
moved northwards, and sent their representatives into this district. 

Moris. —Also Surajbansfs. The true origin of this name is u nkn own. 
One account derives it from an alleged ancestor, Moradduj. Their true 
country is Dholpur, and the tract round Chitorgarh. 

ParihArs.— This term also appears underived, nor have I been able 
to trace out the original locality of this clan. 

PomArs.— Originally seated in Oujein. Their appearance in these 
parts is thus explained :—Raja Bijfpal, of Baiana, wished to bring 
about an alliance between his daughter and the 6on of- Tindpal, of. 
Oujein, and with this view 6ent an embassy with presents. Tindpal, 
however, objecting to the proposed marriage, ordered the ambassador 
to return; but his 6on Lakansf, meeting them on his own account, 
accepted the proposal, and, in spite of Tindpal’s objections, brought 
back the party to Buiana, and there the marriage took place. 

Jadons.— These ore the descendants of the Chanderbansi Raja Yadu, 
and were first seated in the parts round Keraulf, on the Chambal, and 
Baiana. 

BAREsrafs.—These are a branch of the Jadons, and descendants of 
Raja Tindpal, originally settled round Baiana. Their distinctive appel¬ 
lation is ascribed to Akbar, to whom they afforded great assistance in 
the capture of Chitorgarh. The term baresir appears to be equivalent 
to Bahadur. They are principally resident in the Fattihabad and 
Pharrah parganahs, and appear to have come across from Bhartpur 
some 200 years ago. 

Tomabs. —To this family belonged Anangpal and Pirthf Raj. Upon 
the dissolution of the Hindu monarchy, the Tomars migrated south¬ 
wards and settled in various parts of Gwalior. 
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KachhwXhas. —These claim descent from Kash, the eldest son of 
Rim. They are traced back to Jaipur, which now forms their chief 
6 eat, and whence they expelled the Minas and Bargujars. 

Tarkans. —The origin of this clan is Brahmanical. It is said that 
four brothers, Brahmans, who in the time of Raja Tindpal were notori¬ 
ous dacoits, were offered pardon if they would abandon their evil courses. 
They did so, and, to show their complete severance from their old caste, 
threw aside (tark kiyd) the Brahmanical thread, and hence their name. 
They are found chiefly in parganahs Pharrah and Pinahat, and appear 
to have come from Muttra. 

BargIjjars.— They claim to belong to the thirty-six royal races, 
descendants of Lava, Ram’s younger son. Their true country is Rajore 
and Jaipur. Expelled thence by Kachhwahas, they sought refuge in 
Anupshahar, Rohilkhand, Muttra, Etnh, and Aligafh. 

Rahtors. —Originally residents of Jaipur and Jodpur, and allied to 
the Rajas of Kanauj. Relationship to the old Pomar and Sikarwar 
settlers 6eems to have drawn them here. In Parganah Khandaulf they 
have resided 6omo 100 years, while in Kharegarh they scarcely date 
back beyond the last decade. 

Dhakrahs. —The illegitimate descendants of Surajbansf Rajputs, the 
offspring of slave girls. They are said to have come originally from 
the banks of the Narbadda river, and to have journeyed northwards in 
search of a livelihood. 

Indolias. —This clan, originally from Indore, is but scantily repre¬ 
sented here; they mainly appear as zarafndars and cultivators in the 
parganah of Khandaulf, but the time of their coming is unknown. 

Bachal. —The original country of this small clan is unknown, but 
their main residence is in Muttra, Aligarh, Badaon, and Shahjahanpur. 

Gehlots.— These are noted as residing chiefly in the parganahs of 
Ffrozabad and Khandaulf, and are said to have been settled hero for 
several hundred years. Members of this clan, from which have pro¬ 
ceeded the two great families of Sfsodya and Aharya, Rajas of Udaipur, 
are dispersed as landholders over almost all parts of these provinces. 

JassAwats. —A branch of Jadons, originally residents in Jessalmfr 
and Jaipur. They are noted as settlers in the parganah of Khandaulf. 

Bais.— This is one of the twenty-six royal races, and from them 
Baiswara, in Oudh, takes its name. They aje scattered in considerable 
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numbers over the whole of the North-Western Provinces, and in this 
district appear chiefly in the parganah of Khandaulf; but their resi¬ 
dence here scarcely dates back beyond the last 100 years. 

Chandels. —This clan is also now dispersed over the greater part of 
the north-west. They were originally seated in the province of Chan- 
deli, by the Narbadda, and held a principality there. They have been 
for several hundred years residents in a few villages in the Khandaulf 
parganah. 

The next three tribes to be noticed are the Khattrfs, Kachfs, and 
Jats,—all originally connected with the Chattrf class. 

Khattris are scattered about the district without any special locality, 
and are said to have immigrated here from Dehli. 

KlcHfs.—Descended from the Kachwaha Thakurs by slave girls. 
They abound throughout the district, and are very old residents; but 
they seem to have settled especially in Parganahs Khandaulf, Khera- 
garh, and Pinahat. Those of the latter parganah state that they came 
from Dholpur,—and this seems to have been their most recent move¬ 


ment. 

JIts. —These are said to be the illegitimate descendants of Thakurs 
and low-caste concubines. Their sub-divisions are numerous, the names 
of which, equally with those of the Kachf clans, bear testimony to their 
origin. The fabulous origin assigned to them as sprung from Mahadeo’s 
jatta scarcely merits notice. Most of the clans are represented in this 
district, and appear to be most conspicuous in the parganahs of Pharrah, 
Khandaulf, and Ffrozabad. They date back many centuries, and appear 
to have settled here from Aligarh, Muttra, and Bhartpur. 

Banniahs.— Representing the third or Taisya baran. Their sub¬ 
divisions are numerous, more or less true in blood. The following are 
the most prominent here:— 

AgabwAlas. —Respecting the original seat of this tribe, accounts 
differ greatly: the most reliable seems to be that which ascribes their 
name to their residence in Agroha, on the borders of Hariana. In the 
parganahs of Khandaulf, Pharrah, Hasur Tehsfl, and Kharegarh they 
appear in great force: in Pharrah some 300, in Kheragarh some 500; 

in the other parganahs there are not many. 

PALtfwALS.— So called from Palle, in Marwar. These are not 
thorough Yaisyas, having Birbujar blood in them. In the time o 
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Aldu’d-di'n Ghori (1150 Am.), they migrated eastwards, and settled in 
the parganahs of Pharrah, Khandauli, Fattihabad, and Pinnahat. From 
Pharrah there has recently—some twenty-five years ago—been a move¬ 
ment to Kharegarh. 

Kandelwals. —Mentioned as resident in Parganahs Kharegarh and 
Pharrah, whitber they came several centuries ago from Bhartpur. 

Mahoes. —Muttra is said to have been the original 6eat of this clan. 
They are old residents of the district, and are found in large numbers 
in all parts except the Kharegarh parganah, where they have only one 
village. Their settlement appears to have extended over several cen¬ 
turies, and various periods are stated—from 100 to 400 years. They 
are not true Yaisyas, being descended from a Yaisya by a Chaubey 
woman. 

DiLWAafAs.—This clan is mentioned only in the Pharrah parganah, 
where it has settled some 300 years, having migrated from Dehli. 

KAyaths. —The Kayath class occupies an intermediate place, and is 
variously reckoned as the only representative of the true Sudra caste, 
and as one of the mixed classes: Mathor, Bhatnagar, Saksena, Sirfbast, 
and Suragduj, Nigam, Gor, Amisht, Karran, Aitana, Kalsirisht, and 
Balmik, severally giving their names to the twelve Kayath clans. Of 
these, the Bhatnagar, Saksena, Siribast, and Kalsirisht clans are repre¬ 
sented throughout the district, and in large numbers. A few members 
of the Aitana clan are found in the Pharrah parganah; as also some 
Pentalisas, a sub-division of the Mathor Kayaths. 

It now remains to notice the most prominent of the mixed classes. 

Anias.—Said to have sprung from a Chattrf father and Vaisya mother. 
Tradition here gives Hariana as their original seat, but this most pro¬ 
bably refers to a sub-division only. Their antiquity is great, “ Abhirs” 
finding mention in the “Ramayan” and “ Mahabharat.” They are 
found in all parts of the district, and seem to have come mainly from 
Muttra. Their migration dates back from 200 to 500 years. 

KAn<RS are numerous throughout the district, and have settled at 
various times. 

Mallahs.— These seem to belong to the old Nish4d, or fisher class. 

Nahis.—A ccounts vary as to the origin of this tribe. They are 
abundant throughout the dis trict. 

BubjIs.—T heir origin is also variously stated. 
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Kthuris.—Described as the descendants of a slave girl and the ille¬ 
gitimate son of a Chattri. 

GadariyX.—T he descendants of an outcast Kurmi by a concubine. 
Alienated from the brotherhood, they lived apart in the jungle, gaining a 
livelihood by grazing herds. Such is one account. Another makes them 
to be the offspring of a Karan (Kayath ?) mother and a Vaisya father; 
while a third account asserts them to be Gujars, and a fourth Ahirs. 
The latter explanations have this plausibility, that amongst Gaderiyds, 
equally with Gujars and Ahirs (and also Jats), there prevails the custom 
of the younger brother taking to wife the widow of the elder. The 
time of their settlement here cannot be definitely ascertained, but they 
are beyond a doubt old residents. Their sub-divisions are manifold, and 
keep as aloof from one another as if they were distinct castes. 

Lohabs.—E xplained as the descendants of a Kurmi by a concubine, 
caste unknown; and again, as merely a sub-division of the Chattri 
caste, probably separated from the original stock by the speciality of 
trade. 

KtfMHlRS.—The offspring of a Brahman’s Kahdri concubine by a 
Sudra. Another account, however, quoted by Colebrooke, makes them 
descendants of a Brahman and a Chattri girl. There are three classes, 
arranged according to their manner of working,—(1) Mathuriya, work¬ 
ing by hand; (2) Gola, working by the wheel; and (3) Parodia, toy- 
makers. 

Lodahs.—O f the origin of this tribe also various accounts are given; 
ono making them the descendants of an Ahir by a Chattri woman, 
another, of a Chattri father and low-caste mother. They appear to have 
come here from Muttra and Bhartpur some 400 years ago, and are found 
in the northern parganahs chiefly, being very rare in those of Iradat- 
nagar and Pindhat. 

ChamAhs.—T he most reliable accounts state this tribe to be descended 
from a Mallah by a Chandal woman; others from a Sudra father and 
Nish&d mother; while another, stated by Colebrooke, makes them the 
offspring of a Bhangi woman and a Brahman. 

Koifs.—Descended from a Bais father and a slave girl. 

DhAnuxs.—D escendants of an outcast Ahir and a Chamari, or, as 
given by Sir H. Elliot, of a Cham&r and a Chandal woman. 

A. Sells, Officiating Deputy Collector. 
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Aqabwalas. —Agarw&las are found in the town of Mainpurf, and also 
Shekoabad and its immediate neighbourhood. They profess the Jain 
religion, but are by descent Hindus, and state that they came from 
Agra or Agroha (supposed to be so called from Agrasen), near Dehli, 
about 116 years ago. 

Ahirs. —The Ahfrs are very numerous throughout the whole district, 
and are also considerable landholders, more especially in the parganahs 
of Shekoabad and Mustafabad. Their principal sub-divisions here exist¬ 
ing are as follows:—Phatak, Nigana, Jiwariya or Jarwariya, Dhamar, 
Dunr, Kamariya, Karaiya, Sondele, Rant, Lehngaya, Angere, Bhrngade, 
Badosiya, Malgoraya, Gaindua or Gadua, and Ghost All these claim 
to be Nandbansf except the Phataks, who are really by descent Thakurs, 
and, like them, have a bad character for female infanticide. 

Bais. —Some Bais Thakurs settled at Bhewar about 250 years ago, 
in consequence of an intermarriage between a member of their family 
and the Raja of Mainpurf, who gave them sixty villages, which they 
still hold. They are sub-divided into two gots —the Bharadwaja and 
the Garg, the former being the more numerous. 

Bhaboris. —A Brahman caste, found scattered in 6mall numbers here 
and there. They accept alms from all olasses indiscriminately, and are 
therefore held in very low esteem. 

BhIts. The Bhdts are Brah m ans by descent, though now scarcely 
reckoned amongst the Brahmanical families. 

Bra hman s. —The principal sub-divisions of Brahmans found in the 

district are the Sanadh, Gor, Saraswat, Kanaujia, Mathurfya, and 
Byohra. 


Btoiihas. All Brahmans of this class are dealers and money-lenders, 
and so derive their distinctive name. They profess to have come from 

Marwar and Charn, in Rajputdna, about the middle of the last century 
and now hold several zamfndarfs here. 


ChauhAns.— The Chauhdn Thakurs are the most numerous and 
nuential class in the district 



CnrBAHs (local name, Cno BDi Bs).-It ia said that the Chirars were 

tho counti7 when 
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Kamabjyas. The Kamariya Ahirs hold eleven villages in the Main- 
purf, and forty-six in the Mustafabad, parganah. 

KachhwAhas. —There is a small settlement of Kachhw&ia Thaknrs 
at Devapura, close to the town of Mainpurf. They say that their 
original home was beyond the Chambal. 

Kayaths. —There are twelve families of Kayaths, all of whom claim 
descent from a certain Chitra Gupt. 

EIikArs. —The Kirars hold thirty-five villages in the Shekoabad par¬ 
ganah, and claim to he a branch of the Jadava Thdkurs. They say 
their great ancestor, Kanwar Pal, invaded the west country and took 
a strong city called Kirarwar, from which they derive their distinctive 
name. They settled in the district which they now occupy about 500 
years ago. Sada Sakh, Kirar, Zamfnddr of Karera, puts in a pedigree 
beginning with Yaradeva, in which Kanwar Pal, alias Karoli Pal, figures 
as a direct descendant of Krishna; and two of his near descendants, 
Chattar Pal and Puran Pal, are stated to have settled, the first at 
Akhrend, the second at Chattarauli, about 1445 Sambat. This is the 
only date introduced throughout. Wilson, in his Glossary, describes 
the Kirars, though with a query at the end of the sentence, as a low 
tribe, whose occupation is to sell grass and exercise horses, and identifies 
them with the kirats (barbarians), the cirrhada of the ancients. There 
can be little doubt that Kirar and kirdt are really the same word, but 
the description above given is much too unfavorable a one for the people 
answering to the name in this district; and Wilson appears to have 
overlooked for the moment a passage in “ Manu,” x., 43, 44, where 
the Kirats are included in a list of Kshatriya castes (so far confirming 
the local tradition) which have become degraded in consequence of 
neglecting their proper religious duties. 

*rtt 

The Kir£ts of whom Wilson was thinking are no doubt those men¬ 
tioned in the “Padma Purana,” with the Nishads, Bhils, Pulindas, ete., 
as descendants of the dwarf who was supematurally bom of King 

Yena, and was the embodiment?of his sins. 

MATHTJRiYAd.— The Mathuriyas are a class of Chaubey Brahmans who, 
as their name indicates, have come from Muttra. They say that they 
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first settled in Mainpuri about 300 years ago, and that Chittor was 
their original home before they moved to Muttra. 

Rag dubansis.— Some Raghubansi Thakurs hold three villages in the 
neighbourhood of Ghiror. They state that they came from Ajudhia in 
the time of Raja Jaichand of Kanauj. 

Rathors. —The Rathor Thakurs are Surajbansi, and came from 
Ajudhia in the time of Raja Jaichand. They have a chauras'i in 
Karraulie which now comprises eighty-eight villages, though some of 
these have been recently acquired. 

Phataks.— The Phatak Ahirs hold twenty-one villages in the Sheko- 
abad Tehsfli, and give the following account of their origin:—There 
was a Raja of Chittor of the Sissodhia line of Rajputs, commonly 
designated the Kateri Rana. His capital was attacked by the King of 
Dehli, and, of the twelve gates of the city, one only held out. There¬ 
fore, when the invading army had retired, tho Raja decreed that the 
guard of the twelfth gate and their descendants should ever thereafter 
be distinguished by the name of Phatak. They profess to be actually 
descended from this Rana by a dola marriage with the daughter of 
Digpal, Raja of Mahaban, an Ahi'r, and they are accordingly reckoned 
among the Ahirs. From this marriage two sons were born, Bijay 
Singh and Hansraj : the former abandoned his native district, and, with 
a disorderly band of followers, roamed the country till he came to 
Samohar, then in the hands of the Mewatis, whom he dispossessed and 
there established himself about the year 1106 Sambat. Tho lands in 
the occupation of their descendants are still called the Samohar chaurasi. 
The family of Hansraj, the second son, settled at Khat Khera, in the 
vicinity of Dehli. 

Sanadhs.— The Sanadhs form one of the largest and most influential 
Brahman classes in the district, being most numerous in Bhangaon. 
They are divided into two main lines. The first contains sixteen gots, 
of which the Sandil, the Gautama, the Vasisht, and the Bharadwaja 
are the principal here found: they say that they came as the purohita 
of the Rathors, first to Rampore, and thence to Bhangaon. The second 
line comprises three-and-a-half gots. They say they came from Sambhal 
400 years ago. 

Sonars. The Sonars of Bhangaon claim to be Thakurs from Kanauj, 
which locality they profess to have left 1500 or 1600 years ago. 
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Saratjgies. —The Saraugies (Jains) are numerous in the town of 
Mainpurf. There are two divisions, which have no intercourse with 
each other, the Saraugie proper, and the Lohiya Saraugie. The latter, 
so called from the trade which they follow, are considered the inferior. 
The former have a temple of some antiquity by the Ganesh Darwaza, 
and the Lohiyas have recently erected a new temple for themselves at 
very considerable expense. The separation between the two classes 
would appear to be of recent date. 

Tanks. —The Tank Thakurs hold eight villages in the Mainpiirf 
Tehsilf. They claim to be Jadubansi, and say that they came from 
Karraulie and Tank, and settled in the village of Kosma, dispossessing 
the former occupants, who were Brahmans. 

ThAkurs. —The Thakur classes found in the district are as follows, 
of which several have already received special mention:—Chauhdn, 
Bargujar, from Gujrat, Kachhwdha, Tank, Raghubansf, Rathor, Jadava, 
Gor, Bais, Gahlot, Tomar, Dhakara, Bhadauriya, and Baghela. 

F. S. Growse, Assistant Collector. 


ETAWAH. 

The early history of Etawah, and that tract of country now included 
in the district of that name, is involved in the same doubt and obscurity 
which rests upon everything Indian prior to the commencement of the 
eleventh century. 

The pandits produce sloles, said to be derived from the “Mahdbh&rat,” 
in which the name of Etawah occurs, but these appear to be forgeries; 
indeed, though there are reasons to believe that the place is of con¬ 
siderable antiquity, and though the current tradition is that Mahmud 
of Ghazni* took Etawah after a three days’ fight in 1022-23 a.d., after 
his unsuccessful attempt to protect his ally, the Raja of Kanauj, no- 

• Though it is not, I believe, the commonly received identification, I have no 
doubt myself that the famous place of Munj, which Mahmiid destroyed in 1017-18, 
is no other than the Munj situated in the district, fifteen miles north of Etawah, the 
size and height of whose khcra is almost, if not quite, unequalled in the Dofib. The 
account of Mahmtid’s marches is confused to a degree in all the Persian histories, 
but I think that, taken as a whole, the present situation of Munj will suit their nar¬ 
ratives as well, if not better, than any other. 
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thing authentic is known of its history until towards the close of the 
twelfth century. 

Etawah formed part of the antarbed according to later historians, 
and it seems probable that it was at one time an integral part of the 
kingdom of Kanauj ; but long before our authentic history commences 
the country (over which the Kings of Dehli then seem to have claimed 
sovereignty) had ceased, I think, to own even a nominal allegiance to 
the Rathor Dynasty, and the whole tract seems to have been overrun 
with Meos, whose turbulent lawlessness had reduced it almost to a 
wilderness. A time came, however, when two powerful Rajput races 
—the one from the south and the other from the west—swept over it, 
and, having exterminated the Meos, founded a number of princely 
houses, many of which to this day retain the titles, and (notwith¬ 
standing our anti-talukdari policy, so pertinaciously clung to for more 
than half a century) something of the possessions, of their great an¬ 
cestors. 

Of these two races, the earliest to appear on the scene were the 
Senghars. 

Claiming, like the Gautam Rajputs (well known in Azimgayh, 
Jaunpur, Ghazipur, Fattihpur, etc.), to be descended from Singhi or 
Siringhi Rish and a daughter of the then monarch of Kanauj, they 
pretend that their own immediate ancestor, Purandeo (or Sorandeo, as 
some have it), son of Padam Rish and grandson of the horned sage, 
Singhi Rish, having received the tilak from Raja Dulip of An tar, 
migrated southwards and established an important kingdom in the 
Dekkan, or, as most will have it, in Ceylon. 

For seventy-two generations the Senghars ruled in the far south, 
whence, moving to Dhara (Dhar ?), for fifty-one more generations their 
sovereignty remained intact. Thence they appear to have been forced 
to migrate to Bandhu, whence again, six generations later, they moved 
to Kanar, a place near Jaggammanpur. Here it was that, in the 137th 
generation from Singhi Rish, Raja Bisukdeo—or Sukdeo, as he is in¬ 
differently called,—the founder of the modem fortunes of the Senghar 
Raj, first saw the light. 

I entertain no doubt that he is a real historical personage. TTia birth 
in all the kurs'i-nameh* is assigned to the year Sambat 1122, or 
1065 a.d. ; but I am myself inclined to believe that his birth has been 
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thrown 100 years too far back, and that the correct date would be 
1165 A.D. 

He married Deokulah, the daughter of Jay Chand, apparently the 
Rathor Raja of Kanauj, who in 1194 a.d. was defeated somewhere in 
the Etawah District by Shahabu’d-din Ghorf, who, it is said, plundered 
Etawah itself about the 6ame time. 

This victory destroyed for ever the great kingdom of Kanauj, and 
paved the way for the Senghar and Chauhan principalities. Bisukdeo 
took possession of the whole of the eastern parts of the present district. 
His descendants allege that he received it in dower on his marriage 
with the daughter of the Kanauj Raja, on condition of exterminating 
the Meos, who were then ravaging the whole country. But this seems 
scarcely likely, since at the time of his marriage the kings of Dehli 
claimed sovereignty over this tract, and had made, about the time of 
the famous battle of Tiraurf, a grant of a portion of it to their own 
employes. 

In 582 h., or 1186 a.d., one TJdaikarn, of Ajudhia (a Srfbastam 
Kayath of the Dusera division), presented himself at the Court of Pirthf 
Raj as an aspirant to the royal favor. Proving himself both brave and 
clever, he was sent with a force to Phapund to reduce the Meos to 
order- and in a.d. 1191 received a formal sannad conferring on him a 
jaghlr of Rs. 50,000, with the title of Chaudhrf. 

Then came the destruction of the Dehli Raj in 1193 a.d., and of that 
of Kanauj in 1194 a.d., after which both the Kayath and the Senghar 
appear to have obtained the favor of the conqueror. Poker Dass, Udai- 
kam’s son, was confirmed in his father’s jaghir and title, with the addi¬ 
tion of being nominated hereditary Kanungo of the shag of Phapund, 
with further emoluments; while Bisukdeo and his sons obtained firm 
hold of the whole of the rest of the eastern half of the district. 

Of the Kayaths, Chaudhri Ganga Pershfid, of Burhedanna and TJmrf, 
Talukdar and Honorary Magistrate, still (with branches of his family) 
hold nearly the same villages they obtained in grant some 650 years 
ago; while the Rajas of Bharrai, Jaggammanpur, Ruru, Sakkat, and 
all the multitudinous “Rua,” “Rawat,” and “Kunr” kinsmen, holding 
some 300 to 400 villages between them, sufficiently maintain the name 

and position of their great ancestor. 

It was somewhat later than the advent of the Senghars that the 
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Chauh&n Raja, Sumersa (grandson of Hami'r Shah, killed at the taking 
of Rattambur in 1230 a.d., by Altamsh), with his two brothers, the 
founders of the Rajore and Mainpuri Dynastie^-all being sons of Raja 
Uram Rao, and great-great-grandsons of Pirthi Raj,—made theu* way 
from Nfmrana to this part of the country; when Samer Shah with his 
Chauhan followers and friends took possession of the whole of the 
western portion, as the Senghars already had of the eastern portion, of 
the district. This I take to have occurred somewhere about 1266 a.d., 
and I gather that the Chauhans obtained a certain amount of countenance 
from Ghyasu’d-dfn, in consideration of their having aided to exterminate 
the Meos, who were then, as ever, the very bete noirs of all regular 
administration. 

From this stem the Rajahs of Pertabmr and Chakkernagar, the 
Rana of Sikrori, the Raos of Jassohan and Kisni, and other princely 
houses, sprang, and though they probably no longer hold more than a 
fifth at most of the 1,122 villages over which Sumersa once exercised 
regal authority, the Chauhans are still the dominant race of the west, 
as the Senghars are of the east, of the Etawah District. 

But though the Chauhans and Senghars are, and have been for fully 
600 years, the ruling races here, it must not be supposed that these 
are the only castes, or even the only Rajputs, who deserve our notice. 
Before the Senghars, the Gaur Thakurs in the north-east, and, after 
the advent of the Chauhans, the Bhudaurias in the west, were in their 
turns powerful, and have left till this day representatives in many 
village communities. 

The Gaurs belong to those dim middle ages in which nothing can be 
distinguished with certainty. According to their own traditions, they 
migrated from Sopar in the west as early as 650 a.d., and took up their 
head-quarters at Parsu, reclaiming much of the surrounding country 
from the everlasting Meos, whom everybody was always conquering, 
without, it must be confessed, their appearing much the worse for it. 

In about 1000 a.d. the Gaur Thakurs were, they assert, in great 
force in that tract of country now known as Phapund, Akbarpur, 
Oreyah, Rassulabad, and Dera Mangalpur parganahs, having their 
head-quarters at Malhausie, and founding fifty-two ( baican) gharis, 
amongst which Phapund, TJmrf, Burhedana, and many others later 
granted to the Kayath Chaudhris, are enumerated. Who exactly Allah 
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and Udal (the worthy Rajas of Mahoba whose prowess is sung to this 
day at the commencement of the rains by all the minstrels and peasants 
of the Central Doab) may chance to have been, and whether they were 
men or myths, the works of reference at my command do not enable 
me to decide; but it is to those doughty warriors—but specially the 
matchless archer, Udal—that the Gaur Thakurs ascribe their defeat 
and ruin at the very commencement of the twelfth* century. Else¬ 
where they again, on various occasions, rose into importance, but here 
they never regained their lost supremacy, though their descendants to 
this day continue to hold Sahail, Karchalla, Jaura, and other villages 
in this and the Cawnpore Districts. 

The Bhadaurias on the west, whose head-quarters are in the Bah 
Pinahat parganah of the Agra District, claim, as is well known, great 
antiquity, and are (owing to the favour in which they stood in the 
later times of the Mahoraedan Emperors, which are least forgotten) 
allowed precedence by the Chauhans of Manchhana (or Mainpuri) and 
Fertabnir; but in reality these Bhadaurias were of no importance 
when the great Chauhan houses were founded hereabouts, and only 
rose into notice when the Chauhans of Etawah had been for nearly 400 
years the rulers of the whole country round about. It was during the 
time of Shahjahan and his successors that the Bhadaurias (always a 
troublesome and disreputable set) obtained a permanent hold, which 
they still retain on much of the Chauhan territory. 

Mingled with the Bhadaurias are a few communities of Dhakera 
Rajputs, who appear to have migrated hither from the direction of 

• IIow they reconcile this early date with the alleged fact that Udal married a 
daughter or sister of Jaichand of Kanauj, I cannot pretend to say. Everyone knows 
Udal’s story,—how as a boy he broke the Kahari’s ghara ; and how, taunted by her, 
he wont and recovered his father's skull; his loves, his conquests, and his sad fate • 
are they not told in all our chronicles ? One such contains nearly 1,000 pages of 
close manuscript, solely devoted to Udal and his family. But for all that, I am by 
no means convinced that he and his exploits are not pure myths, and that his whole 
story, as originally told, was not a semi-religious fable. If he was a man, and not a 
myth, the story of his marrying Jaichand's daughter need give no trouble. Every 
family who ever married in old days into any Rathorc family of Kanauj now give out 
that their ancestor married Jaichand's daughter. Probably it may have been one of 
his great-grandfather's chobdar's daughters; but this is all the same to them. 
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Ajmtr early in the sixteenth century, and to hare early jo.ned them- 
Belves with the Bhadaurias. For nearly two centuries they bore a 
reputation as robbers and cut throats second only to that of their pro¬ 
totypes, the Meos, and to this day they are, I think, the least respect- 

able of our village communities. 

In the east, again, where this district inarches with that of Cawn- 
pore, a good many of the Gahlor—or, as it is sometimes written, Gahlot 
—Thakurs are to be found. The head-quarters of this clan, hereabouts 
at least, is Parganahs Itassulabad and Tirua Thattia, Zillah Farrakh. 
abad. They profess to have made their way, about 1400 a.d., from 
Muttra and Dehli, to assist Sultan Mahmud Taghlak in maintaining 
order in and about Kanauj, and to have received the 600 villages they 
still profess to hold in reward for their services. That they obtained 
their present holdings about the time that that most blood-thirsty 
ruffian, Tamerlane, had reduced the whole of Upper India to a state 
of anarchy is, I deem, probable enough; but although Mahmud Taghlak 
was residing for a short time at Kanauj, it was as a mere refugee, 
and I doubt whether he ever attempted to keep order anywhere, or pos¬ 
sessed any power to reward allies. I suspect by “ their own good 
swords they won those lands,” as certainly later “ by those same swords 
they kept them.” 

A considerable number of Parihar Thakurs are to be found in that 
portion of the district south of the rivers Kuari and Chambal, known 
as the Taluka Sandus. Inhabiting, as these people have done, that 
intricate and inaccessible net-work of ravines that abuts on the Punch¬ 
ed 11 * (as the confluence of the Jamna, Chambal, Sinde, Koari, and 

Pahuj is here termed), they have ever been a peculiarly lawless and 
desperate community. 

The great ancestor of these Parihars was Belan Deo. From him, in 

the seventh generation, descended Nahir Deo, one of whose fourteen 

sons, Paup Singh, founded this particular clan, who were then located 

m Biana, Zillah Amritpur. Very early in the eleventh century, and 

consequent on (though why consequent, none can explain) the defeat 

of Anang Pal by Mahmud of Ghazni, Samit Rai, the then surviving 

head of the house, fled to Sandus and colonized the country thereabouts" 
which his clan still continue to occupy. 

The Kachhwahas are also represented in this district. The Kaurs 
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of Bailah were once rather important landholders, and, with their 
numerous kinsmen, still hold Bailah itself and a few other villages. 

The Kaclihwahas appear to have emigrated at an early period from 
Gwalior or its neighbourhood to that tract of country now known as 
Kachhwahi Ghar. Thence in 1656 a.d. came one Ajab Singh, who 
took service with the then Raja of Ruru, and later, through his master’s 
influence, obtained possession of Bailah and other villages. Besides 
this family, there are a good number of this caste (all emigrants from 
Kachhwahi Ghar) sprinkled here and there about the eastern parganahs 
of this district. 

To return, the Rajput races were the pioneers, but with them and 
after them came tribes of Brahmans, as pandits, purohits, and pujaris, 
who soon obtained villages or portions of villages as maaj'is , or as sub¬ 
sistence provisions, from their warlike patrons. 

Throughout this district, if we except the Oreyah parganah, the 
Kanaujias are in majority. A very considerable proportion of these 
belong to the Dubai division (or got ); and one celebrated Dubai, Shiv- 
nath, is recorded as having accompanied Raja Sumersa when he first 
established himself in Etawah. Throughout the north-east of the dis¬ 
trict Kanaujias abound, but all admit that they only came by degrees, 
finding their way one by one to the courts of the Senghar chieftains, 
from whom they obtained grants of lands, and whose rights they in 

many cases usurped in the course of time. 

In the centre of the district, for some reason, there always remained 
a broad belt of debateable land between the Senghars and the Chauhans, 
and in this neutral ground, about 1500 a.d., appeared two Kanaujia 
Brahmans, Dhun and Mun (qutrg, should these be Dhan and Man?), 
born, it was said, at Nandhaha, near Bithur. These soon possessed 
themselves peacefully of a very considerable tract of country. 

In the Oreyah parganah (which is not generally known), the 
Sanaurias or Sanadhs predominate, and are represented chiefly by 
Singias and Merhas, two well-known gots of that sub-family. There 
are a considerable number of Singia* Brahman zamfnddrs, and these 


• The Singias are also called Gargia Chanbeys. They say that Garga COtteJ,:Sri 
Krishen’s guru, belonged to their family. Their name is derived, ******& 
that of their native country-a tract near Dehli, which was once known as Sing . 
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all date their origin from one Basdeo. According to them their an¬ 
cestor first settled at Sabhda under the protection of the Senghars, and 
then one of his sons went to Dehli, where he obtained service late in 
Shahabu’d-din Ghori’s reign. 

They are probably in error in dating their advent so far back as 
1200 a.d., but they are unquestionably one of the first of the Brahman 
6epts now existing that settled in the district. 

The Merhas profess to have been from early times the family priests 
or the Senghar ltaj of Bharrai. 

In the Etawah parganah, besides the gradual influx of Kanaujias, 
two distinct immigrations of other Brahmans are noticeable as having 
to this day left numerous representatives. 

Very early in the fourteenth century, when Alau’d-din took Ran- 
tampur, Chitorgarh, and other places, one Harripant, a famous pandit, 
made his way to Etawah. With him came Ugarsen, Mathuria, and 
others of that sub-division of the Sanaurias. Ugarsen’s two sons, ltadho 
and Madho, rose to more or less importance, and at this present moment 
their descendants of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth generation, 
as well as the descendants of their father’s companions, aro to be found 
almost throughout the Etawah parganah. 

Another and far more important sept of Sanaurias are the “ Sahara” 
Chaudhris of Manikpur. Their ancestors, it is generally allowed, ac¬ 
companied Raja Sumersa on his first settlement in the district, and 
from him obtained the title of Chaudhri and a grant of several villages. 

In later times they possessed, it is said, a chauras't of villages. 

Of the Kayat or writer class, besides the important Phupund family 
already noticed, a considerable number are to be found in the Etawah 
parganah. Of these the most noticeable are the Ayara family (Suksenai 
Kayats of the Pardhan al), whose ancestor, an inhabitant of Kanauj, 
migrated to Etawah after Raja Jaichand’s death, and when Sumersa 
took possession of Etawah, entered his service. 

Besides these, there are the Chakwa and Parasna Kayats, to whose 
family belonged the famous Raja Nawal Rai, whom the Nawab Ban- 
gash killed. Theso are Suksenai Kharrai. Again, there are the Ekdill 
Kayats, Suksenai, Dusera, and others, whose ancestors were one and 
all followers or servants of the Chauhan Rajas. 
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For traders the Etawah District has never been famous. Inaccessible 
ravines, dense jungles, and the unchecked rule of virtually independent 
petty Thakur chieftains were not elements conducive to the rapid 
development of commerce. 

About 400 years ago one Mota Mai, a Khattri' of Jalaun, settled in 
the old city, and there, with a number of relatives and kinsmen, grew 
to importance. He built a magnificent residence—one might almost 
call it a palace—which still, though ruined (and all its best marble and 
stonework long since sold away by his numerous pauper descendants), 
attest the builder’s wealth and taste. 

Of the humbler traders or Banniahs scattered everywhere about the 
district, a large proportion are Aggarwallas. These Aggarwallas are said 
by Elliot to derive their name from Agroha, on the borders of Hariana; 
but I believe that this statement is incorrect, as by all tradition, written 
and oral, they are descended from a person named Augar, or Ugar. 
According to some accounts he was a Brahman saint, Augar Rikhisur; 
while others call him a Kshatriya Raja, TJgar Sen. Be this as it may, 
he had seventeen sons, whom he married to the seventeen daughters 
of Basuk Deota, King of the Nagas. 

The descendants of these Nag-kannies, or snake-daughters, were 
called Aggarwallas, and these comprise to this day seventeen gota,* 
named after Augar’s seventeen sons. Those snake-ladies brought with 
them a number of slaves, and the descendants of these were called 
Daasa, to this day a well-known though inferior race of Banniahs. 
How these Aggarwallas, descendants of saints or monarchs, came to 
sink into the position they have ever occupied within the historical 
period, is, I think, easy of explanation. Admitting, as is now unques¬ 
tionable, that these serpent-kings, of whom we hear 60 much, were 
nothing more than the chieftains of tribes of invaders whose birthplace 
was beyond the Himalayas, Scythians, as Elliot calls them, and con¬ 
curring with Elphinstone that any considerable admixture of the blood 
of these barbarians in the pure Rajput stocks is highly improbable, I 
believe that many of the inferior castes, and amongst others the Aggar- 


• Vis., Garag, Gotal, Basal, Nayal, Tandal, Metal, Sangal, Mangal, Gon, Chaudan, 
Abarn, Dhabaran, Kusal, Gangal, and three others which I have never been able to 

find ont. 
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walla Banniahs, the Kayats, the Gujars, and the Jats, originated in 
marriages between males of the pure Brahman and Rajput stocks and 
females of the later hordes of invaders. The subject, however, is one 
which I cannot here discuss further. 

Then we have the Jameya Banniahs, of whom there are a good many 
in Oreyah, and who are remarkable as having until quite recently always 
buried their dead, whom they now place on a mat and fling into a 
river. They claim descent from Pahlad, 6on of Hiranya Kasyap, but 
they take their name from Jameya, their more immediate progenitor, 
who, abandoning the “panth” or sect of Hiranya Kasyap, became 
initiated in the worship of Bishen (or Vishnu), and prescribed the 6ame 
to his descendants. Like others of the trading and laboring classes, 
their advent to this part of the country 6eems to have been subsequent 
to the comparative restoration of order under the Rajput chieftains. 
Besides these Jameya Banniahs, there are the Gaharwar, Gahore, 
Didhomra, and Pur war, or Ajudiahbasi's, and others, whose traditions, 
though useful in discussing the general question of the origin of the 
inferior castes, would be too tedious to dwell on here. And lastly, 
before concluding this passing notice of our traders, we are bound to 
name the Marwarfs—commercial adventurers—of many castes, who, 
second to none in enterprise and industry, periodically seek in these 
provinces the fortunes they generally return to spend in their distant 
homes in Marwar. 

Hitherto we have considered only the Hindu races, and the truth is 
that ours is an essentially Hindu population, amongst which here and 
there a few Mahomedans only have been permitted to find homes. Not 


as conquerors or rulers, for the most part came the Mahomedans f * 
Etawah : nature had so fortified the Rajput principalities here that 
neither Shah nor Nawab ever ventured to interfere much with them, 
though in course of Akbar’s time the whole was duly included in the 
subah of Agra, under the dasturs of Etawah, Bhaugaon, and Kalpi. 

In early times the whole northern half of the district was traversed 
from west to east by a portion of that broad ten-Io* belt of dhdk jungle, 
which—though now in many localities replaced by cultivation, and 
everywhere greatly diminished in breadth, is still to be traced through 
the Mirat, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Etah, Mainpuri, Etawah, and Caw^i- 
pore Districts—was once a dense continuous and jungle forest. 
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The whole of the south of the district was, and indeed still is, a net¬ 
work of terrible ravines (then everywhere densely wooded), fringing 
throughout their whole course the Jamna, Chambal, and Kuari rivers. 
Lastly, right through the centre of the district runs the Senghar, which 
for the last thirty miles of its course here is bordered on either side by 
a belt of ravines, in many places several miles in breadth. These latter 
ravines, even up to a recent date, were so densely clothed with khair,* 
rewaj,f chenkar.J babul,§ and others of this thorny race, that it was 
difficult in many places for even a single footman to thread his way 
amongst them; and all tradition leads us to believe that in past times 
the Jomno-Chambal ravines were no less densely clad. 

It is therefore no matter of surprise that, close as Etawah was to 
the capital of the great Mahomedan Emperors, the Hindus always con¬ 
trived to hold their own, so that we have but few, and these but little 
important, Mahomedan families to chronicle here. 

Phapund and Etawah alone have any Mahomedans. To Phapund, 
early in the sixteenth century, from Jaunpur, came Sayyid Yusuf, a 
native of Bokhara, known to us now as Shah Jaffer Bokhari. With 
this good man came his brother, Sayyid Tayab, and his family; and 
this latter’s descendants are now the leading Mahomedans of Phapund. 
About the same time appeared also at Phapund one Baba Sejhanand, 
who is said to have been born in Totadari, near Ajmir; and with this 
Baba the Bokhari contracted the strongest friendship. Both Sejhanand 
and Shah Jaffer, who died in 956 Hijri,|| left a name for goodness and 
sanctity, revered alike by Hindu and Musulman,—and flowers are 
sprinkled, lamps are lit, and snow-white sheets are still spread upon 
the Mahomedan’s tomb at festivals by the pious of both creeds; while 
the great fair of Shah Bokhari, held yearly at it to this day, shows 
how long and brightly “good deeds shine out upon this naughty 
world,” and how, even in the darkest ages and amongst the most 
ignorant people, a career of pure unselfish piety and good works will 
conquer sectarian prejudices, and live to distant generations in the 
hearts of multitudes, who, though they will not imitate, can at least 
admire, its virtues. 

In Etawah we have two families or clans of Mahomedans. e 

♦ Acacia Catechu. t Acacia Lencophlrca. X Acacia Trispinosa. 

$ Acacia Arabica. II The date is on his tomb. 
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are Shaikhs, who, emigrating from Bagdad, settled in Dehli in Chengiz 
Khan’s time, early in the thirteenth century, and thence in the time of 
the Emperor Akbar (whose sannads they retain to this day) moved to 
Etnwah, of which they became the hereditary kazis, although they 
never appear to have become landholders. The other clan are Say} ids, 
whose progenitor, Sayyid Jabba, of the Barah Sadat, obtained in 
Faruksir’s time a small grant of land in Etawah from the Vizier Abdulla, 
who, as is well known, belonged to the same famous Sayyid stock. 

There still remain the inferior castes, of whom in this district the 
Ah ire, Chamars, Kachfs, and Lodhis are perhaps the most noticeable 
and most important. Of the origin* of these, or the times at which 
they first occupied the district in considerable numbers, nothing can be 
said with certainty. 

Looking back through the dim vista of receding ages, we seem to 
discern traces of a time when the Etawah District was widely different 
from anything it lias ever been within the historic period: a time when 
population was very dense, and when arts long since forgotten, and a 
religion now unknown, grew and flourished everywhere about the dis¬ 
trict. Even in the midst of barren plains, ancient sites \ of considerable 
magnitude, aud in some instances extraordinary height, attest the im¬ 
portance and antiquity of the towns under which they once slowly grew. 
Fragments of a highly glazed and ornamental pottery, such as in Asia 
is now scarcely produced anywhere out of China, and portions of sculp¬ 
ture, which even now, weather-beaten by unnumbered seasons, are 
almost Grecian in the purity of their design, from time to time crop 
up—mute records of arts and civilization, such as in the last thousand 
years have found no parallels here. Even the principal mosque in 
Etawah itself is nothing J but a modified Buddhist temple, to which it 
is impossible to assign a later date than the fifth century of our era. 

• From such scraps of tradition as I have at various times collected from the people 
and from native books, modern and ancient, I hope some day to he able to show good 
grounds for believing that most of the more important of the lower castes spring from 
unions between the maUs of the higher castes and females of the aboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants of the country, or in some cases (and these are the most respected of the lower 
castes) the females of the so-called Scythian races. 

t Known as kheras. 

t I was the first to point this out, and even now it is not generally known. 
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Some great calamity then devastated the country. War and pestilence 
may have contributed; but there are nowhere the faintest traces of 
irrigating channels—water is very far from the surface, and it is to one 
of those terrible famines to which this part of the Doab is peculiarly 
i I myself am inclined to attribute the change. 

The next glimpse we catch of the country—it is almost tenantless, a 
straggling wilderness, overrun with scattered hordes of robber savages; 
then came that widely-extended reflex movement of the southern Rajput 
tribes towards the north and north-east, which, commencing long before 
the earliest important Mahomedan invasion, has never, I think, been ade¬ 
quately explained. Other tribes doubtless preceded them, of whom even 
such faint traces as we have of the Gor occupation no longer remain to 
us; but the first fo obtain a lasting footing here were the Senghars’ and 
Chauhans’ bold hearts and strong arms, before whom the plunderers 
soon melted away. Once more something like protection to life and 
property is afforded : the Brahmans come with science, such as it is, 
and all that still remains to them of a declining civilization; agricul¬ 
ture becomes possible ; herds multiply in something like security; 
commerce and banking spring up to aid the distribution of growing 
wealth, and the Tatars, Mughals, and Mahrattas have successively held 
nominal sway, and exercised a more or less real authority over them. 

Brahmans. — I note, though it is probably so perfectly well known 
as to require no repetition, that Brahmans are divided into two great 
classes—the Panch Gor, who reside north, and the Panch Dravira, who 
reside south, of the Yindyachal mountains. 

The Gor contains five great families:—1, Sarasut; 2, Kankubj; 3, 
Gor; 4, Maithal; 5, Utkal. 

The Dravira contains five other great families:—1, Tailang; 2, 
Drawar; 3, Maharasht; 4, Karnatic; 5, Gujar. These do not inter¬ 
marry, I believe. 

The Kankubj, with whom chiefly we arc concerned in these pro¬ 
vinces, contains five 6ub-families:—1, Sanauria, orSanadh; 2, Kanaujia; 
3, Jijhotia; 4, Bhufnhar; 5, Sarwaria. These do intermarry. 

The Kanaujias, again, comprise sixteen divisions and 104 gols) and 
similarly each of the sub-families include a vast number of divisions 
and got 8. No two authorities agree as to these, and some years ago, 
after recording some hundreds, I came to the conclusion that these dis- 
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tinctions were of no value. Doubtless, however, Brahmans of the same 
gots cannot intermarry. The distinction of gots had their origin in the 
jags and oms performed by their ancestors and founders. 

Kayaths. —These, as is well known, claim descent from Chandar, or 
Chittor Gupt, who had two wives and twelve sons, each of whom was 
founder of a separate clan. There ought, therefore, now to be only 
twelve such clans, but a thirteenth has been somehow introduced, and 
the Kayaths are always said to contain twelve and a half families. These 
are—1, Mathur; 2, Bhatnagar; 3, Sribast or Sribastam; 4, Suksena; 
5, Kalserisht; 6, Negam; 7, Gor; 8, Suraj-thug; 9, Amisht; 10, 
Aithana; 11, Balmek; 12, Karan; 124, Unais. 

These cannot intermarry, but each of theso are divided, first, in 
great sub-divisions, as the Sribast into (a) Kharai, ( b) Dusera; and all 
these sub-divisions into innumerable als, the members of each dl being 
unable to marry in their own dl, or out of their own great family. 

0. A. Hume, C.B., Collector. 


ETAH. 

Out of a population of 614,351 souls, there are 71,662 Chamars and 
10,900 Koli's. 

It is not known from what part of the country the Chamars came, 
but it is possible that they have settled here on account of the leather 
trade. They are sub-divided into seven classes—viz., Jatua, Kaien, 
Kurah, Jaiswar, Jhosia, Azimgarhia and Kurfs. 

Ahi'bs and Ahirs. —Of these there are 63,193. 

Lodhas— Of whom there are 58,758 souls in this district. They are 
chiefly to be found in the parganahs of Etah and Marehra; they hold 
zamfndari in this district, and are old inhabitants. There are sii sub¬ 
divisions of caste amongst them, viz., Pataria, Mathuria, Sankallajaria, 
Lakhia, Kharia, and Pania. The Pataria caste abounds in Etah, and 
came from the west—the districts of Aligarh and Dehli. Atranjt- 

kherah is an ancient seat of the Lodhas. Lodhas are said to have come 
from the hills. 

Thakurs—O f these there are 53,132. The principal tribe of 
Thakurs, inhabitants of this country, are Chauhan, Rathors, Solankhf, 
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Tomars, Kattiar, Bais, Dhakre, Powar, Jadon, Bhatalai (or Bamtalai), 
Bargujars, Pondair, Goraher, Jaiswar, Kattia, Gor, Kachhwaha, Ragh- 
bansi, and Jais. 

ChatthIn. —These Rajputs or Thakurs trace their origin from the 
neighbourhood of Sambhar and Ajmir; they came into this district 
from that quarter and Dehli. 

Rathobs. —This is a very old tribe of the Thakurs. 

Solan Eiiis.—They first came into this district from Gujrat, some say 
Tonk. 

SoNKnis. —A branch of the Solankhis, and are to be found in Eklehra 
and Garina. 

Tomabs. —The famous Pandus are said to have been of the Tomar 
caste. Their original country was Hastnapur, Indar Prast, or Dehli. 

KATTfABS.—They are only to be found in Parganah Azimnagar, and 
they came into this part of the country from Jallandhar. 

Kattias. —They are only to be found in Parganah Azimnagar. They 
came likewise from Jallandhar. 

Bais. —They are to be found only in Parganah Nidhpur. They say 
that they came from Daondia Khera, in Buiswara (Oudh), and belong 
to the royal race. 

Dhaerais. —A tribe of Rajputs who are now to be found in Mauzahs 
Sundrain and Meholi, Parganah Nidhpur. 

Panaribs. —They are to be found in Parganah Azimnagar. 

Jad<jns. —The Raja of Awa and the Zamindar of Rustamgarh are of 
this tribe. The Raja of Awa holds zamindari in Parganahs Marehra, 
Etah, Sonhar, Azimnagar, Patiali, and Soron. 

Bhatatlias. —They are to be found in Mauzah Mogarra Tatyf, Par¬ 
ganah Nidhpur. They came from across the Ganges. 

BARGtjjABs.—They are to be found in Ujhaipur and Nandgaon, in 

Parganah Sakkit. 

PmiDfBS.—They are said to have come from Hard war some 1100 
years ago, and hold zamindari in the Balgram Parganah, Tehsfl Kass- 

ganj, TJlayi Khass, Indrayi, and Jaitpura. 

Garhahers, or Gaubahers. —An obscure tribe of the Rajputs found 
in the Parganahs of Pachlana, Badria, and Bilram. They are said to 

have come from Ajmir some 225 years ago. 

Jaiswab, or Jais are to be found only in Parganah Azimnagar, an 
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they are stated to have come from Jaisalmi'r or Jagnair, while Sir II. 
Elliot mentions they came from Kasha Jais, in Oudh. 

Gaurs.—A royal race of Itajputs—the ancient Kings of Bengal were 
of the Gaur caste. They came from the east of Kashi (Benares). Bar- 
hola and Sanori arc their zammdari villages. They are sub-divided into 
Bhat Gaur, Brahman Gaur, and Chamar Gaur. Barliola zaimndars are 
Brahman Gaurs, while the Barona zamindars are Chamar Gaurs. 

KacuiiwAuas. —Akbarpur, Tamraura, and Sikandarpur are the abode 
of Kachhwaha Thakurs. 

RajbaxsIs. —To be found in Nidhpur Farganah. 

Brahmans. —There are 53,132 souls, principally Sanadhs. 

Kachis. —They are sub-divided into Kanaujia, Hardia, and Suksena. 

Gadarias. —Of these there are 21,479. 

Banniahs. —Of these, 15,412 arc in this district. 

Mahajaxs. —There are 12,907. 

Kisacns. —There are 11,966. 

Barky is.— They are probably aborigines. 

Kaistiis or Kaitus.— The Suksenas arc original inhabitants of San- 
kesah, near Serai Agath, in this district, and this district may be said 
to be their native country. Other sub-divisions are— 

Kclshirists. —From Oudh, thence to Jallaisar and Shekoabad, and 
in this district. 

Sribastams.— Camo from Oudh, Khairabad, and Gonda. Sribastam 
Suksena, and Kulshirist hold znmfndari. 

C. H. T. Crosthwaite, Deputy Collector. 


JALAUN. 

The principal castes of this district are:—1, Kachhwaha Rajputs; 
2, Senghar Rajputs; 3, Gujars; 4, Kurmts; 5, Brahmans; 6, Mah- 
ratta Pandits. 

The Kurmfs hold 107 villages. 

Next in this district come the Brahmans: they hold 198 villages; 
the Gujar caste have 105 villages; the Kachhwaha Thakurs hold 84 
villages; and the Senghars 62 villages. 

It will be remarked that, though this district is considered in Bundel- 
khand, yet the BundelA clan only have three villages. 
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KacruwAha Thaxubs. —The Kachhwaha Thakurs, who inhabit the 
north-western part of the district, situated on the banks of tbe Pahuj 
and Jumna, are represented by the Raja Mansingh, of Rampdr. A 
branch of the same clan is the Raja of Gopalpur, another jaghlrdar. 
The Raja of Sikri is also of the same clan. 

Senghar Rajputs. —The Senghar clan holds many villages in the 
north-eastern part of the district, near the banks of the Jumna. Their 
representative is the Raja of Jaggammanpur. 

GtfjARS.—The Gujars state they came from the west of India. The 
principal Gujar families are Dhantoli, Hardoi, and Babye; but none are 
of any note, or hold large estates. 

Mahratta Pandits. —The first appearance in these parts of the 
Mahratta Pandits was on cession to the Peshwah in a.d. 1726, by 
Chattersal, of a large tract of land containing 3,481 villages, given in 
payment of assistance rendered against the Nawab of Farrakhabad, who 
had invaded this part of the country. 

KtJBMis.—The Kurmis, although playing a most important part as 
agriculturists, hold no influential position. The same remark as to 
position applies to Ahfrs, and all the inferior castes. A native tradition 
exists that this district, anterior to the conquest by Chattersal Bundela, 
was entirely held by the Meo caste, an inferior clan of Rajputs. 

A. H. Ternan, Lt.-Col., Deputy Commissioner. 


JHANSI. 

Very little can be said in this district on the subject regarding which 
the Board have called for information. There are no records or sannads 
extant, and, as a rule, the people have no traditions of their own his¬ 
tories. There are no large colonies of Rajputs or other well-known 
castes, and no tract or portion of the district is occupied by any one 
particular tribe. Here and there may be found the scattered members 
of the same family, but with very few exceptions there is no one family 
holding more than two or three villages. 

There have never been any inducements to settle in this part of the 
country. There are, indeed, signs of its having been a prosperous and 
well-populated country in the time of the Chandels; but since their 
expulsion (probably about 850 years ago) the country has been overrun 
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and held by different conquerors, and the people have been badly 
governed, and were, when the English took possession of the district, 
very much reduced in numbers, and generally wretchedly poor. 

The castes which exist in the greatest numbers in this district stand, 
as regards numbers, in the following order:— 


1. Brahmans . 46,818 

2. Chamars. 36,566 

3. Kachhi's. 31,772 

4. Koeris and Khushtahs . 24,202 

5. Ahfrs . 23,274 

6 . Rajputs . 15,847 

7. Garereahs . 15,232 

8 . Kurmis . 13,150 

9. Bundelus . 10,507 

10 . Lodhfs . 10,420 

11 . Kangars. 8,592 

12. Kayaths. 7,889 


Sahereahs. —These people are said to be Gonds; they live in the 
jungles in the southern part of the district: they are no doubt the 
aborigines of this part of the country. They are very wild in their 
habits, and look more like monkeys than men. They havo no tradi¬ 
tions, and can give no information about themselves. 

Chandels (Rajputs).—These number only ninety-four in this district. 

Kangars. —These people are said to be one of the many castes who 
owe their origin to Bishwa Karma, a Brahman, and Ganashi, a woman 
of low caste. They say that they settled here about 650 years ago, but 
this is not at all certain. It is most probable that, taking advantage 
of the misrule and disorder which prevailed after the great victory 
gained by Pirthi Raj over the Chandels, they invaded and took pos¬ 
session of a large portion of this district; for when the Bundelas came 
they found the Kangars rulers of nearly all the tract of country which 
lies between the Dassan Naddf and the River Pahuj. They had in 
those days their capital at a place called Kurar, about seventeen miles 
from Jhansi. They are like the Bhars in the Jaunpur, Benares, and 
Mirzapur Districts, who also were rulers once of that part of the 
country—the thieves and chaukidars of the district. 

Bundelas. These men, as well as those of the Dhandelas and Ponwnr 
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castes, are spurious Bajputs. They are sprung from the Gaharwars, 
one of the thirty-six Bajput tribes. They came from Kantit and 
Khairaghar in the Mirzapur District. They were probably forced to 
emigrate and come westwards by the pressure caused by the Mahomedan 
invasion of the Doab and Oudh, and the colonization of Oudh and the 
Jaunpur, Azimgarh, and Benares Districts by the Bajputs, who were 
driven eastwards by the Mahomedans. They conquered Bundelkhand 
at the commencement, I believe, of the thirteenth century, but it is 
impossible to fix the exact date. 

DqandelAs (spurious Bajputs) —I have not been able to find out 
how or when they lost caste. They intermarry with the Bundelas and 
Ponwars. They say that they settled here 700 years ago, and that 
they are descended from Dhandhu, one of the officers in the army of 
Pirthi Baj. There are only 353 of them in this district. 

Ponwars (spurious Bajputs: see above).—They settled here after the 
conquest of the country by the Bundelas, about 400 years ago. 

ParihIrs (Bajputs).—The head of this family lives at Jignf—an 
independent State on the right bank of the Dassan river—and the clan 
hold twenty-seven villages in this and the Hamfrpur District, and in 
adjoining Native States. Those in this district are descended from 
Gobindeo and Sarangdeo, the grandsons of the head of the family, Baja 
Jujhar Singh. They were here long before the Bundeld conquest, pro¬ 
bably in the time of the Chandels. They came no doubt from Marwar, 
of which country the Parihars were in possession up to the commence¬ 
ment of the twelfth century. 

KnATTfs (Bajputs).—There are now only sixty-five of this tribe in 


this district. 

Saingar (Bajput).—These number 409. They came from Jagmo- 

hanpur, on the Jumna, about 300 years ago. 

Bais (Baj puts).—These number 710. They came from Dundea Khera 
in Oudh. Like all other Bais, they state they are true Tilok Chandf 
Bais, and are descended from the great Baja Salbahan, the conqueror o 
Baja Bikramajit, of Ujjain. They settled here probably at the close 
of the fifteenth, or at the commencement of the sixteenth, century. 
Gaur (Bajputs).—Say they came from Indurkhf, Scindiah’s territory 

(formerly in the Jalaun District), 300 years ago. 

DhangIs.— These men assert they are descended from Lav, one o 
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the eons of Raja Ramchand, and that they came here from Narwar, in 
Scindiah’s territory, 900 years ago. 

Mabwabis. —These are the money-lenders in this district. 

GtfjABs.—This tribe numbers in this district 3,860. 

Koebi's and Khushta.hs.— These are the weavers in this part of the 
country. They are in great numbers in the towns of Mau, Erick, 
Gurserai, and Bhandere. They number 24,202. The Koeris came, so 
they say, from Benares some 700 years ago, and the Khushtahs from 
Chandairi (a place renowned for its silk manufactures) 600 years ago; 
but I do not think it likely that they have been here so long. The 
Koeris make Kharua and other cotton goods, while the Khushtahs make 
silk articles only. The Koeris assert that they are descended from 
Bishwa Karma, a Brahman, and Ganashf, a woman of inferior caste. 

JIts. —The number of this tribe in this district is 350. They say 
that their ancestor was born from the matted hair (ja^a) of Mahadeo 
—hence their name. They settled in this district about 700 years ago, 
and came from Gohad, a place in Scindiah’s territory, about twenty-five 
miles north-east of Gwalior. 

Kuairis.—These people state that they emigrated from the south 
1200 years ago. 

Lodhis say they came from Narwar, in Scindiah’s territory, 1000 
years ago. They have a tradition that they originally came from 
Ludiand, in the Panjdb. 

KachhIs.— These people also assert that they came from Narwar 1000 
years ago. They claim descent from the Kachhwaha Rajputs. 

It is a matter of great difficulty—indeed, it is next to impossible— 
to trace out the origin of the numerous castes and sub-divisions of 
castes; but it will be found that there were two great causes which 
led to these sub-divisions,—the one, the marriages of men of higher 
with women of inferior caste; and the second, the adoption by some 
member of the family of a particular profession. Originally there were 
very few castes; hut caste in India became a social usage, and anyone 
becoming an outcast, or withdrawing himself from his own caste, found 
himself compelled to institute a new caste or sub-division of caste. 
Thus the Kachhfs ascribe their origin to the union of a Rajput and a 
woman of a lower caste. The Koerfs and the Khangars claim descent 
from Bishwa Karma, a Brahman, and Ganashf, a woman of low caste. 
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The Garereahs take their name from their occupation— gadar (*T3T^) 
being the Hindi for sheep. So also do the Lohars, Sonars, Chipas, 
Mochis, Baraies, Chamars, and Rangrez. The Ahirs are divided into 
two castes (there are, I believe, no Yadbansis here)—the Nand Bans 
and the Guala. The Nand Bans, again, have several sub-divisions. 
The Gualas are named after their ancestor, Gual, who some 6ay was 
a Bakal; at any rate the Nand Bans Ahirs look down upon the Gual&s. 
The Ahirs came from Muthra, and derive their names from ahi (^jf^), 
the Sanskrit for serpent. They say they had an ancestor called Hir, 
who used to be on good terms with serpents and snakes, and used to 
give them milk to drink. The origin of this tribe is not, I believe, 

known. ^ _ 

E. G. Jenkinson, Deputy Commustoner. 


LALLATPITR. 

Brahmans. —It is not known when the Brahmans first settled in this 
district, but it is supposed that a sect called Jagjotia came from the 
eastern regions of Kanauj; they are said to have been descended from 
the family of Kanauj Brahmans. Itaja Jujanat, of Bundclkhand, sent 
for thirteen Brahmans from Kanauj and settled them in his country, 
whence this sect had its origin, and took the appellation Jagjotia. 
These Jagjotias are also known under several names, such as Panday, 
Dubai, Sukal, Tewary, Pathak, Chaube, Dfabat, Misser, etc. When 
Rama (the god incarnate among the Hindus) returned to Oudh (Ajodhia), 
his country, having killed his inveterate foe, Havana, King of Ceylon 
(Lanka), his countrymen refused to take gifts from his hands on ac¬ 
count of his having slain the said Havana, a Brahman. Rama m 
consequence brought some boys from the Huthra School and gave them 
gifts of lands, and from their descendants the Sonadh sect took its 
origin. The tribe Bhagaur is descended from the family of Bhirgu 
Muni (monk) and Gaur. They are scarce in this part of the country. 
Came from a place of the same name, formerly the capital of Bengal. 

BIjndeiX —This tribe has its origin from the Chattrl fam y, wrn- 
monly known as Kashesar Gairwara Rajputs. As an endowment from 
Daibf they, under the name of Bdndela, took possession of this country, 
and hence from their time this province is termed “Bundelkhan . 
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Their customs differing from others, they messed apart and formed 
a separate sect. They first emigrated from Benares and came and 
settled at Urcha, and thence their head subdued Barr (a village in 
Lallatpur District), and resided there. 

Ahirs. —The exact time of the Ahfrs settling in this country is un¬ 
certain : it was about 400 or 500 years ago. They are known under 
several names at different places, such as Kamaria, Nagal, Bhalia, 
Boyla, Pachlara, Bangnah, Tar, Thanga, Salkhya, Gairwa, Itewrah, 
Thanik, Khaisar, Nata, Tilwar, Khandelah, Gotaylah, Pattaylah, and 
others; and all these different 6ects take their food together. 

Loom'.—About 300 or 400 years ago this tribe came from the 
northern climes and settled themselves in these parts. They are said 
to be the original race. 

Kachhis.— The original advent of this tribe cannot be traced. This 
caste consists of four principal sects—viz., Kachhwaha, Salloria, Hardia, 
and Amwar,—named from the places whence they came. 

Banniah.— This tribe came to this district from Marwar about 400 
or 500 years ago. They are of two sects, viz., Parwar and Banikawal. 
The former is the more numerous. The Banikawal sect sprung from 
the Parwars, from whom they separated themselves. The Banikawal 
race seem to be the illegitimate descendants of the Parwars. 


BANDA. 

As far as I have been able to discover, it appears tolerably certain 
that the original inhabitants of the district were the tribes now generally 
known as Kols, Bhils, Khonds, and Gonds. By the incursions of other 
tribes these have been by degrees relegated to the hilly parts of the 
country, and now are to be found, in this district at least, only in the 
hills of Parganahs Tirohan, Chibu, and Badausa. 

Ihey differ, of course, in almost every respect from the inhabitants 

of the plains, but are somewhat civilized and engaged in agricultural 

pursuits. Their way of living is of necessity in general wild in the 

extreme: from poverty, they go about almost naked, and, though 

nominally Hindus, yet have not the smallest hesitation in eating any 

anima 1 or bird they may catch. They very little differ from the other 
wild tribes of India. 
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They would seem to have been driven from their homes many 
centuries ago by the incursions of the warrior tribes of Rujputs, who 
eventually took full possession of the country, and who now, under 
various names, form the majority of the proprietors of the soil of this 
district. Here they are known by the generic name of Rajput Bundelas, 
or, in common parlance, as simply Thakurs. 

Their principal tribes here are the Surkf, Rathor, Tekan, Bilkait, 
Kachhwdha, Dikhit, with a fow Bais Thakurs, etc. 

The Rajput Bundelas differ in many important respects from their 
fellow tribes—men of the Doab and other parts of northern India. 
They do not intermarry with them, dress differently, have a different 
way of shaving their heads, and also do not disdain personally to engage 
in agricultural pursuits. 

In the train of the Rajputs, the tribes now known as Bundelkhandf 
Brahmans entered and settled in the district. 

Like the Rajputs, the Bundela Brahmans differ considerably from 
the Brahmans of the Doab in habits and costumes, as well as in 
language. 

In the parganah of Tirohan there is a considerable number of Mah- 
rattas, settled there by Omrit Rao, of Puna. They form a community 
by themselves. 

"W. R. Bubkitt, Officiating Collector. 


MIRZAPI7R. 

TEHsfLDAB OF HAZtlB TEHsfli. 

Brahmans, Chattrfs, Gautams, and Kaseras are the prevalent castes 
who have settled in this district. Mirzapur is in the midst of Benares 
and Allahabad, and is close to Bindachal. As these are places for 
Hindu worship, the Brahmans, Chattrfs, and Gautams have settled 
in great numbers. The reason of the Kaseras settling in great numbers 
is that the trade of brass and copper pots, etc., is actively earned on m 
this district. All the Kaseras here manufacture brass pots, etc., an 
despatch their articles of commodity to distant stations for sale.. 

Gautams have sprung up from Misr Brahmans, and Bhurtias from 

Gujars. 
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In this tehsfldari there are no other castes except Gautams residing 
in Taluka Majhwa, and Bhurtias in Tappeh Opraudh, who took their 
origin from the chief castes. The Gautams were originally Sarwaria 
Misrs, the most of whom, with a view to show their pomp and splendor 
on being ildkadars, commenced smoking hiikah, and consequently the 
rest of their brethren discontinued eating and drinking with them. 
These Gautams being thus excommunicated, commenced intermarriages 
with Bhuinhars, who settled in the eastern districts, and since then 

this tribe is increasing. 

As these Gautams sprung up from Misrs, who had their gotra , or 
family title, Gautam, they became known by that appellation. 

The Bhurtias who inhabited Tappeh Opraudh originally sprung up 
from Gujars, who were residents of Guzerat. Owing to Guzerat being 
thickly populated, they abandoned their native place and emigrated 
to Tappeh Opraudh, of this district, and hero they assumed the title of 
Bhurtias, by which name they are now known, and forsook their 
primary title, Gujars. 

TEHSfLDAR OF CHtTNAR. 

Kunbis have settled within the jurisdiction of this tehsi'l in great 
numbers. It appears they first came from Jainagar and other places 
in the east, and entered in the service of the Bijaipur Raja; but when 
their numbers increased, most of them emigrated here, and became 
zamindars. Among them one TJjaib Singh was a man of great influ¬ 
ence, who invited others of his tribe from his native land to settle with 
him . The Kunbis are more numerous here; most of them are kashtkars 
and few as zamindars. 

Most of the Brahmans who are residing here emigrated from Sarwar; 
the rest from other localities. Some settled here to earn their liveli¬ 
hood by their own profession, pandital (priesthood), and others to 
obtain Kruhnarpan , and a few others came along with their relations 
and settled here. Now Brahmans have become very numerous here: 
most of them hold zamindari and kashtkari tenures. 

Of the Bhuinhars, Gautams, etc., who reside here, some came in 
search of employment, others settled as zamindars and kashtkars, and 
some came along with their relations from the Benares and Azimgafh 
Districts. 
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Chattris are said to have emigrated from the various localities of the 
east—some from Garh Chittor, and some from Sausopur, close to Naddf 
Poshkar, and other places. They came in search of employment, and 
settled here. Now most of them are kashtkars and zamfndars. 

There are no tribes within the jurisdiction of this tehsfldarf who 
have in course of time formed themselves into various sub-divisions, and 
eventually lost their primary castes. Among the Kunbfs there are 
ramifications, but they are not very numerous. These sub-divisions 
are quite distinct from the beginning, and have undergone no change 
except this,—that those who came from Jainagar have commenced 
ploughing the land with their own hands, and making re-marriages 
( saga'i ), which they never did before. The Kunbfs who reside in Jai¬ 
nagar do not eat and drink with those that have settled here. Nothing 
can be known regarding the origin and position of this tribe; hence it 
has been concluded that they belong to very low caste. They received 
promotion in the service of the Setara Rajah, where, having accumu¬ 
lated wealth and possessed ilakas, they reckoned themselves among the 
high castes. 

There are various classes among the Brahmans from the beginning. 
The real fact regarding them is this,—that the Brahmans are the 
earliest inhabitants of Kanauj, three of whom at first emigrated into 
Sarwar; since that time the Sarwars became famous and highly es¬ 
teemed. From these three sprung up thirteen, which made the total 
sixteen; and from the latter started up three and a half more, making 
the aggregate number nineteen and a half, which, by gradually in¬ 
creasing, reached to 125,000 in number—each of which was reckoned 
a separate clan. The reason of their being divided into numerous sects 
is this, that each of them assumed his family title from the name of 
the village he at first settled in, and is consequently known by that 
name. Most of the Brahmans who emigrated from Sarwar having 
commenced taking dan (charity), and acting as priests, are permitted 
to eat and drink and to have inter-marriages with those Brahmans only 
who follow the same profession here. The Brahmans who are residing 
in Sarwar abstain from eating and drinking with those settled here. 

There are several sub-divisions among the Bhufnhars. They are the 
descendants of Ujach Brahmans. In this country the Ujach Brahmans 
are called Chitpawon. In other countries the Ujach Brahmans are 
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known by different denominations. The Brahmans have gotras, which 
they have assumed from the Rishis from whom they have sprung up; 
for instance, Gautambans, who are said to be offsprings of Kithu Misr, 
who descended from Gautam TJjach Brahman, Kripa Charje family. 
There is no distinction between them and the other Brahmans besides 
this,_that the former carry arms and lead a military life, and conse¬ 

quently they have assumed the title of “Singh,” and have forsaken 
eating with other Brahmans. Owing to their title of “Singh” being 
celebrated, their original titles of Misr, Gond, Opadhia, etc., have fallen 
into disuetude. Still up to this day in some places they are known by 
their old titles. 

Chattrls also from the beginning have various sub-divisions. Like 
the Brahmans, they were enumerated into 125,000 6ects, which still 
exist, only their original titles are now changed in some respects. 

In Parganah Karlat Slkhar there are numerous Chattrls whoso an¬ 
cestors are said to have emigrated from Sausonpur, close to Naddl 
Poshkar, in the east, in search of employment. They were originally 
known in their native country by the appellation of Chamargaur. Sinco 
they arrived here, owing to their being the former inhabitants of Sou- 
sonpur, they are known as Sonepurwar, which has now been abbreviated 
into Sarwar. 

Within the jurisdiction of this tehslldarl, Brahmans, Chattrls, Bhuln- 
h&rs, and Kunbls are more renowned. 

TEHSILDAR OP ROBERTSGXNQE. 

In times of yore, when Balind was reigning over these parts, Kols, 
Kharwars, Majhwars, and Chamars were the prevalent tribes who 
settled there, and Brahmans and Kunbis were very few. Since the 
Chandels obtained possession of the kingdom, the Sarwaria Brahmans 
came from Gorakhpur and Hussainpur, in the district of Shahabad ; and 
Kunbis from the latter place and Parganah Bhoell, of this district, and, 
being well received by the Chandels, settled here. These classes of 
men are still found here in great numbers. 

In Parganah Singraull, the Rajas of Singraull, including their rela¬ 
tions, were known as “ Kharwars” formerly; but since they ruled over 
that part of the country they assumed the title of Benbans Chattrf. 
Those Chandels, Baghails, and Kharwars who emigrated there from 
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other places, owing to their having intermarriages with the Raja of 
Singraull, were excommunicated from the castes they originally belonged 
to, and consequently they have now no connection with them. 

TEHsfLDAR OP KRRA MANGRORE. 

Ahfrs are reckoned among Sudras. They subsist upon milk and 
curds; they prefer settling close to mountains and valleys, on account 
of their having ample pasturage there for their large herds of cattle. 
There are various ramifications in this caste, but here we have only 
Dhandur and Gowals. 

Khar wars appear to have settled in these mountain tracts from a 
considerable time. There are various sub-divisions among this caste, 
which are known as Raj wars, Kharwars, Chero, Manjhls, etc. Some 
of these sub-divisions think themselves equal, some superior, and some 
inferior, to the others. Almost all these tribes are found to be upright 
and honest men. They seem to have sprung up from NIkhad, a primi¬ 
tive race. They are generally of dark complexion; their voice and 
features are unlike those of other tribeB who inhabit these parts. 

Cham&rs include themselves among the Hindus. There was once 
among them a man known by the appellation of Raidoss Bhagat, a 
pious devotee and well-behaved man, and, as he was remarkable for his 
principles, all the Cham&rs take a pride in calling themselves Raidoss, 
and pretend to be the descendants of that personage, in order to share 
in the celebrity he had attained. They generally live upon carcasses 
of animals, and as they deal in leather and skins, which in Hindi are 
called chamra, they have derived their title of Cham&r from their pro¬ 
fession. 

The Brahmans are said to be the aborigines of Kanauj, from whence 
a portion of them emigrated to Sirwar and several other places. Among 
them there are two sects, Ghatkarma and Paikarma, who inhabit the 
southern districts of India. They procure their livelihood by priesthood, 
agriculture, and other occupations in this parganah. 

Almost all the villages in this parganah are populated by Rajputs. 
Kunbls are comparatively fewer here than elsewhere. Most of them 
have the honorary distinction of Singh affixed to their names, like the 
Chattrfs. Somewhere they are reckoned among Sudras, ».#., lower 
caste. 
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Koerfs cultivate the land and deal in vegetables. Koeris and Kunbfs 
are acquainted with the principles of agriculture. 

This parganah is very thinly peopled with Kahars and Hajjams 

(barbers). 

In certain villages and markets Lohars, Barahi's, Mochfs, Banneahs, 
etc., are inhabited. 

There are two tribes of Gaharwars here, viz., Hindu and Musulman. 

TEIIsfLDAR OP KONRH. 

From enquiry it appears that among the high castes Brahmans have 
settled here in great numbers. It seems that they came and settled 
here before the reign of Shahabu’d-dm Gori. As this parganah is in 
the centre of Benares and Allahabad, and close to Bindackal, which are 
all notable places for Hindu worship, the Brahmans leaving their native 
countries—viz., Sarwar, Kanauj, etc.—came and settled here. When 
the Bhars ruled over this country, they began to treat their subjects with 
tyranny and oppression, so much so that they forcibly abducted Brahmani 
women. One of the oppressed Brahmans went to complain to Ra>a 
Ram, a Maunas, who then came from Umargarh, taking his family 
along with him on a pilgrimage to Allahabad. This said Maunas, on 
hearing the grievances of the injured Brahman, took his retinue, and, 
marching vid Sarai Jangau road, came up to Rajpura, where the Bhars 
were then residing, and fought a battle with them. After a serious 
conflict the Maunas’ party was victorious, and the Bhars were totally 
routed. No trace is now found of them in this parganah. The few 
that still exist are quite unknown; they earn their livelihood by labor, 
and have now mixed themselves with the Passls. 

The Maunases then became owners of the country for a period of 
250 years. Subsequently, when Maharaja Balwant Singh obtained 
possession and governed the country, Chattris of various sects, such as 
Baghails, Rajkumars, Bais, Gaharwdrs, B(sains, Nanwogs, etc., in order 
to have an interview with the Maharaja, and in consideration of the 
relationships which existed between them and the Maunases, came and 
settled here. In the Census taken in 1865, Brahmans of all kinds in 
Parganah Bhadohl were counted 64,469 ; Chattris of various sects, 
17,119. Among the lower castes, Ahlrs were reckoned 34,539 ; Chamirs, 
29,117; Kewots, 14,897. Mahomedans and other castes are very few 
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in the parganah. This parganah is more thickly populated since 150 
years, owing to the Maharaja Balwant Singh granting lands to new 
settlers, for cultivation and for planting gardens. 

The above castes still retain their primary character, and have under¬ 
gone no change. 

There is a sect of Chattrfs Maunas styled Bahadurs, who reside in 
Mauzah Tulapur, and another sect, said to be the offspring of Hardas, 
who live in Mauzah Mur and other villages. These differ somewhat 
in their origin. The tradition extant regarding them is that there was 
a king known by the name of Jodh Bai among the Maunas, who 
brought a handsome young Ahfrin from Kantit and made her over to 
one of his dependants, a Bais Chattrf, by whom she had two children, 
Lalla and Bahadur, who became very strong and able-bodied men. As 
they set up a pole in Jodh Bai’s tank, which others failed to do, they 
were rewarded with the honorary distinction of Bahadur for their 
meritorious achievement. 

Now their descendants are allowed to have intermarriages, and to 
eat and drink with other classes of Chattrfs. 

This is the story current regarding Hardas, that there was a man 
known by the name of Pargasroy among the Maunas tribe, who found 
a newly-born male child in a pond, and brought him home and sup¬ 
ported him, and named him Hardas. When he arrived at maturity, he 
was married by Pargasroy, and joined in his own clan. Now their 
descendants are celebrated as Maunas, and they have free intercourse 
and relationship with other sects of Chattrfs. 

There is a sect of Ditchit Bhufnhars inhabiting Mauzahs Sudhway, 
etc. Most of them among this class still retain their primary character, 
and make intermarriages among their own clan : and some of them fol¬ 
lowing the manners and customs of the Sarwaria Brahmans, have mixed 
with them. 


AJMfB. 

Of the Mhairs and Mhairats, the original settlers in the whole of the 
Mhairw&rah tract, and of whom, as being our peculiar and prevalent 
class, I will give as full an account as possible, we have only the 
tradition of their Bhdts to depend upon. Colonel Hall, who was the 
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first British officer who had any direct dealing with these tribes, took 
great pains to ascertain the origin of their race from narratives fur¬ 
nished by themselves. All circumstances so elicited have been recorded 
by the late Commissioner, Colonel Dixon, in his sketch of Mhairwarah, 
and I cannot do better than give in a condensed form the tradition of 
these peoples’ origin as recorded by that officer in his sketch. He says, 
“ Of the inhabitants of the Magra or hilly tracts previqus to the time 
from which the present Mhairs date their origin, little seems to be 
known. It must have been a vast, impenetrable jungle, a refuge for 
all who had fled from the laws of their country, or had been ejected 
from castes by their brethren: all these, on seeking tin* protection of 
the banditti of the hills were received as brethren. Hence arose the 
extraordinary melange, dignified by the name of religion, at present 
professed by the Mhairs and Mhairats. The Chandela Gujars were 
said to have inhabited the hills in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
village of Chang, while the caste of Bhati ltajputs were located in 
Burwah, and the hills near Kallinjar, Saroth, and Bhairlan were in¬ 
habited by Brahmans. Further to the south-west, Barur and Chetanin, 
the Todgarh Parganah, were peopled by Daimahs and Dakal Minahs. 

“ The Mhairs claim descent from Pi r tin raj Chauhan, who reigned in 
Ajmir early in the twelfth century; he was brother to Khandai Rao, 
King of Dehli. Theso two brothers, with other Indian princes, defeated 
the Afghan invader, Mahomed Ghori, at the village of Sirauri, on the 
banks of the Saraswati, about eighty miles from Dehli. The Afghan 
army was completely routed, and he marched out of Hindustan. In 
two years, however, he returned with a large army, and in a contest 
the Hindus were defeated. Khandai Rao, King of Dehli, was killed, 
and Pirthi Raj taken prisoner and put to death. Mahomed Ghori, 
however, placed Pirthi Raj’s son, by name Gola, upon the throne of 
Ajmir. Pirthi Raj, while reigning at Ajmi'r, attacked the city of 
Bundi, then inhabited by the caste of Harra Rajputs, and carried 
off a girl of the caste of Asawari Minehs, by name Sehdeo, and 
gave her to his son, Jodh-lakhan, by whom she had two sons, named 
Anhal and Anup. Jodh-lakhan supposed his partner to have been of 
pure caste until his two sons were reaching manhood. He one night 
questioned Sehdeo as to her caste, and, when told she was a Mini, his 
indignation was great, and he turned Sehdeo with her two sons out of 
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his house. The mother and sons went to Chang, in Mhairwarah, and 
were received kindly by the Chandela Gujars. For five generations 
the descendants of Anhal and Anup resided at Chang, and are reported 
to have eventually exterminated the Gujars. 

“In the fifth generation, two brothers were born in the family of 
Anhal, called Kanha and Kala, and from them arose two great castes 
of Bar and Chftah. Kanha and Kala, though sole masters of Chang, 
could find no one willing to marry with their children: their progeny 
were therefore obliged to intermarry amongst themselves, and 60 on 
became numerous and powerful. Kala went to Kalwdra, in Mewar, 
and Kanha remained at Chang, and his male descendants began to 
marry indiscriminately with any woman opportunity threw in their 
way. Thus Mini, Bhflnfs, Dakal Minis, and others became Mhair 
matrons. The clan of Chitahs flourished, and from the descendants of 
Kanha sprung the twenty-four clans of Mhairs, comprehended under 
the general distinguishing title of Chitah; while the progeny of Kala 
also formed twenty-four septs, under the common denomination of Bar. 

“ These forty-eight clans of Mhairs originally professed the Hindu 
religion. A large family of Mhairats profess the Mahomcdan religion. 

“We have also castes of Motis and Dakal Mhairs. Of their origin, 
the following tradition is related:—Bhairlan is shown to have originally 
been inhabited by Brahmans, and this district had been a thoroughfare 


for Banjars. It is affirmed that a Banjara woman went to the cell ot 
a certain Bairagf, who lived in a cave in a mountain, since called 
Mokat, where she was delivered of twin boys. She declared Kughdass, 
the Bairagf, to be their father. He was very indignant, and turned 
her and her children adrift. She was received and sheltered by a 


Brahman, where she remained a considerable time. The twin brothers, 
when old enough, were employed by the Brahman to tend his cows at 
graze. It is related that these boys killed one or more of the sacred 
cows. The old Brahman was so enraged that he drove the mother and 
sons out of the place. In the fifth generation of the progeny of these 
boys, one Mokat was born, who, having conceived a hatred of the 
Brahmans of Bhairlan for their treatment of his progenitors, waged 
war against them, massacred nearly all of them, and himself took the 
district of Bhairlan. This individual is still much venerated by the 
Mhairs, and the mountain where the Banjaran brought forth the twin 
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founders of his race was named Mokat, after him. He is worshipped 
especially by the Motis who still inhabit the Bhairlan district. A 
Brahman who escaped the above slaughter in Bhairlan fled to the 
village of Barar, then inhabited by Dakal Minas. He threw aside his 
caste” and took a girl of the Mini caste as a wife, from whom have 
sprung eventually the several clans of Dakal Mhair now extant. ’ 

I think there can be little doubt that our Mhairs and Mhairats all 
originally sprung from Rajputs, who from various causes had to seek 
shelter in the hills. Even to this day the physique of these men closely 
resembles that of tho Rajputs: they are a tall, stout, handsome, and 
well-made race of men, quite different to the general race of small hill 

men, such as the Bhils, etc. 

Major A. G. Davidson, Deputy Commissioner. 


ALLAHABAD. 

All enquiry shows that the civilization of this district, and its 
reclamation from the primitive jungle, was of comparatively recent 
date—that is, within 450 years. Very few of the Mahomedans claim 
descent from the followers of Shahabu’d-din; but few Hindus trace 
back beyond the reign of Jaichand of Kanauj, whose followers, when 
defeated by Shahabu’d-din, populated a portion of this district; but 
almost all state that their ancestors took possession of those jungly 
tracts which form their present estates within the period I have men¬ 
tioned. 

East of the Ganges and south of the Jumna the aboriginal ruling 
race were the Bhars. East of the Ganges no trace of them remains: 
they were swept away by Hindus from Oudh, by Mahomedan hordes 
from the north-west, and were finally extirpated in an invasion by the 
King of Jaunpur. Tho invaders seized the Bhar forts, and appropriated 
the adjoining jungle country, which they speedily partially cleared and 
populated. The limits of these several conquests can be clearly traced 
in the talukas existing to this day, and each is mainly inhabited by the 
direct descendants of the successful invaders. 

These have no traditions of further invasion or conquest: they appear 
to have settled down, and to have remained undisturbed until our times. 
Perhaps this fact may make their accounts of their remote origin more 
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reliable than they would otherwise appear to be. They escaped those 
vicissitudes of existence which weaken all family traditions. 

North of the Ganges, but little more is heard of the Bhars. There 
are two reports of the fate of this race—one, that they were almost all 
cut off by the Jaunpur invaders; the other, that they fled to the east, 
and received some territory from the neighbouring chiefs (whoever they 
were) in the Badhoe parganahs. Several bazaars and villages bear the 
name of the last and greatest Bhar king, the Raja Lilt. 

Remains of old Bhar forts and towns are not uncommon in the par- 
ganah of Kairagarh, south of the Tonse river. This is a wild jungly 
country, where the Bhars probably remained undisturbed long after 
they were expelled from the more civilized tracts. They were finally 
extirpated or driven from these tracts by the ancestors of the present 
Manda Rajah. There were Bhars also in the Arial and Barah parganahs, 
but they were dispossessed by Chattri Hindus from the northern districts 
of Hindustan, followers and soldiers of the Mahomedan invaders. 

Three influential local castes or clans claim an admixture of Bhar 
blood. These are the Bharors, Garhors, and Tikaits. The two former 
are not numerous or influential; they are landed proprietors in the 
southern portions of this district, and appear to bo a connecting link 
between the higher castes, who are generally landed proprietors, and 
those inferior castes whose lot is servitude. 

The Tikaits are numerous, and possess much influence; they are de¬ 
scended from one of the three Chauhan leaders under a Bhar chieftain. 

One of these Chauhans carried off 1 his chief’s daughter. The de¬ 
scendants from this mixed alliance are Tikaits, and are still proprietors 
of a portion of that Bhar chief’s possessions. 

Their relatives, descended from the other two Chauhdn chiefs, without 
the Bhar cross, are Karaits and Pataits. These are simply Chauhans; 

the origin of their surname is untraceable. 

Of Hindu tribes the higher classes all, without exception, claim 
their descent from Oudh or the northern provinces of Hindustan. Their 
emigration to this district was in most instances of comparatively recent 
date; and the cause of their coming was almost always the same, they 
were soldiers or adventurers. 

Thdkurs, Chauhans, and Chattris are the generic names which include 
all the various sub-divisions of these Hindu colonists. These are the 
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warrior castes which in former days composed all native J 

heads of all these elans commanded them own men in the armies 
Hindu invaders, or were refugees from the early Mahomedan con¬ 
querors, or, in later days, followers of their fortunes Each clan f leems 
to have settled in its allotted portion of the conquered country and the 
ancient limits of each portion are still pretty accurately defined. 

Those who claim consanguinity with the Oudh tribes are naturally 
to be found in the trans-Ganges parganahs, which formed a portion o 
the Nawdbi territory; those who claim a common ancestry with the 
Rajputs of Mainpuri and other tribes in the Upper Doab districts are 

to be found in the Doab parganahs. 

The southern parganahs are more sparsely peopled than any other 

portions of this district; but almost every landed proprietor is of one 
of the foreign clans or castes, aliens from far-off countries. 

The most notable Hindu in the district is the Raja of Manda—a 
direct descendant of Raja Jaichand, of Kanauj. He is a Chattri. Raja 
Jaichand was defeated and killed by Sultan Shahabu d-din Ghori in 
1193 a.d. Some of his family and followers fled to these southern 
districts, and settled in portions of what are now Jaunpur, Denares, 
Mirzapur, and Allahabad. These large possessions have dwindled down 
to the estates now held in this district alone. 

Akin to the Manda Raja is the Raja of Dyah: he is of the Garwar 
clan, an influential sub-division of the Chattri caste. I believe this is 
purely a local clan. These are ChandarbansI Chattris, or descendants 
from the moon, in contradistinction from the Surajbansis, or descendants 
from the sun. There is rivalry between these two castes, and I believe 
they have nothing in common. The Surajbansi's and Chandarbansis are 
as widely known as Hinduism itself. 

South of the Jumna is to be found the only colony of Parehar Raj¬ 
puts. They came from Mainpuri. They are of that caste who murder 
their female children; and it is certain they must have adhered to this 
custom of their clan until a quite recent date. It may be as well to 
notice here that they have been under constant but unobtrusive super¬ 
vision for the last twenty-five years; and though they may still at 
heart cherish their old custom, it is certain they have ceased to practice 
it, for the recent Census shows that their female children bear a just 
proportion to their sons. 
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In their neighbourhood, in the Barah parganah, are some Ban Beis 
families. The “Beis” proper are Oudh Chattrfs. These are of that 
clan also, and the affix “Ban” is to commemorate the fame of their 
leader m former days, under whom they exterminated the Bhar and 
Kol residents of the jungle (ban), and took possession of their villages. 

The Baghel clan are represented by the Rajah of Barah. He claims 
a common descent with the Maharajah of Rewah and the Chief of 
Kotah, from a Gujrat chief, by name Baghardeo, who, in Sambat 606 
or 1,300 years ago, was a pilgrim from Gujerat to the Hindu shrines in 
Northern India. The pilgrimage, according to tradition, was abandoned 
by this famous chief, who seized on Kirwi', Banda, and the southern 
portions of this district, which formed the original possessions of one 
of his sons, from whom the Barah Raja claims hi3 descent. The name 
of Baghardeo, and the name of the clan “Baghel,” have a common 
derivation in the legend—that this famous warrior chief was fed when 
a child on a tigress’ milk. It is the notion of a savage to prefer this 
to the more natural food of an infant; but the whole clan take great 
pride in this quaint tradition. A Baghel may not marry but with a 
Baghel, under penalty of excommunication. The most notorious gang 
of dacoits who for three generations has infested the south of this dis¬ 
trict are of this clan, and this claim of consanguinity with the Rewah 
Maharajah has ensured their constant protection in his territories: and 
certainly the savage nature of the prototype of their race has pervaded 
the acts of these noted robbers. Each of their feats has shown the 
extremes of craft, treachery, and the meanest cowardice. "When armed 
and in numbers they have murdered the single and unarmed; they 
have beaten women and killed children. 

In Parganah Meh there is a caste called “ Tassaiyah,” whose cog¬ 
nomen is susceptible of explanation. They were Chattrfs of Etawah; 
and tradition has it that the founder of this clan was sent by Timur 
Shah to take possession of a tract of country from the Bhars: this was 
was done, and the name Tassaiyah is a corruption of tl Tcg Shahigah,” 
the sword of the King, explanatory alike of the nature of the mission 
and its originator. 

The Chandel is an out-caste Baghel, excommunicated for having 
intermarried with a Rajput, and having thus disgraced his tribe. 

The Brahman caste are few—Misser, Tawarf, Dube, Chaube, Sukul, 
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Pande, and so forth. These came from Kanauj and other noted Hindu 
cities, either as followers of the fighting castes or by invitation from 
Hindu chiefs. There is but one family whose prenomen requires notice 
and explanation. The Chappan Pande are merely the fifty-six ( chappan) 
grandsons of one prolific Brahman in the Karrah parganah. 

One numerous and influential clan of Brahman landed proprietors 
are called Chaudris. This is generally a title, more than a caste name. 
They have large possessions on the bank of the Ganges. Their story 
is that their founder was a saint from Gorakhpur. In a great strait, a 
Mahomedan king at Jhusi required the prayers of all pious men. This 
Brahman’s prayers were considered of such efficacy that he received 
in reward eighty-four villages, still peopled by his descendants; but 
their loyalty has departed from them, for they are a generation of 
rebels. 

The Kayaths are numerous in Parganah Karrah. They seem to have 
been the marked recipients of favor from the Mahomedan emperors. 
The Kanungoships of several parganahs, and other possessions, were 
given to several families of Dehli Kayaths. 

There is one family of Kayaths in Karrah who are apostates to 
Mahomedanism. This was either to obtain or retain a Kanungoship. 
The Kanungoship is gone, but they are still Mahomedans, though they 
retain the Kdyath customs as far as is compatible with their new 
religion. 

There are a few instances of a compulsory conversion from Hinduism 
to Mahomedanism. In one family the Mahomedan title of Mallik was 
given to an apostate Tassaiya (Teg Shahigah); the others are called 
Baghel Mahomedans. The cause of Mallik’s conversion was simply 
imprisonment for non-payment of revenue to Dehli. He never paid, 
but obtained hia freedom by apostacy. 

The Baghel Mahomedans are descendants of a Rewah chief, a staunch 
adherent of Akbar Shah. Akbar Shah, in return for his service, gave 
the Baghel chief whatever country he could obtain from the Bhars across 
the Ganges; and the Baghel chief, out of gratitude, apostacised. 

G. Ricketts, Collector. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

As the six districts of Dehli, Gurgaon, Karnal, Hissar, Rohtak and 
Sirsa, which were included in the N. Western Provinces at the period 
of the publication of the first edition of Elliot’s Glossary, have since 
been transferred to the Panjab Government, it has been deemed ad¬ 
visable to append to the present work an outline of the later statistics 
of theso divisions, and at the same time to incorporate a summary of 
the Panjab returns, many of which have an important bearing upon 
the questions discussed in these volumes. 


I.—Table op Population. 


District. 

1. 

Square 

Alilca. 

2. 

No. of 
Masonry 
Dwell¬ 
ing*. 

3. 

No. of 
all other 
kinds. 

4. 

Sikhs.* 

'6. 

Hindus. 

6. 

Mahora- 

medana. 

7. 1 

Others. 

8. 

Total.t 

Dehli. 

1,227 

69,614 

108,876 


438,886 

130,646 

36,496 

608,860 

Gurghon. 

2,016 

36,664 

121,111 

130 

480,307 

216,147 

20 

696,646 

Karnhl . 

2,362 

39,701 

93,897 

9,296 

366,305 

151,723 | 

93,349 

610,927 

Hissar. 

3,640 

16,928 

93,117 

1,812 

373,937 


6,882 

484,681 

Rohtak . 

1.823 

22,736 

114,812 

267 

466,636 

71,118 


636,969 

Sirsa . 

3,116 

1,362 

41,769 

21,626 

77,980 

82,120 

29,126 

210,795 

Ambala . 

2,628 

29,830 

214,172 

66,440 

689,333 

286,874 

1,456 

1,035,188 

Ludianah ... 

1,369 

13,744 

138,190 

96,413 

219,371 

206,603 

61,619 

683,246 

Simla. 

18 

7,830 

60 

410 

24,794 

6,175 

934 

33,995 

Jallandhar... 

1,333 

26,629 

216,948 

117,167 

318,401 

368,427 

23 

794,764 

Hoshiarpur .. 

2,086 

16,616 

191,436 

79,413 

415,471 

317,967 

125,917 

938,890 

Kangra . 

2,826 

442 

146,992 

1,308 

676,893 

48,662 

36 

727,148 

Amritsar. 

2,036 

49,618 

204,018 

262,639 

191,321 

602,348 

126,672 

1,083,614 

Sylkotc . 

1,960 

11,240 

186,246 

60,289 

218,771 

601,959 

132,186 

1,005,004 

Gurdaspur ... 

1,341 

9,391 

143,376 

39,967 

249,813 

297,083 

68,390 

656,362 

Lahore . 

3,624 

66,797 

144,739 

118,360 

117,301 

468,387 

82,064 

788,902 

Ferozpur. 

2,692 

7,316 

112,176 

160,487 

68,406 

246,659 

73,767 

649,253 


• Number of Christians in the six districts : Europeans, 1,023; East Indians and other mixed 
classes, 128; Natives, 1,604; Total, 2,755. The number of Christians in the whole of the Panjtt) 
is : Europeans, 17.938 ; East Indians, etc., 1,032 ; Natives, 2,940; Total, 20,919. 

+ Average inhabitants per square mile 224, over a total of 14,074 square miles, of which 8, 
are cultivated, 4,238 culturable, 1,620 unculturable. For the whole of tho Panjib the average 
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DxsTaiCT. 

1. 

Square 

Miles. 

2. 

No. of 
Masonry 
Dwell¬ 
ings. 

3. 

No. of 
all other 
kinds. 

4. 

Sikhs. 

6. 

Hindus. 

6. 

Mahom- 

medans. 

7. 

Others. 

8. 

Total 

Gujeranwala. 
Rawal Pindi. 

Jhilam . 

Gujrtit. 

Shahpur. 

Multan . 

Jhang. 

Montgomery. 
Mozaffargarh 
Deralamail 
Khan ... 
DeraGhhzi 
Khan ... 

BannCi . 

Peshawar ... 

Kohat. 

Hazara . 

2.657 

6,216 

3,910 

1,785 

4,698 

5,882 

5,712 

5,677 

3,022 

7,096 

2,319 

3,150 

1,929 

2,838 

3,000 

26,714 

4,000 

2,647 

14,588 

12,783 

18,255 

2,828 

7.255 
6,578 

2,141 

4.256 

10 

4,848 

96 

57 

131,209 

71,579 

110,363 

141.607 
73,766 
93,539 
72,158 
65,021 
69,557 

82,959 

67,884 

60,627 

116.608 
28,543 
74,117 

38,911 

24,355 

20,653 

3,122 

907 

2,994 

12,216 

2,571 

1,587 

1,124 

493 

2,014 

1,837 

973 

104,156 

60.720 

62,976 

53,174 

53,590 

86,989 

67,299 

69,805 

36,748 

48,756 

38,467 

26,222 

27,408 

6,544 

18,563 

357,650 

621,169 

434,157 

637,696 

305,507 

360,165 

270,819 

277,291 

249,865 

338,387 

264,527 

260,550 

481,447 

136,565 

346,112 

49,858 

2,815 

3,794 

4,775 

6,561 

22,218 

16,899 

6,333 

5,901 

4,656 

240 

8,871 

413 

1,516 

650,676 

711,266 

600,988 

616,347 

368,796 

471,609 

348,027 

359,437 

295.647 

394,864 

308,840 

287.647 
623,162 
145,419 
367,218 


inhabitants per square mile arc 181, orcr a total of 95,768 square miles, of which 52,432 are 
cultivated, 23,780 culturable, 30,556 unculturablc. 


District. 

Agricul¬ 

turists. 

Non- 

Agricul¬ 

turists. 

Prevailing Languages.* 

Dehll. 

Gurg&on . 

Kamil . 

HUsar . 

Rohtak. 

Sirsa . 

Ambala. 

Ludionah. 

Simla. 

Jallandhar . 

Hoshairpur. 

Kangra. 

Amritsar . 

Sylkot . 

Gurdaspur . 

Lahore . 

Fcrozpur . 

Gujeranwala . 

Rawal Pindi. 

Jhilam. 

Gujrit . 

8hahpur . 

Multan. 

Jhang . 

Montgomery . 

Mozaffargarh . 

Dcra Ismail Khin... 
Dcra Ghixf Khin ... 

Banna . 

Peshawar. 

Kohat . 

Hazara. 

270,538 

599.332 

303,974 

331,393 

315,904 

149,469 

501,036 

320,633 

13,466 

407,970 

563,983 

521,303 

417,747 

433,617 

371,581 

279,362 

310,842 

213,153 

475,976 

302,874 
363,6G4 
177,781 
196,381 
119,619 
153,401 
205,799 
215,933 
173,420 
201,410 
267,736 
100,257 
267,434 

338,512 

297,314 

304,953 

133,286 

221,055 

61,326 

534,432 

262,612 

20,529 

386,794 

372,907 

205,845 

665,767 

571,387 

283,781 

509,540 

208,411 

337,423 

235,280 

198,114 

252,683 

191,015 

275,120 

228,408 

206,036 

89.748 

178,931 

135,420 

83,136 

255,416 

45,162 

99,784 

Urdu. 

Urdu and Hindi. 

Urdu, corrupted Hindi, PanjabL 

Urdu, Jalu, Punjabi, Bagari. 

Urdu. 

Urdu, Panjabi, Bagari, BhatlL 

Urdu, PanjabL 

Ditto. 

Urdu, Pahari. 

Urdu, PanjabL 

Punjabi. 

Urdu, Panjabi, and Luhaoli. 

Panjabi, Urdu, Persian, and Kashmiri. 

Panjabi and Hindi. 

Panjabi. 

Urdu, Panjabi, English, Kashmiri, Persian. 
Panjabi. 

Urdu, Panjabi. 

J Urdu, Panjabi, Pushtu, Persian, Kashmiri. 

1 English, Gujerati. 

Panjabi dialect of Urdu. 

Panjabi. 

English, Urdu, Panjabi. 

Urdu, Multani, PanjabL 

Panjabi. 

English, Urdu, PanjabL 

Panjabi. 

Pushtu, Panjabi. 

Hindustani, PanjabL BclochL 

Pushtu, Hindi. 

Pushtu, Urdu. 

Pushtu, Urdu, Hindi, Persian. 

Panjabi, Hindi, Pushtu. 


• Prom Hazara to Dcra Ismail Khdn tho hill tribes are tho Pattiin or PushtO-speaking raoe: 
southwards of Dcra Ismail Khin they are Biloch, 
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SUPPLEMENTAL GLOSSARY. 


II-—Statement op Native States in Feudal Subordination to the 

Panjab Government por 1867. 


Name of Slate. 

Area in 
Square 
Miles. 

Estimated 

Population. 

Caste of Holer. 

I .—States under the management of British 

Officers . 

1. Bh&walpQr. 

2,483 

3,216 

c • o c • 

364,682 

120,000 

6,600 

1,500,000 

1,686,000 

311,000 

276,000 

62,000 

46,200 

61,000 

6,300 

18,000 

Daudputra. 

Rajput. 

Afghan. 

Rajput 
Siddhu Jatt. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Jatt. 

2. Chamba... 

3. Pataoda. 

II .—States not under the management of 
British Officers . 

4. Jammu and Kashmir . 

OhSoI 

fills 

- c 5£a 

cj C~ 0.0 

S > 3 O <5 

5. Patiala . 


6. Jlnd ............ 

Cw® Co 

7. Nhbha . 

if Pi 

8. Kalsia. 

9. Maler Kotla . 


Sheikh. 

10. Farid Kot. 

C. 3 

Siddhu Jatt. 

11. Doj&na ..... 

2 

5*£~©g 

Afghan. 

Ditto. 

12. Lohcini ... 

13. KaDurth&la . 


212,721 

139,259 

44,552 

Ahlwalia. 

14. Mandi. 


Rajput. 

Ditto. 

16. Sukit . 

" ^ *-7; a 

b 

c > p 3 

16. SarmGr (N&han) . 

pJKS o+* 

H 

75,595 

66,848 

49,678 

45,025 

18,083 

22,305 

Ditto. 

17. Kahlur (BiUispur).... 

47,000 

Chandeli Rajput 
Rajput. 
Ditto. 

18. HindQr (NGlainirh) . 

19. BussGhir..,. 


20. Keonthal .. 


Ditto. 

21. B&ghal ......... 


Ditto. 

22. Jubbal ...... 


17,262 

9,001 

7,829 

3,990 

Ditto. 

23. Bhaiii. 


Ditto. 

24. Kumharsain . 


Ditto. 

25. KuthGr ..... 


Ditto. 

26. Dhumi .... 


2,853 

Ditto. 

27. Bauhkt . 


Ditto. 

28. Balsan ... 


4,892 

7,358 

981 

Ditto. 

29. Mailoo* . 


Ditto. 

30. Biia . 


Ditto. 

31. Taroch .... 


3,082 

Ditto. 

32. Kunhiar. 


1,906 

917 

Ditto. 

33. Mamral ......... 


Ditto. 

34. Darkuti .... 


612 

Ditto. 






LATEST COMPARATIVE CENSUS OF ALL INDIA. 

Analysis of the names, races, and creeds of which our subjects are 
composed. To these should be added the Parsfs, 180,000, East Indians 
or Eurasians, 91,000, and Europeans 156,000, including the army. 
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There are some 10,000 Jews and 5,000 Armenians in India. The 
number of Musulmans, 25 millions, is not so large as is popularly 


supposed:— 

Sikhs . 


Census. 

1868 


Mahoubdaxs :— 

Panjib. 1868 .. 

North-West Provinces . 1865 

Central Provinces . 1866 

Berar . 1867 .. 

Madras. 1867 

British Burmah . 1867 

Mysore (Estimate) . 

Kdrg (Estimate). 


Sindh (Old Enumeration) . 

Bombay, in twelve out of twenty-one districts. 

Bombay Island . 1864 

Calcutta ... 1866 .. 

Dakka Division . 

The rest of Bengal and Bombay, and Oudh 
(Estimate) . 


Total . 

••••••••• ••• 

Non-Aryans :— 

Madras (not speaking Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, nor Mnlaynlam 

—Dr. Caldwell) . 

Central Provinces . 

South Bengal . 

North-East Bengal (say) . 

Karens. 

Khyens and Yabangs. 

Rest of India (say). 


Number. 

1,129,319 


9,335,652 

4,105,206 

237,962 

154,951 

1,602,134 

38,601 

172,255 

3,318 

1,354,781 

779,264 

145,880 

113,059 

2,493,174 

6,400,000 


24,936,237 


650,000 

1,995,663 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 

402,117 

61,662 

4,000,000 


Total 


12,099,342 


Excluding the feudatory States, the following may be roughly accepted 
as the relative proportions of creeds and races in India 


Asiatic Christiana . 

Buddhists. 

Aborigines or Non-Aryans 
Musulmans ...... . 

Hindus.... 


. 1,100,000 

. 3,000,000 

. 12,000,000 

. 25,000,000 

. 110,000,000 

—Frund of India, March 2nd, 1869, p. 194 . 
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